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PREFACE 

The following ooUection of some dozen papers arose in a very 
simple way. About half of these essays, ever since their several 
appearances in print, have been a good deal sought after. Hence 
I have thought it well, pending the re-issue of my Mystical 
Element of Religion and the completion and publication of a new 
large work on religious fundamentals, to publish in book-form, 
from amongst my accumulated papers, such studies as appear 
to possess some abiding interest. 

One of the papers given here (as No. 3) has already appeared 
in a collective volume of essays; and Nos. 2, 3, 6, 9 have 
previously been published in magazines. But four papers 
(Nos. z, 4, 5, and zo) are quite new to print. Yet all the 
papers were written, in part also spoken, at the invitation of 
sizigle persons or of societies; and all have benefited by 
questions and critidsms raised on occasion of their first com- 
munication. They have thus had some good change of a certain 
maturity. There is, assuredly, not a paper here which does not 
raise more questions than it solves ; nor a piece which could not 
be improved considerably even by myself. But life is short at 
sixty-nine, and my remaining strength is required for lai^r 
tasb. Also such freshness as these essays may possess would 
doubtless lai^ely fade away in the process of any considerable 
re-writmg of them. I have, then, restricted myself simply to 
the formal improvement of my texts, especially in the second 
Troeltsch article, and to the silent withdrawal or correction of 
some half-Kiozen errors of fact. Perhaps the chief formal defect 
now remaining is a certain repetition. But this I trust may help 
to drive home one or the other conviction which might otherwise 

fail to impress the reader. 
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The Roman Churdi ooogregatiou hold a valuable disdnction 
between the private intention of a writer and the public meaning 
of his writings* The intention of the writer, what he meant to 
say, is known in fidl to God alone and at all adequately only to 
the writer himself. The meaning of the writings, what as a 
matter of fact they say, falls outside the jurisdiction of the writer^^ 
Not the writer, but the competent and careful students of the\ 
writix:^, decide, in the long run, upon the significance (both as 
to meaning and as to worth) of any literary production, now 
become an entity possessed of a life, influence and meaning of 
its own. Juvenal intended to write poetry, and thot^^t he had 
written poetry ; mankind has decided that ixdiat he wrote is not 
poetry but splendid rhetoric. Dr. Johnson thought that his 
tragedy Irene was his masterpiece ; the unanimous verdia of 
some six competent judges settled the question to the contrary, 
on the very nig^t of the first production of the play, and this also 
for the heroically docile great doctor himself. And a scholarly 
parish priest in the Black Forest told me, out there, years ago, 
how, in the winter-time, he had only one University trained 
parishioner who could help him a little with his manuscripts — 
a Government forester. He, the priest, had stibmitted to this 
forester an elaborate refutation of von Hartmann's Philosophy 
of the Unamsdous. The forester studied the manuscript long 
and minutely; and then returned it with the words: 
** Admirable I so thorough, so dear I But on which side of the 
argument are you yourself, Herr Pfarrer i** 1 cannot turn these 
poor papers into rich and living wisdom, if they are but thin and 
dead elucubrations. I cannot even motild them into the best 
that I have written. But I can try and make more dear perhaps 
here than in the essays themselves — in writings of various dates 
and very various occasions — what I have mainly intended to 
transmit and to illustrate. I will, then, first point out certain 
convictions which constitute the centres of the several sections ; 
and I will afterwards attempt to mark what it is that specially 
holds the three sections together — what, I trust, gives a certain 
definite and stimulating character to the book as a ixdiole. 

In Section I., concerning Religion in General and Theism, 
the twin papers numbered two stfiVe specially to bring out the 
always double apprehension, feeling, conviction at work in every 
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specifically reHgiotis act and state* There is the sense of a 
ReaUty not merely human— of a red experience of this Reality; 
and there is^ at the same time, the sense that this real experience 
is imperfect, that it is not co-extensive with the Reality experi- 
enced, that it does not exhaust that ReaUty. Nowhere, at no 
time, does the apprehending soul, if at a stage of fairly full 
religious awareness, identify the apprehension, however real 
this apprehension may appear to this soul, with the Reality 
apprehended. We have here a strong presumption in favour of 
the fundamental sanity and of the evidential worth of the 
religious apprehension in general and we thus ascertain a fact, 
characferistic of religion in all its stages, which we should 
never forget. 

In Paper No* 3 I have striven to make dear how slow and 
how difficult at one time, how swift and how spontaneous at 
another time, how intermittent and how rarely simply abreast 
of the growths in the other insights — artistic, sodal, even moral! 
— are the gifts and the growths of the fuller religious insights/ 
and forces of man in his long past ; and how costly will doubt- 
less always remain, in man's earthly future, the maintenance, 
and still more the further deepening, of these insights or revela- 
tions* Especially have I striven to discriminate between the 
directly religious insights, with the occasions and the pace of 
their growth, and the apprehensions primarily ethical and 
political, with the circumstances and the rate of their develop- 
ment* Thus especially the temper, the very idea, of toleration 
have developed only tardily : there have existed true Saints of 
God, genuine reformers of religion, who were without the temper 
or idea of toleration* Thus King Josiah indeed saved the Old 
Testament faith and morals, (the highest then extant upon earth 
and the eventual root and nidas of Christianity) from irretrievable 
dissolution in Canaanitish superstition and impurity, but he did 
so by slat^tering, say, a thousand priests of the High Places 
and was nerved to so doing by the most complete belief that God 
Himself demanded this slaughter from him* True, Our Lord 
rebuked the vindictive iseal of His apostles, based though it was 
upon the precedent of the great prophet Elijah who called down 
fire firom Heaven upon the worshippers of Baal ; and by this 
reproof Jesus condemned religious persecution* And indeed the 
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Qirisrian Cbiirdi, for well over the first three oeaturies of her 

CX18tttlOC« left flll uie ItiBwfMr fn tMtT ffffll iyiiti'ii'^ flflQ llKneu DCP* 

sisted and pfevaikd '' iiot by tdlluig Iwt by Nmrtfaekss, 

we shall do weO^ I thtnk, not to deny that even the petaecutions 
tolerated or encouraged by later Churdi authoritkst have con- 
tributed* in certain tunes and riacCTi to ^^ real consolidation 
of Christendom* And especially we shall be wise if we do not 
insist upon any sense, innate in all human hearts, of the essential >^ 
heinousness of all per s ecution* 

And in Pdper No* 4 1 have attempted to show how die reality 
ci Evil is beyond any direct ei|daaiation by anyone — die true 
state of affadrs here tf not that believers can txflbm and that 
unbelievers cannot e3q>lain, sdll less that Christians cannot 
eiq>lain but that sceptics can* No : but that Chrbtianity does,, 
if something other, yet something more than explain BviLJ 
Christianity has immensely increased the range and depth of 
our insight as to Evil ; and, at the same time, Christianity alone 
has given man the motives and the power not only to trust 
on, unshaken, in the spiritual sun, in God, in spite of these 
sun spots of Evil, but to transform Evil into an instrument of 
Good* 

In Section IL, concerning the Teadiing of Jesus and Chritti- 
anity in General, P^iper No* 5 finds that Christ and Wis Religious 
Inerrancy occupy a position towards the £M:t of the belief in 
the Proximity of His Second Coming (the Parousia) strikingly\ 
similar to the position occupied by God and Ifis Peifect Good- \ 
ness towards the fact of Evil present throughout the ages and \ 
places of nian% earthly existence* Evil is an undeniable reality 
in the worid at large, and the Paraasia really existed as a primitive 
Christian belief* Tbe more ancient is a New Testament docu- 
ment, the more dearly does it announce, or the more intimately 
does it imply, such a keen expectation of a Proximate Second 
Coming of Christ ; indeed the Synoptic Gospels report words 
^ of Our Lord Himself, of a la^djQre^phasis, vdiich His hearers 
V evidently took in the same senseTl ksf^^'tfentured here to study 
this difficult question, because, although, as with the problem of 
Evil, I do not know any direct and simple solution of it, yet I 
stoutly believe in the solidity of the delimitations and of the 
utilisations proposed, and that the full and vivid, operative fsuth 
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in Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life, tematn as 
genuinely grounded in reason and as entirely possible to feeling, 
after recognition of the facts concerned with the Parousia, as 
does the f^th in God, the all powerful and all good, remain well 
grounded and entirely possible, in full confrontation of the still 
wider and deeper facts concerning Evil. 

Then the Papers Nos. 5-7 insist upon Nature and Super-nature, 
as two distinct and different kinds of Good, in a manner which ^ 
may show how much all thot^tful modems have still to kam ^ 
from the Golden Middle Agi^. For myself I do not doubt that 
a strong and steady revival of a religious mentality amongit 
cultivated men largely depends upon a renewed grasp of this 
immensely resourceful outlook. 

Again, there is, in Paper No* 7, the discrimination between 
Perfect and Imperfect Freedom, and the conviction that the 
possibility of Evil arises, not from Freedom as such, but from 
the Imperfection of the human kind of freedom — the liberty of 
Choice. Quite a number of my younger High Anglican friends 
have on this point, with the best of motives, sacrificed, I believe, 
the deeper insight to the pressure of popular apologetic* In 
the loz^ run, however, the more difficult view, if indeed it be 
the truer, will undoubtedly prevail* 

And finally, this same Paper No* 7 insists upon the Abiding 
Consequences of certain full and persistent self-determinations ^^'l 
of the soul — a doctrine, which I am, of course, well aware to be 
in acute conflict with the trend of thought and feeling now 
largely represented even, perhaps indeed especially, amongst 
otherwise Catholic-minded High Anglicans* Yet here again I 
do not doubt that, not such easier, apologetically inspired views, , 
but the older and sterner, yet also really ridier and deeper^ 
convictions, spring from religion, especially from Christianity, 
at the flood-tide of their eiq)eriences* In any case it may be of 
use to some readers to have clearly before them the formidable 
— I myself believe, the hopeless— task which confronts those 
who would retain the spiritual teaching of Jesus, as indeed still 
the standard and ideal of our outlook, and who yet would reject 
all Abiding Consequences* 

And in the Third Section, which concerns the Church and 
CathoUdsm, there are three convictions especially dear to me* 
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Thete is, chiefly in Paper N6« lo, the doctrines of lostitutibos 
— that men, at large and upon the Y9bo)t, main, in and through 
..^--the Here and Now of History, to God the Onmipresent and 
Eternal* Thus Society, Sense, Sacraments, Successiveness are 
found, in very various degrees and kinds of adequacy, authority 
and fruitfulness, to accompany the several religions, not as mere 
' accidents, still less as perverse accretions, but, in their substance, 

J ^^ as^r^dj^^celofthe^esenceof reUgtonit^^ 

essence iTaElTfulIy to expand and ^iriiere men sufficiently unravel 
the implications and needs of this essence* From the vague or 
crude semi-magical rites of savage, or at least of still polytheistic, 
races on to the precisions and elaborations of the Jewish Temple 
services and then, and above all, to the sober, delicately spiritual 
sacraments of the Christian and Catholic Church, we find some 
such sensible occasions and vehicles of spirit* Things these 
which, at their best, rightly daim great religious personalities 
as thdr initiators or transmitters, yet which abo correspond to 
a general human need, especially when and ^diere Supernatural 
ICinice awakens and txaits Nature to needs and achievements 
(beyond its own scope and powers* 

Then there is the conviction, specially prominent in Papers 
V Nos* 8 and lo, as to the necessity, for all fruitful human life, 

V- j and especially for all powerful religious life amongst men here 
^ below, of friction, tension, rivalry, mutual help and mutual 
supplementation, between this religious life and man's other 
powers, opportunities, needs, tasks, environments ; and, on the 
other hand, as to the persistent danger (amongst us men so 
readily exclusive and so easily obsessed by fixed ideas) of work- 
ing religion in such a way as to remove from its path, as far as 
ever possible, any and all of these frictions which in reality are 
essentially necessary to its own force and fruitfulness* I believe 
this tendency to self-starvation to be the one ultimate difficulty 
of the Qiurdi and to remain as grave an antinomy for the practical 
life, as truly only capable of limitation, not of sheer removal, 
as are the antinomies for the intellect of God and Evil and of 
Christ and the Parousia. I know of no other religious difficulties 
truly comparable, in subtle penetration and in breadth of range^ 
to these three massive facts and seeming deadlocks* 
And the third conviction springs readily from the other tvvo* 
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It sees in the world of human beings more folly and weakness 
than perverse power and malignity; and especially does it 
see there many fragments of truth and goodness and few wholes* 
The fragments of truth and goodness, where they subsist in good 
faith with tegaid to fuller truth and goodness, can already, in 
their degree and way, be of touching beauty and of real worth — 
of value, also to the opponents of those who hold these frag- 
ments* With regard to non-Christian religions and as to how 
fervent Christians can respect these religions at their best, I 
love to think of Cardinal de Lavigoie, the jealous Missionary 
Archbishop— of his alighting from his carriage and proceeding 
on foot past such Mosques as he happened to pass in his Algerian 
Diocese* And with regard to Christians not in commtmion with 
the Roman Catholic Qiurch, I gratefully sympathise with 
Cardinal Manning who spontaneously and persistently com- 
bined the liveliest possible conviction as to the supreme powers 
and universal rights of the Catholic Roman Qiurch with a 
deep and steady recognition of the definitely supernatural faith 
and virtue of home upon home of Anglicans well known to 
himself* 

If the reader will now take as one whole the three Sections 
of this book, he will find, I believe, that all are equally penetrated 
by an ultimate mental and spiritual conviction and habit which 
the writer has never ceased, now for fifty years, wistfully to find 
to be somehow rare amongit his fellow-men, even amongit those 
vrfio are sincerely religious* There runs here throughout every- 
thing the sense that Religion, even more than all other convictions 
that daim correspondence with the real, begins and proceeds and 
ends with the Given— with existences, realities, which environ 
and penetrate us, and which we have always anew to capture 
and to combine, to fathom and to apprehend ; all this, how- 
ever, neither as springing from scepticism nor as leading to it, 
but, on the contrary, as stimulated and sustained by a tenacious 
conviction that a real, if dim, ** confused '^ knowledge of reality 
is with us already prior to all our attempts clearly to analyse or 
completely to synthesise it* Now Religion has, for many a 
century and upon the whole very fruitfully, been discriminated 
into Natural Religion and Supemattural Religion* They have 
both been recognised as two kinds, however distinct, of Religion 

B 
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— of a habit and oonviction of the human soul occ a wmf d or 
given by but one God in or to this one souL But the £Kt that 
both kinds aie^ ultimately. Given has tended to be forgotten 
over the difitience in the Givenness. Natural Rel^on awakes 
when the human soul, endowed, by its very humanity, with 
certain religious capacities, comes into conscious contact with 
the beauties and interdependences of external nature and with 
the honesties and decencies of human life* The natural religious 
apprehension and feeling which are thus aroused, and the natural 
and human happenings which arouse them, are both given; 
and those interior caq>acities require the impact of these exterior 
existences for the two together to render possible an act or habit 
of religious faith — in this case, of fsdth of the natural kind. 
Similarly, Supernatural Religion awakes if and where the htmian 
soul has, by Supernatural Grace, been enlarged and raised 
beyond its natural ca^iadties and natural desires, and if this same 
soul is presented with facts, actions, realities of a supernatural 
kind. Here again, both the supernatural religious a^^prehension 
and feeUi^ thus aroused, and the supernatural, superhuman 
events and exis t ences wiiich arouse them, are given ; and the 
two givexmesses each require the other, if there is to be, here, 
the possibility of an act or habit of religious faith, now of the 
supernatural kind* It is, however, certain that the dispensation 

) under which we men actually live, is not a dispensation of 
Simple Nature, but a dispensation of Mingled Nature and 
Supemature, so that the acts and habits specially characteristic 
of man consist of q>prehensions, feeUngps, convictions, voli- 
tions which indeed possess a natural substratum and a natural 
material, but viduch have been more or less widened, raised 
and transformed (or at the soul's worst, have been deflected 
and perturbed) by supernatural facts, insights and volitions 
positive or negative* In geological lai^^uage we have here, not a 
Sedimentary, nor a Plutonic, but a Metamorphic formation* ^^"^ 

There exists unanimity amot^t thinkers on religion, as to 
the appropriate treatment of Supernatural Religion* Such Super- 
natural Revealed Religion is always described and analysed 
as an Historical Givpnness — as an extant Reality to be studied 
with ihe greatdt^possible sympathy and in the greatest detail* 
The calling back to life of the Sunnemitess^ son by Elishah — 
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the prophet's eyes upon the lad's eyes, his mouth upon the lad's 
mouth — is a noble symbol for sudi patient evocation, in cases 
mhttt the religion studied has completely disappeared* Yet 
the greatest of the reUgions are still alive, in our midst ; and 
here the difficulties of a right apprehension spring in part from 
this very proximity — from our having to know well die move- 
ments of otur own, or of our livii^ fellows' minds, hearts and 
wills* Yet both for the vanished and for the still flottfishing 
historical religions a cautious sympathetic analysis — roughly 
speaking, an inductive method — is recognised alone to be in 
place* But the unanimity ceases when we reach Natural Religion* 
Here the deductive method has reigned long and very widely, 
and still largely persists amongst those more specially influenced 
by the Scholastic tradition* 

The earlier. Patristic tradition divided these two kinds of 
religion much less sharply and fDund in all religion predominantly 
the Given* The Fathers, upon the whole, attempted to penetrate ^ 
both realms by much the same methods of e3q)erience and 
analysis* I have, as regards method, largely reverted to the 
Patristic treatment* Yet as to the conception of the content, 
the subject-matter of religious philosophy, my attraction is very 
consciously rather Scholastic than Patristic, Aquinas rather than 
lAugustine* I believe that the Golden Middle Agt niiarkedly 
deepened the apprehension of man as he is, and of man's religion 
as it ought to be, by putting in the fundamental place, not even 
Sin and Redemption, but Nature and Supemature* Man is here 
fotmd, not primarily wicked, but primarily weak ; and man here 
requires, even more than to be ransomed from his sins, to be 
.-YBtrengthened in his weakness — indeed to be raised to a new, 
a supernatural, level and kind of motives, actions, habits, 
achievements and beatitudes* But here m Aquinas the continuous 
all-found dependence of the soul upon Grace and upon Prayer 
is as fully emphasised and reqtured as ever it is by Augustine* 
We are in Aqtunas as little Pelagian as we are in Augustine, 

1 whilst with the balanced Norman Italian we entirely escape 
Gnosticism — that Gnosticism which the vehement African 
Roman at times dangerously gra2;es* 
The point on which we require more than either Augustine 
or Aqtsinas gave or could give mankind is especially History — 

B* 
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the Histohc sense* As to this poiiit, I trust that not a Kne printed 

I within these covets but is steeped in dus sense of Conditions^ 

\ Growth, Contingencies, And yet abo that diese same whtingp 

Iwill reveal a deep apprehension of the Unconditioned, the 

I Abiding, the Absolute---of our need and of our certitude of 

' these; and especially abo of Chrbtianity as the original 

awakeoer of the deeper Hotoric sense, and of our readiing the 

^V^uperhistoric within it. Nothii^ indeed is more striking than 

the perennial affinity b etween Christianity and Hbtory — that 

History of which indeed Christianity has itself furnished so 

central a part. Certainly the religion of the Incarnation will be 

able consistently to despise Htppemoffi, however lowly, and 

the study of Ibppening3, howe v er minute, only if and when 

it does not sufficiently realise its own abidii^; implications and 

requirements, its rootedness in the Childhood at Nacareth and 

in the Cross on Calvary. 

Indeed we attain to a great general simplification of these 
at first sight complicated questions as to Nattiral and Super- 
natural Religion and as to the methods of study appn^riate 
to each severally or to both conjointly, when once we have come 
fully to grasp die two great furts which, in real life, conjointly 
prodtice the problem and eiq>lain its existence and character. 
In actual life Natural or Rational Religion or Pure Theism 
exists as the mirage after the setting, or as the dawn before the 
rising, of an Historical Religion. And sudi Historical Religion 
\ always claims to be, not Rational but Revelational, and not 

Natural but Supernatural ; and sudi a R eligion is never pu rely \ 



but always dings abo to a Pro^^t^jocJtevealer o 
GoT^d to a CoQmumt]L4Rrfaidi adores Tjod and worships ^ 
the Revealer. And again in real life Natural Religion exists 
as a set or as a synem of propositions e£(ected by philosophers 
idio, in spite of their frequent disdain of all Sects and Churdies, 
derive both their materiab and their understanding of these 
materiab from these despised positive teachings and historical 
traditions* And beside those rudiments of the positive religions 
and these abstractions firom the positive religions there exists no | 
sudi thing, in actual life, as a Natural, Philosophical Religion. ( 
Thtts the three Sections of this book in reality concern, not three 
leveb or constituents of religion which anywhere actually exbt. 
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in a stable and flcMinshing oonditiont separatdy the one firom the 
other. Certainly we have here studied GocL and the R cveale r 
and the C^ra^^ty eadi in their most p^ect and their purest 
nianiliestationsr^et here no less than in the lower forms of 
actual religion, these three facts and the beUefii in them, do not 
exist and operate separately, but conjointly and with an intimate 
interpenettation* And this trinity in Unity is a whole given to 
us for our study which, as with all other Givennesses, cannot 
but be, at least predominantly, analytic and inductive in its 
character* 

There only remains the pleasant duty of thanks to the several 
Editors, from whose book or reviews most of the papers have 
been taken, for kind permission to reproduce these papers here* 
I have thus to thank Mr* G* S* R* Mead for permission to reprint 
the two papers from the Quest given here as No. 2 ; Mr* F* S* 
Marvin and Mr* Humphrey Milford for a similar permission to 
reprint from Progress and History the paper given here as No* 3 ; 
Canon Arthur G* Headlam, for a like permission as to Nos* 5 
and 7, reprinted from the Church Quarterly Revkw ; Mr* Silas 
McBee, as regards No* 6, reprinted from the Constructive 
Quarterly, of New York ; the Rev* W* B* Trevelyan, as to No* 8, 
reprinted from a Liddan House Occasional Paper; Mr* Robert 
Scott, as to No* 9, reprinted from the Hondktic Review of New 
York ; and the Rev* Henry D* A* Major, as to No* ix, reprinted 
from the Modem Churchman. I have also to thank the lady to 
whom my P^per No* 4 was addressed, for leave to print that 
letter here; and the Rev* Tissington Tatk>w and IKshop 
Hamilton Baynes for allowing me to announce the occasions on 
which the Addresses Nos* x and xo, and the Address No* 5 were 
respectively delivered* 

And my gratitude is especially due to the helpful support and 
alert criticism of my two dose friends Professors Norman Kemp ^ 
Smith and Edmund G* Gardner, in matters of the selection of 
the Paipers, the title of the book, and even of the constitution 
of the text, with several corrections of errors of fact* Yet I 
remain abne responsible for vrfiatsoever here appeals* I have 
also to thank the same kind firiend who helped me with the 
proofs of my three previous works for similar valuable help on 
this occasion* 
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Qnoe again I oommend what I have written especially to those 
who attempt to combine a fiaithful practice of religion with an 
historical analysts and a philosophical presentation of it ; and 
I submit also this collecdon, the fruit of analogous endeavours, 
to the judgment of the Catholic Church. 

FRIEDRICH VON HtJGEL. 

KmsmcTON, Stpumber, ig^u 
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PAPERS ON RELIGION IN GENERAL 

AND THEISM 



1 

RESPONSIBILITY IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF^ 

SoiiB thirty years ago a saintly French Qeric was telling 
me his recent experiences at the death-bed of a Positivist of 
European renown* The man was in his seventies, and for a 
full half century had organised and systematised the most 
aggressively negative of the followers and of the teachings of 
Auguste G)mte — teadiings^ which reduce all reU^on to purely. J 
hum m^ realities taKn lor m ore" flian~ human" by a sheer mirage! 
o fthel^Sn nund* ilieaencmquesfion'waslhen m^'iBsMk " 
forties^ iTmSk of the finest mental gifts and training, and a soul 
of the deepest spirituality* He had been sitting, at the eiqxress 
invitation of the Positivist leader, almost daily for three months 
by the sick man, and had kept a most careful diary of all and 
everything from day to day* Nothing could be more emphatic 
than were this Qeric^s convictions that this Positivist had, three 
months before he called in this Abhi, been touched by a most 
real divine grace* A sudden, intense, persistent pain had then 
awakened in this philosopher's heart, without any doing of his 
own, a pain which, during the first three months, he had not 
succeeded in driving away as morbid, or in explaining away 
as an illusion* The pain was a pain for all the Sins — this term 
alone was adequate — the Sins of his entire past life* Again 
this same cleric had come to know, fixim the Positivist himself 
during the remaining three months of his life, the general 
interior history of his long past and the sort of acts whidi now 
so much pained him ; and this Qeric cotdd not but marvel at 
the innocence (accord^ to ordinary standards) of a life adulated 
from youth upwards and whidi, until these past three months, 
had remained without misgivings as to the truth, the unanswer- 

* A P^mer itad bcfofc the Secfttuies of the Biitnh hrancfaes of the Chmttaa 
Student Moifciiiciil^ March, igao. 

3 
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abkneaSy the neoewty and the duty, of its taxttrnvt, propagaodist 
unbelief* The Positiviat died, now eifiliatly tuie ot two thtngi 
— that the pain was no bncj, but, on the contrary, the moBt 
genuine of intimationsy the most real e£Eect of realities and forces 
ignored by himself up to now; and again, that he was not going 
to cease in death, but, on the contrary, would then see the realities 
and forces of ^R^ch he was now eiperiendng this e£Eect* Still 
worshipped by the few ^pi^iom he still adnutted to his presence, 
with half a century of intense virile labour and rare moral purity 
behind him, he was now dying broken-hearted (his own words), 
prostrate at the foot of that great altar stair of real experiences 
which was now leading him back to the God from vAiom they 
came* On the last day of his life his devotedly CathoUc wife, 
seeing death on his face, asked him whether he would Uke to 
be baptised (his militantly imbelieving parents had opposed all 
such ** superstition '0 ^^d he answered he would ; he was con- 
sequently baptised shortly before he entered upon unconscious- 
ness* But to the end this Positivist, if ashed to a£firm the Qitirch, 
or Christ, or even simply God, would answer, ^'pray do not 
press me; not yet, not yet**' Apparently, then, a man can be in 
good faith, at least for many years, in the denial of even the very 
rudiments of Theism* 

Some three years ago I was IJstcning to the account, by a 
scholarly young High Anglican Qeric, of his recent txpmenoes in 
an English Officers* hospital during the great war* Manyofthese 
officers, young and middle-aged, had met his religious advances, 
however elementary and tentative — they were all nominally 
Anglican — with a seemingly prompt, frank and manly repudiation, 
and with a confident and apparently spontaneous distinction 
between any and every creed and dogma, as the afEairs of a paid 
clergy and of dreamy bookworms, and a pure life, as vdiat alone 
mattered* The Chaplain, much as he regretted this refusal of 
all creed and dogma, still, for something like a year, I think, 
persisted in thanks to God for this Ttcogpition and practice of 
purity* But at last, one day he came upon one of these very 
officers, in the act of some grave impurity* Upon the Chaplain 
upbraiding him, not only for this impurity, but for the long 
deceit this officer had practised upon him, the officer turned 
upon the Chaplain, again with that confident and apparently 
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spontaneous manner^ and said : ** There now, once more I catch 
you out as the ardfidal paid Qeric, the man who wiU insist 
upon the obligation of what is £ar-fetched and unnatural, and 
y/Ako wiU be shocked at the like of this* I do nothing but what 
nature prompts me to do/' Here we cannot but feel that men 
can be hardened in bad faith, and this with regard to the most 
fundamental facts and principles of the most elementary moral 



We all of us, in various degrees and ways, even directly from 
the history of our own souls, can readily add further instances to 

\the two great facts, currents, laws of real life, just illustrated — the 
amaring innocences and the no less amaring corruptions of our 
poor human minds and wills* But let us now press these great 
general facts so as to reach some five large d^^ rp^P^'P"* ^uid 
deep maxims, helps towards a tig)it attitude and action in these 
very delicate, yet also very important, matters of real life • 



Our fiist disaiminatiQn is quite preliminary, but none the 
less important ; it dears up a oonfuaton very general in our dayi, 
and, with it, a perennial source of indifEsrenoe. We shrink in- 
creasingly— Hipon the whole rightly, I think, — from attributing 
bad faith, or impure life, or sdfish motives, to those who differ 
from tjs however largely, short of dear demonstration of the 
presence and operation within these persons of sudi debasing 
influences* But this right and proper suspension of judgment 
leads with ease to the assumption that we ourselves and others 
are, all and always and entirely, in good faith and in the earnest 
search and practice of the light* We thus soon conae to see around 
us a world constituted of countless intelligences and wiUs, each 
as true and strong as, there and then, it is capable of beii^ ; they 
are all, so far, equally good — there is no difference dther between 
the goodness of the one and the goodness of the other, or between 
the actual goodness and the possible goodness of any one of 
them* But thus we not only fly in the face of, and we rapidly / 
weaken, the sense of folly, wedmess, sin, as very real facts in^ 

our own life and in all human history : we even (and this is my 
c 
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moxnentary point) ignore and weaken a still more undeniable 
set of £aicts and of awarenesses* I mean that we thus sophisticate 
our sense of the deep importance of any and every increase of 
accurate^ adequate insight and power, whether or no we be 
responsible, innocent or guilty, 95 regards our possession of more 
or less of these tbxag^* Who blames a Hottentot for not knowing 
Greek i Yet a full hold of Greek means power for any mind* 
Who condemns Krkett Foster for not being Turner^ Yet 
Turner is a genius of the first water, Foster a worthy little 
scipplit^ talent* So with Milton and Eliza Cook : ** I woukl 
not bum a man,'^ says Matthew Arnold, ''who prefers Eliza 
Cook to Milton; nevertheless Milton is greater than Eliza 
Cook*^' Much the greater part in the education of a people and 
in the training of individual souls, and a very large proportion 
of the immense value of such education and training, is quite 
independent of any naoral blame attaching to such a people or 
such an individual, or of any moral praise due to their educators* 
Malaria has ravaged Greece for now some five centuries ; this 
has been a curse for the country, even if no one was to blame 
for it* Malaria can now be eradicated there within ten years ; 
this would be an immense blessii^ even if the men who brought 
this blessing were not more virtuous men than are the malarial 
Greelcs* 

If we would keep this preliminary discrimination quite dear 
and fully active, we must cultivate a vivid sense of the difEerence 
between impartiality and neutrality, and we must beware 
against assuming that God, the one author of any two souls, will 
have endowed them with an equal depth and rai^ of spiritual 
insight and of religious call* We do not require to be on our 
guard against similar errors with regard to the. body* I meet 
two soldiers on my walk, both apparently thoroughly good 
fellows, and certainly both children of the same God ; the one 
possesses both his legs, the other retains only one leg* I am here 
in no danger of declaring the possession of one leg to be equal 
to the possession of two legs ; and, in frankly recognising this 
serious inequality, I do not deserve the charge of bigotry or 
Pharisaicalness* Dr* J* N* Farquhar, in his fine Crown of 
Hindooism, has admirably discriminated throughout against 
two erroneous extremes in favour of the true mean amongst 
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rjltiti. 



the three positioiis possible for us towards the several reli] 
of the world. Neither, Dr. Farquhar insists, is any one religion 
alone true, in the sense that all the others are merely so much 
sheer error ; nor, again, are they all equally true ; but, whilst 
all contain sanrn truth, they not only differ each from the other 
in the points on vAnich they are true, but also in tl^ e amount and 
i mportance o f the truth and power thus possesseST IHot tbe 
neutrality H&di would stand equally outside and above these 
very tmequal different religions, and which would level them 
down to the constituent common to them all, is vAut is truly 
fair and really sympathetic* A much mort diflScult, a never 
completed task is abne adequate here — the impartiality which 
takes sides, not in prejudice and with only imperfect, exterior 
knowledge, but which does so according to the respective real 
content and objective worth of the several religions, as these 
have been ascertained after bng, docile study and dose sym- 
pathetic observation of the devotees of these religions. This 
would constitute an attempt to level up, — it woi^ mean an 
endeavotir gradually to constitute a great ascending scale of 
religious values and of their several increasingly adequate 
representatives* In such a scheme we can, and ought, dearly 
to declare, say, the Sikh religion Qn its pristine purity) to stand 
higher than unreformed Hindooism, and Christianity to be 
fidler and deeper than the Judaism it sprang from ; and all this, 
\ without any reasonable suspidon of partiality and narrow- 
mindedness* And the advantages of one religion over another, 
and the recognition of these advantage would be well grounded 
and of great importance, even if no sin whatsoever were reason- 
ably chargeable against Hindoos and Jews* 



II 

Passing on now to the question of accountableness, of re- 
sponsibility in matters of religious belief, we shall do well to 
acquire and to maintain reality and richness of insight into the 
matter, by a vivid apprehension of the three great fundamental 
facts and conditions oi man's spiritual lift, indeed, of human 

existence generally* Hus will fimiish us with our second, third 
c* 



? 
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and fourth discriminadon---<liscriiiiinations, these^ in the very 
thick of our subject. 
tkrt then, we are first busy with what lies below and up to all 
V specifically human acts and lives, although this lower range of 

\\ life furnishes the prerequisites, materials, occasions, stimulations, 
' frictions, limitations to these specifically human acts in cotmtless 
most subtle ways. We here find man to be a creature with an 
existence ranging from the lowliest properties, functions and 
impulsions of the animal, indeed of the plant and mineral, up 
to lofty mental processes and needs ; and from lowly instinctive 
apprehensions of similar existences of the mineral, plant and 
animal kind, up to mental and spiritual recognition of, and 
fellowship with his fellow-men, even though these men live now 
at the Antipodes or have disappeared from this planet three 
thousand and more years ago* We here discover that even the 
average humanity of man, even man^s bread-winning, law- 
abiding, tax paying, newspaper-ieading, activities all involve, 
at every step, a self-discipline, a rentmdation of animal impulses, 
which it has taken this individual man some twenty years of 
physical and mental growth, of psychic check and of moral 
docility to acquire, all tmder the influence of a human civilisation 
of some twice twenty centuries at least. And the acquisition 
and retention of even a little of such self-discipline involves 
responsibility, lapses, sin, for so long as the man lives upon this 
earth. No sane mind seriously denies that this is so, with man^s 
citizen life and with his natural virtues. Why then should we 
deny it, with regard to man's supemattu*al, heroic and spiritual 
hhi Is it that self-restraint is necessary, if we would at all 
times give twelve genuine coppers for one genuine shilling, 
but that self-discipline is not necessary, if we would at all times 
wish well to those who wish us ill i* And is a long self-training 
necessary for acquiring a steady conviction that *' honesty is 
\ I the best policy,'^ but no self-discipline necessary for gaining or 

^\ y \ retaining the insight that ** blessed are the pure of heart, for 
they shall see God ** i The fact of the matter is, of course, that 
all that is of characteristically human worth in any human life 
— all that difEerentiates the human from the merely animal- 
involves (if not for the agent, at least for the human influences 
which mould him), a tong and costly elaboration, across the 
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centuries and civilisations right down to the lives of our own 
parents, teachers, £riends« There has occurred here an elabora- 
tion of materials and imptUsions which, in their raw condition, 
are, at best, mere possibilities, occasions, and reasons for powers 
other and greater than themselves* All these materials and 
impulsions can be, far more readily, turned astray ; if left to 
themselves they sink downwards. The acquisitive instinct can ^ 
and should be trained into orderly and moderate support of 
self and generous help of others ; but it easily degenerates into 
cruel ctmning, callous cheating, and tmbounded covetousness. 
The combative instinct can be disciplined into the career of a 
soldier, sailor or explorer — into a life devoted to reasonable order 
and rational service of the pacific activities of the State ; but 
it easily sinks to a life of unscrupulous adventure* The sex 
instinct becomes transfi^^ured into a loyal marital companionship 
and the noble devotion of parenthood, or even becomes tran- 
scended altogether, by an heroic celibacy full of the love of God 
and of men at large* Yet this same instinct readily leads to the 
utter ruin of body, mind and soul* We are all thus trebly near 
to the mere animal, to the worse than the animal ; and responsi- 
bility, duty, virtue, temptation, sin, are writ large over all man^s i 
life and actions right up to, and indusive of, lus spiritual life* 



III 

At this point I would ask you carefully to distinguish with me 
between what, I submit, are tgo. really distinct and differing 
sources or occasions of difficulty in the spiritual life* Hence I 
pray you to refuse adhesion to the (ultimately single-source) 
theory of the Rev* Dr* F* R* Tennant, as propotmded especially 
in his suggestive book upon the Origin and Propagation of Sin* 
Dr* Tennant there draws out in full the position that responsible, 
deliberately willing man is evolved from the irresponsible, 
impulsively striving animal, and that this is why man is so per- 
sistently tempted to lapse into what now, for xnan, is Sin — into 
his, man's, pre-human stage* Sin is thttis essentially an atavism. ^ 
Dr* Tennant also very strikingly elucidates how the presence. 
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within us men, of animal impulses is a necessary condition for 
specifically human purity— a purity yMch is essentially a virtue 
within the human body and an orderer of its instincts* All this 
may be difl&ntlt of harmonisation even with the naast moderate 
of the Church symbols, i^* the Tridentine definition, concern- 
ing Original Sin; but it is in itself, I think, a position of great 
psychological interest and of much pedagogic help. The posi- 
tion explains and simplifies many pressing problems* But Dr* 
Tennant, very unhappily I believe, extends this his evolutionary 
explanation to all sin : sins of Pride and Self-Centredness are 
traced here as complications and subtilisations introduced by 
the sophisticating mind into the animal instincts* Pride and Self- 
centredness thus also depend, in the last resort, as truly upon 
the animal descent as do impurity, gfaittonness and sloth* Now 
this single derivation, I submit, wfll simply not work ; and indeed 
it involves a grave insensibility to the specifically CSiristian con- 
ception of Sin, and of the degrees of its heinousness* I take it 
that what specially distinguishes the CSiristian from the Stoic — 
and other Philosophical outlooks on to htmian virtues and vices, 
is precisely the Christian sense that Pride and Self-suflfidency is 
the central, typical sin* Lnpurity may indeed be the viler sin, 
but even Impurity is instinctively fek here to be less deadly than 
Pride* And for this same outk>ok, whilst Impurity is occasioned 
by the body. Pride is not ; the doctrine df the Fall of the Ai^b 
grandly illustrates this deep instinct* Indeed all sensitively 
spiritual observation of the human heart bears this out* I take the 
occasion to Pride and Self-oentredness to spring from the double 
characteristic of all intelligent creatures — that they are finite and'A 
dependent upon God, for their very existence and for all their \ 
essentially finite powers ; and yet that God has endowed them ) 
with a certain independence, a certain limited force of initiation,/ 
acceptance or revolt* It is, not the body, but the possession of 
this double characteristic, it is this capacity, not only for obedi- 
ence and dependence, but also for revolt and defiance — it is this 
1-Imperfect liberty which is the occasion of, at least. Pride and 
Self-Sufficiency* And the reason why all creatures, so £sur as we 
know, have been created thus with but imperfect liberty, may 
well be that even God cannot create a being possessed of Perfect 
Liberty-— a being incapable, by his very nature, of falling away 
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from his best Ughts — sinoe such a being would no more be finite 
and a creatuie, but infinite and God* 

Now this bnngs us to our third great discrimination and 
practical maxim. We thus insist 'Siat, as below th e level of the 
natural htmian acts— the acts essentially characteristic of a human 
being — there are the aberrations of Impurity^ Gluttony, Sbth — 
so there are aberrations above the level of these first, natural 
human acts* Here are ftide* V yity, Self^uffidency* I take it 
that many minds whidfsee plainly enot^ the reality of the 
lower offences are nowadays in the dark concerning the very 
possibility of the higher sins* The root-cause of this blindness I 
is doubtless the immense, visible and tangible predominance,/ 
and (within its own inexorably limited range) the immense/ 
triumph, of mathematical and mechanical, indeed goierally/ 
of Natural, Science; and the inevitable tendency to regard 
Arithmetic and Geometry as the sole ultimate type and measure 
of all truth and knowledge attainable by man* With this asstmip- 
txon well fixed within otir very blood it does certainly appear 
supremely ridiculous to blame anyone for denying anythix^ that 
cannot, in any place and at any moment, be clearly, demon- 
stratively, undeniably proved* How can I blame a man for 
sticking exclusively to the lucidity of twice two makes fotur, if 
this knowledge, in its full devebpment, gives him everything he 
requires, and if all other supposed knowlec^e leads him but to 
f<^ and fancy i And yet, nothing is more certain than that the 
richer is any reality, the higher in the scale of being, and the 
more precious our knowledge of it, the more in part obscure and 
inexhaustible, the less immediately transferable, is our knowledge 
df that reality* So is the reality and knowledge of a daisy more 
diflicuk and obscure than is that of a quartz crystal, and this 
crystal again than ** two and two makes four *' ; so is the sea 
anemone beyond the daisy, and my little dog hr beyond both* 
And so on again to man, to the knowledge of any one human 
soul, my own or another, or further to the knowledge of any 
great past historical personage or to a great historical event or 
period, say, the Great War so recently with us all : the richness 
and the i^ue, yet also the complexity and an obscurity which 
refuses to be completely banished, are together always on the 
increase* True Knowledge of God is very certainly not a matter 
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of great Ua"*«*^g or of subtle met^)hysics ; yet if God be at all 
like yfAtzt all religion proclaims Him to be, man's knowledge of 
Him must indeed be continuously re-beginning, and all attenqits 
to render this vivid knowledge in terms of a dear science must/ 
always leave not a little obscurity. 

It may be asked, however, where and how can responsibility 
and guilt enter here i The evidence for all these realities, from 
the crystal to God, is ^idiat it is : no good will in the world can 
increase or change it ; no evil inclination can suppress or even 
/4iyninigti iu The answcr is, that certain dispositions of the will 
very certainly enter into all deep and delicate apprehensions, 
be they of the life-history of a demads^lant, or of the doings of 
a spider, A certain rare disoccupation with the petty self 
here a sine qua non condition of any success ; it is this noble 
freedom from self which makes the character, e,/;,, of a CSiarles 
Darwin so very great* And the answer is further that, if a 
certain parental temper, a lovii^ humility v^ch joyfully bends \ 
down and contracts itself into the life of creatures lower than \ 
man, be necessary for the tmderstanding of the orchid or the 1 
earth-worm, so a certain filial temper, a loving htmiility which I 
joyfully reaches up, and stretches itself out wide towards they 
life above it, is necessary for our apprehension of God, Indeed 
the apprehension of the Higher-than-man, of the Highest, the 
Ultimate, the Perfect, — the Beginner, Sustainer and Constim- V^\ 
mator of all that is good in us, espedally of otir very capadty 
to give otuselves to Him ; this, very certainly, not only attracts 
our higher and best self, but also tries and tests our lower, our 
self-centred, our jealous and envious self. It is at this point 
especially that we oug^t, I believe, to look for and to find the 
presence and operation of Radical Evil such as Kant traced it in 
man's jealousy of the higher and highest as that same man sees 
them, or is capable of seeing them. True, such a life-story as that 
of the Positivist, sketched above, perhaps also that of John 
Stuart Mill, should warn us against explaining all and every 
Atheism by such perverse dispositions. Yet it can do but good 
if, whilst practising the greatest reserve in our judgment of 
individuals, we keep alive within us this sense that a certain pang i 
accompanies, in the meanness and jealousy of the human heart, / 
(and any one human heart is liable to more or less of such mean- 
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ness and jealousy), the full, persistent recognition of a perfection 
entirely not of our own making, a perfection we can never equal, 
and yet a perfection, the recognition of our utter dependence upon 
whidh constitutes the very centre, the inevitable condition, 
of otir own (even then essentially finite) perfection* I believe 
that not to be aware of the costliness, to unspirituaHsed man, 
of the change from his self-centredness, from anthropocentrism to 
theocentrism, means not only a want of awakeness to the central 
demand of religion, but an ignorance or oblivion of the poorer, 
the perverse, tendencies of the human heart* This then will be 
our third great discrimination — the ever possible, and the often 
actual, faultiness of our attitude to what is above us* 



\ 



IV 

So far we have considered religion as though it demanded only 
purity with regard to what is below the soul, the body, and 
humility with regard to what is above the soul, God ; as though, 
in a word, religion were constituted simply by intercourse of 
the alone with the Alone — the one soul with the one God* Yet 
there is a further abidit^ characteristic of Uving religion, when 
taken upon the whole and in the long run, which produces a 
third great group of responsibilities — occasions of virtue and 
temptations to various excesses or defects* And this third great 
group is, of course, in actual life, inter-connected, in the most 
various ways, with the other two groups* This third group is 
generated by the great fact, so often and easily overlooked, that 
though the religion of any one soul is, where fully alive, the 
most profoundly personal conviction and life within it, and though 
the reUgion of any such single soul will always show a certain 
delicate pitch, temper, application more or less specific to itself : 
yet religion is a profoundly social force, which operates from one 
contemporary man to other contemporaries and on from genera- 
tion to generation, largely by means of groups and organisations, 
history and institutions* Even the most aggressively individualist 
of men, provided he be still religious at all, will always reveal, to 
any at all skilful analysis of the content of his religious belief 
and spirittial life, large indebtednesses to this social, traditional, 
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institutiotial element of leligioii. Hiis element — this influence 
not only of single peiaons tntt of lostitutions and tUnp — o 
readily traceable in Our Lord's own life, in that of St* Paul, in 
that of St* Francis, in George Foa[, in William Law* And this can 
only change when man shall walk this planet without a body, 
when he shall have nothing to learn firom the things of die senses, 
and when God has become the God of the individual alone, and 
not the God also of human society and of the great human 
assodattonsp— the Family, the Guild, the State, die Omrch* 
Lideed the paradox is, meanwhi le, really true, that the mote 
utterly independent a man thinls himaetf of all traditions and 
institutions, the more excessively, unwisely dependent he » 
usually, in reality, upon some tradition or institution, if only fer 
the very simple reason that we amnot even begin to discriminate, 
and to use instead df beic^ used, vriiere we are unaware of an 
influence beic^ present at all* b is, of course, true that a really 
blind obedience to any authority is never equal to enlightened^ 
adhesion, and that it is such adhesion, vdiich should always be 1 1 
the ideal of all spiritual training ; and, again, that even the most 
adequate outlook ceases to have any genuine worth in die soul 
concerned, where this outlook is an a£Esur of mere routine* 
Nevertheless it is equally true, and bt less obvious, that what 
any one man can himself direcdy eiq>erience and exhaustively 
know at first hand, especially at the first start, is, in all subject 
matters and especially also in religion, amaringly limited, 
sporadic and intermittent* Only by a preliminary trust in the 
wiser amoi^ the teachers and trainers that surround our youth 
and adolescence, has any such man any chance of escaping firom, 
possibly life-fen^, self-imprisonment* It is by my not denying 
as false what I do not yet see to be true, that I give myself the 
chance of growing in insight* And certainly that man must 
be an atnaging genius who, at twenty, and even at thirty or 
forty, has not very mttch to kam from even an average repre-\\ 
sentative of any one of the long-tried institutional religions, \ Ny 
in their positive constructive trachingi and practices* 

Now if all this be so, vre have here a thiixi immense field for 
wise or unwise docility, for htmiility, partisanship, generosity, 
shrewdness, for meaxmess, indiflSerence, revolt, and foe all possible 
shades and combinations df sudi and siniilar dispositions* Three 
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points appear here to be the most important. There is, first, no / 
such thing m rerom natura as a religious institution which can! 
dispense the individual soul £rom the duty of a wise, discriminating/ 
appropriation and detailed application of the teachings and genius 
of that institution* ** A man may cease to be a Christian, and may 
yet remain a damned fool,*' is a well known judgment attributed 
to the late Professor Huxley* Similarly, a man may become a 
Quaker, or a Presbyterian, or an Anglican, or a Roman dtholic, 
and may remain almost as unwise as he was before ; he may even 
add new unwisdoms to the old ones, through an unconscious 
travesty of even the noblest doctrines he has now more or less 
mechanically gained* We can even truthfully go further, and can 
maintain that the "rhcr ^^ awff^ ^^^ gr»a»»f w f\if f-|qr%»n'»wr» 
and tbtt many-isirird alivmrw nr twird hy thfLgouLfor^ ait^t Jdl 
"^tfP^^tf nf»«»ti»afin^ of this Same creed* There is, again, no 
such thing for man as a complete escape from history and institu- 
tions* Thus the Quakers, very wisely, possess the institution 
of the Meetii^ of the First D^y and of their strict obligation* 
Indeed the minor religious bodies are generally characterised 
by the specially emphatic stress laid by them upon some, or all,^ 
of the few institutions retained by them* We can thtis maintain 
without undue paradox, that, by appurtenance to a particular 
rel^ous body, we really keep in touch with the great traditioir^ 
of naankind at large, and with God's general action in individtial 
souls* And there is, finally, no such thing as appurtenance to a 
particular religious body without cost— cost to the poottr aide 
of human nature and cost even, in some degree and way, to the 
better side of that same nature* Hence the need of an increasingly, 
wise discrimination — of a generous payment of the cost where 
it affects the poorer side, and of a careful limitation of the cost, 
and a resourceful discovery of compensation elsewhere, wherei , 
the cost affects the better side of our nature* No religious 
institution, e*;*, can, as such, be a society for research into the 
history and philosophy of religion at large ; no religiotss institu- 
tion can, as such, be asked to watch over the laws intrinsic to 
astronomy or anthropology; nor can the intellectually finest^ 
presentations, even of the particular religious institution, be ^ 
elected usually to acquire more than a footing of toleration 
within sudi institution* Especially will all these limitations be at 
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work in idigioiis of a large popular apptal and following. All 
this will, however, be bearaUe, in proportion to the ridmes in 
religious history and in present rel^ious life of the institution, 
and in proportion to the soul s perception and practice of die 
other divinely willed, fundamental human organisms and lives— 
the Family, the Guild, the State — sdenoe, philosophy and art« 
Such a soul will have to lead a life of tension and of many kvds ; 
yet the cost of it all will not be found excessive, if only the great 
central CSiristian realities and life become more and more die ulti- 
mate convictions and the all-pervading final motives of all our 
doings and aims« The omnipresence of God, His self-revelation 
in Jesus Christ, the need of all men for all other men, the organic 
character of the ssteat comoleies* esneciallv of the Church, and 
ttM> love for tlM> occasions of filiaL fraternal* oatemal ^atWt«- 
also and eqxdally in the qiiritual world — these facts and dsi- 
positions must become more and more part of our very life* 
We shall thus be both old and new, derivative and original, 
supported and supporting-— supporting, at the last, in our Utde 
measure, not only other individiud souls, but the very institutiofi 
Itself. 



And this brings us out of our three central discriminations— 
out of, as it were, the three associated cbuds constitutive of 
responsibility in religious belief— into a final serene levels 
somewhat corresponding to, yet gready exceeding in richness of 
content and in positive value, the openii^ serenity — the pre- 
liminary discrimination, vdiich, as yet, was without responsi* 
biUty for religious belief* For here at last we again come, or 
seem to come, to no responsibility— te, this time, something 
beyond responsibility. Nothing is grander, in the development 
of the human outlook, so long as such development is fully, 
finely Christian— from Our Lord's own teachings onwards to 
the general spiritual convictions and the greatest spiritual in- 
corporations of the Golden Middle Age— Aquinas, Dante, St. 
Francis of Assisi— 4han the ineradicable implication, and the 
growing articulation, of the di£Enence between Lnperfect and 
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^^jjEec^Liberty* All through the great movement we can trace 
the operation of the twin facts that man is by his Nature con* 
stituted in Imperfect liberty, but that the same man is called 
by Grace to the love of, and the indefinite approximation 
to, the Perfect Liberty of God. St. Augustine tells us ** passe 
non peccare, magna est libertas ; non passe peccare, maxima est ** 
(it is already a great liberty to be able to avoid sin ; but the 
greatest liberty is to be tmable to sin at all). This doctrine cannot 
but be true, unless God, Who cannot sin, is thereby a slave ; and 
unless human souls which, m proportion to the length and depth 
of their devotedness, very certainly grow less liable to grave sin, 
thereby become less free. Thus the Liberty of Choice is an 
imperfect kind of liberty, and Perfect Liberty consists in willing 
fully and spontaneously the behests of a perfect nature, and in 
the incapacity to will otherwise. Hi>iin> th? ^Af? arfiityyry ati 
i^rtj flip l^<s TCally ^^^^ it is. This great insight grew dim soon 
after Aquinas, amongst the thinkers who successively dominated 
the later prevalent positions : Duns Scotus and Occham ; Luther; 
Descartes, Pascal, and many another since, have taught a sheer y^C 
arbitrary will in God, answered by acts of sheer will in man. 
Thus religion becomes more and more something which hovers 
clear outside, which indeed intrinsically contradicts, the ration- 
alities of life and of the world. So with Descartes ; though for 
him the actual world order is within itself a rationally inter- 
connected system, yet the original choice of just this system is 
held to have been a purely arbitrary act. So further back with 
Occham : the Commandments, although interconnected as they 
stand, might have been established by God quite different, 
indeed directly contrary, to what they actually are. 

When we come to Kant we do indeed, in the doctrine of the 
Categorical Imperative, attain to something which God Himself 
could not have willed otherwise — to something expressive of 
His Nature. But Kant unfortunately, not merely ignores, but 
explicitly combats, the connection, already so nobly proclaimed 
by Plato and Aristotle, between Virtue and the Hi^est Good — 
between Morality and Happiness ; and in Kant the sense of the 
Reality of God and of His inviolable Nature (a sense of God 
which, in aU living religion, is, together with man's need of 
God and prayer to God, always primary and central) is, inHhere 
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not denied attogether, reduced to hypotheses in aid of the moral 
Uk. The &ct of the matter doubtless is that even Duty, and an 
entire life spent in Obedience to Duty, these convictions taken 
akme, are not live religious categories. So little is it true that 
perfect religion eliminates joy and spontaneity, as unworthy of 
itself, that only a lifie penetrated by spontaneity and joy, can be 
recognised by religion as of supreme religious perfection. The 
great Pope Benedict XIV*, in his standard work on the Beatifica- 
tion and Canonisation of the Servants of God, points out that, 
for Canonisation, as distinct from Beatification, the Roman 
Church requires, not, as is usually supposed, three things, but, 
in addition, a very important fourth thing* The Roman Church 
requires for its formal Canonisations a spontaneous popular 
cultus of one hundred yeafs ; three well-authenticated miracles ; 
three well-authenticated acts of heroic virtue ; and the note of 
expansive joy in this saintly sotd's life and influence, however 
melancholy may have been its natural temperament. As Matthew 
Arnold puts it, with delicate perception: what entrances 
Christendom in St. Teresa is not directly her long years of 
struggle and of su£kring to be faithful to conscience ; it is the 
rapt joy, the gracious spontaneity, the seeming naturalness oP^ 
the supernatural, in the last years of her life-long service, a 
service which has at last become the fullest freedom. 

Now if all this be true, the whole question of Responsibility 
in Religious belief seems utterly to disappear on the heights 
of the religious life. As well insist to Kepler on the duty care- 
fully to consider the stars, or to Darwin on his obkgation minutely 
to watch the fertilisation of orchids, or to Monica on her guilt 
if she does not bve Augustine : as to preach responsibility 
for belief to a soul full of the love and of the joy of God. And 
yet, even here, indeed here espeaally, we have to guard against 
unreality and dangerous simplification. Here below no soul, 
sufficiently ordinary for us to classify it at all, attains to a 
love and joy ever unbroken and incapable of increase ; and 
hence, at some times and in some measure, it has to revert 
to vrfiat were formerly its more ordinary motives. And again, 
even in the Beyond the perfection of the human soul, still joined 
to a body however spiritual, and, above all, still a finite creature, 
will not consist in the elimination of all motives except the most 
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extensive and intensive of them all| but in the full actuation, 
allocation, super and subordination of all motives variously good 
in their kind ^thin an immense living system — in an immensely 
rich harmony, and not in a monotone, however subhme* And 
thus a chaste fear and filial reverence, a humble trust, a sense 
of duty, and acts of submission and of self-surrender, homely 
virtues as well as heroic joys : all will, somehow, not be super- 
seded but included in man's eventual beatitude in God« A holy 
fear can and will be, even in heaven, the servant and watchman 
to our love ; and hence there will still remain some place and 
function, throi^ all etenuty, for the sense of responsibility in 
our religious belief* 
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RELIGION AND REALITY* 

RELIGION AND ILLUSION 

If we know something and care much about man's religious 
faith, its possibility, reality and depth, and for man's finding 
or makis^ for this his £auth a place within the rest of his many- 
staged, many-sided life, we can hardly fail to feel the severe 
strain, the solemn seriousness, of our present situation* True, 
it is a situation prepared by devetopments, or driftings, or 
entanglements, none of which is newer than half-a-century at 
least* Yet it is a situation which may well provoke specially 
anxious thought at this particular moment in the history of the 
world. For here, in the midst of a titanic war, of vast upheavals 
and of acutest problems, religion seems, at first sight, either to 
have ceased altogether, or to persist as a feeble ghost rather 
than as an inspiring, formative energy* Religion appears to be 
the sleepy sleep-compelling partner of all the institutions and 
illusions now drifting, tmder otu: very eyes, like so much wreck- 
age, before the storm* Look at the wild devastation, the Bol- 
shevik carnival of anarchy and tyranny, now submerging Russia, 
the land believed by us all to be so full of religious aspiration 
and of religious faith* Look at Germany* Can religion be 
accounted a great living power there, where the identification 
of Government with sheer material force still seems to steriliase 
all nobler, richer counter-movements^ And look at Italy, 
France, England, America* Is all, is much, in these countries 

^ Ftist {Niblished in an Italian translation in the Ccmobium of Lugano, ^909^ 
Here leprinted from the expanded original published in Thg Qimt, April and 
July, 19x8* 
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in a sound and spiritual state i And is religion really the central 
force within what here may, in its degree, be strong and £aithful i 

Is not religion, then, a spent power, a played-out thii^^ 
Ought we not to relegate it to the archaeological lumber-room 
— the museum so full already of the curious toys of the babyhood 
of man i Indeed, is not religion essentially illusion i Let us 
prepare our answer to this poignant question by a glance suflSr 
dently far back and around us to furnish us with a starting 
point* We shall find that, as soon as we do so'at all seriously, 
we are met by an app ^gent^ or jxal, co ntradict ion which runs, 
or seems to nm, through the deepest of the things that, though 
still ever with us, are yet in process of further or new articulation, 
grouping or fixation* 

I want fiist to describe this contradiction generally, on its r 
affirmative and on its negative side* I shall next draw out roughly 
the difficulties attaching to the problem at its deepest. And I 
shall tl^en, with a view to a closer grasp of the problem thus (^l 
at its deepest, and to securing a fair hearing for the sceptical 
solution of it, carefully study the leading utterances of probably 
the best equipped, the ablest and the most thorough of the 
sceptics* This will suffice for this first paper* Thus fortified in 
knowledge, I hope to come back to my own general description 
and questions in a second paper, entitled ** Religion and Reahty,^* 
and there to attempt some final resolution of the whole most 
delicate, most difficult, most important matter* 



If we care to look back into human history, we can do so now 
with a greatly increased refinement of critical method and of 
sympathetic re-^ygcatipn* Workers possessed of these gifts and 
acquirements are daily increasing and improving our collections 
of the literary records, the rites and customs, the oral traditions 
and legends, the psychical concomitants, and the ethical and 
social conditions and effects of the various beliefs of mankind* 
And this wide-spreading, very detailed, ever re-tested study, 
so long as it remains simply busy with the patient collection 
and sympathetic articulation of the given facts, traces every- 
where the following four characteristics of religion* 
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Everywfaete this study of the past finds (in various degrees 

\\ and ways, and in various combinations with other elements of 

^ human eiperienoe) religjon,-— the seardi for religion, or the 

sense of the want of religion, or evidences of the soul^s stunted- 

ness because of the ladk of definite religion* Religion, if we take 

it in this extension of the term, appears to be as universal amongst 

men as are the ethical sense, the political instinct, aesthetic per-* 

ception, or the philoso{diic inqmbion, — all of them most certainly 

characteristic of man in general, yet all as certainly devebped 

only very weakly in this or that individual or fiimily, or even in 

this or that entire race or period. 

>^^ Every^^iere, again, this study discovers, although here once 

V I more m greatly different degrees and ways, the influence, indeed 

the really central if often indirect importance, for good or for 

evil, or for both, of all religion, whether good or bad or mixed. 

Everywhere, too, such study shows that, as ethics, politics, 

^ \ art, science, philosophy, so also religion manifests itself in vAaX, 

^* is, at fiist si^, a bewOidering variety of simultaneous forms or 

successive sts^^. It shows moreover that for the most part (as 

indeed is also the case mutatis matandis with those other activities 

of human life and apprehension) religion remains to this day 

represented in large part by rude, inchoate beginnings, or by^ 

obstinate arrests of growth, or by convictions which, though to 

some extent more devebped and more pure, yet still manifest 

a considerable admixture of earlier stages of cultus and belief* 

And this same study shows that religion, in proportion as it 

gains a ftsller consciousness of its own specific character, retains 

indeed relations with ethics and politics, science, philosophy 

and art, and even increases or refines such relations, yet in and 

through all such relations it increasingly differentiates itself 

from all those other modes and ranges of life and apprehension. 

^ Finally this study discovers the most specific characteristic 

Vm of all religion to consist in this : That, whereas Ethics and 

^ Politics proclaim oughinesses, and seek to produce certain human 

acts and dispositions, and to oiganise human society in certain 

ways; whereas Science and Philosophy attempt respectively 

to discover the laws which govern natural phenomena and to 

lay bare or to divine the unity or harmony of life and the world 

as one whole ; and whereas Art seeks to create for tis beautiful 
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systematically to look away from all thii^ that are kss than 
man's apptehendii^ powers, yet it apparently does so without 
thought of, or belief in, any reality or influence other and higgler 
than these powers, existing and operating in itself or elsewhere. 
A powerful and persistent philosophy, Ptotheism, prodaims as 
its central doctrine the identity of the world, of man and of God ; V" 
and this Pantheism, traceable in many a degree and variation 
throughout more or less all ages, races and countries, can boast 
of at least one exponent of the first rank, that great soul, Spinoza* 
And the denial of religion, i.e* of religion taken as involvii^; the A 
affirmation of a more than human Reality, can daim so eminent \ 
a mathematician as Laplace, so morally fervent and socially | 
constructive a philosopher as Comte, scholars of such aesthetic 1 
penetration as Rohde, and so great a critical historian as Theodor x^^ 
Mommsen. 

But if we restrict our attention to specifically religious be- 
lievers, is the importance, the e£kct of this their beUef, for or upon 
their lives and the world at large, so very marked ^ Is the difier- 
ence, in depth, breadth and fruitfal force of soul, b etween the 
devout Theist Newton and the cold Atheist Laplace readily 
recognisable i" Is the difference in such effects so very great 
between Buddhist Tokio, Hindoo Benares, Mohammedan 
Mecca, and Christian London or Rome i Or, in so far as cities 
are frankly nutterialist, are they very plainly inferior to cities 
where they are religious i 

As to the autonomy of religion, is not this a myth i Is not 
every even superficial activity of man bound up with every 
other; and is not the whole man dependent, through and 
through, upon his racial and family heredity, his education and 
environment t* And cannot religion in particular be shown 
always to depend upon the moral and intellectual gifts, the 
general training, indeed upon the political, economic, even 
upon the psycho-physical, conditions and upon the geographical 
position of its various votaries i And if this is so certainly very 
largely, why should it not be so altogether i 

But especially do the objections against the superhmnan daim, 
»4he very claim which we hold to nm through and to char- 
acterise all specifically religious experience, — appear grave, 
indeed final. Since then even the universality, the importance 
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and the autonomy of religion can readily be shown to be difficult 
of proof, or at least to raise particular difficulties, in proportion 
as we insist upon rel^on as present only where there is a super- 
human daim; and since, according to our conception, this 
superhuman daim constitutes the very heart of religion, we can 
sinqphfy, and yet deepen, our task by concentrating our attention, 
for the rest of these papers, directly upon this, the superhuman 
daim of all religion. 



n 

The difficulties against the superhuman claim of religion 
can conveniently, even though only roughly, be grouped ac- 
cording to the peculiarities in the objects thus presented to and 
apprehended by the human mind ; the limitations, real or 
apparent, of these otur apprehending minds ; and the evils which 
result, with seeming necessity, from all such belief in the Super- 
human* Thus the first group draws its material specially from 
the history of religionism the examitution of still living varieties 
of religion, and from the student's analysis of his own religious 
ei^riences* The secon d group depends upon analytic philo- 
sophy — the theory of knowledge in particular* And the third 
group once again reqtiires history, and a wide knowledge and 
delicate penetration of the operations of religion, as these are 
still active around us and within our own souL 

The first group, then, is busy with the objects, be they only 
apparent or be they real, presented to the religious human mind 
and soul. These seem to inflict a treble, an increasingly final, 
denial and refutation upon any and all superhuman claim* 

For we can compare these eiq>eriences, in the past or even in 
the present of religion, simply with each other ; and we shall 
then find them to present us with endless variations, and even 
grave contradictions* Or we can compare the experiences in 
the past of religion with the moral law and with any sensitive 
spirituality, precisely in what we now feel sure are their most 
certain and most predous constituents; and we shall then 
discover those eiqperiences mostly to fall visibly short of, and 
often flagrantly to viobte, these constituents* And, finally, we 
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can compare the religious eiq)erienoe8, in their fuller and more 
harmonious unfolding and in their oompletest ethical satis- 
factoriness, with certain apparently well-grounded conclusions 
or postulates of natural science or of mental philosophy ; and 
we shall then find ourselves at a loss how to escape from con- 
tradiction of those experiences or of these other truths. 

Thus, if we take together the question of the variations and 
contradictions and the question of the violation of the moral 
and spiritual commands and truths, if we restrict ourselves to the 
Jewish and CSuistian Scriptures alone, and if we give these 
variations and violations the great advantages of taking them in 
the order of time and according to the tribe or people when and 
where they occur, we find such well-known facts as the following* 
We have polygamous and divorcing saints and leaders of Godls 
people, such as Abraham and Jacob ; and again such deceivers, 
as Jacob and Ja£l ; fiercely vindictive prayers by friends of God^ 
sudi as are many of the Psalms and certain passages of the 
Revelation of St* John ; and the extermination, by the Chosen 
People, of entire tribes of the original inhabitants of Canaan* 
We have also the conception that God Himself both tempts 
to evil and attracts to good replaced, only after some centtuies, 
by the distinction that God Himself attracts to good alone, 
and simply permits Satan to tempt the soul to evil; and 
insistences upon this earthly life as the place of the soul's full 
consciousness, hence for the deliberate service of God, in contra- 
distinction to Sheol, the grave and the Beyond, where the soul 
leads a shrunken existence, — insistences which last, practically 
unbroken by contrary enunciations, right up to the Captivity. 

Indeed, even within the limits of the New Testament alone, 
we get, first, the vivid eiqpectation of Christ's Proximate Second 
Coming and of the Consummation of the World ; and then, 
gradually, the adjournment, and finally the indefinite postpone- 
ment, of these cosmical events. Again, certain passages or 
writings conceive mankind as destined to a happy reign, first 
or finally, here upon our earth, however rejuvenated ; and other 
passages or writings place the after-life outside of, above, this 
earth. 

And as to the apparent contradictions between the experiences 
and conceptions of religion and certain facts ascertained else- 
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where, there are the t^ree ejq)gjcnoe8 or conoeptioiis 

appear to be simply essential to all Theism. We find here the / 






experience of Miracle, which appears to clash with the deter 
minism of natural law ; and two conceptions, — the conception 
of Creation, which seems to contradict natural science, even in ^ 
that minimum of evolutionary doctrine which can be taken as 
reasonably assured, and the conception of Personality in God, /^ 
vifbidi seems to contradict psychoh^ and philosophy in their, ^ 
surely, well-grounded contention that personality always implies 
at least some kind of limitation if not actually a physical body* 

The second group, which deals with the apprehending mind, 
contains two main difficulties, and this against precisely the most 
fundamental of all the evidences and conceptions of religion — 
^f'Revelation. How can the mind, it is argued, apprehend with 
certainty anything outside of itself, outside of its own categories 
and modes i And, still more, how can the essentially finite and 
contingent human mind, even if capable of a real knowledge of 
finite thii^ or of finite minds other than itself, have any real 
knowledge of, be at all really affected by, an Infinite and Absolute, 
even if such Infinite and Absolute can reasonably be conceived 
as Mind and Spirit i It will be noted that especially these two 
difficulties are called out to their uttermost by any and every 
superhuman claim* 

And the third group, which dwells upon the effects, i«tf» the ^ ^^^ 
dire c3eU3# accruing from the admission of religion as in any way ^y 
or degree superhuman, can be taken as containing two main sets 
of facts. For has not precisely that belief in the superhuman 
reality of the Infinite, the Absolute, been the cause why religion 
has so largely ignored other, great and necessary, human activities, 
— has ttumed away from science and philosophy, from art and 
politics, even from society and the family, indeed even from 
elementary morality itself i And, again, has not precisely that 
belief, when it has turned its attention to these other sides of 
life, attempted to dominate, to mould or to break them by and 
into the specifically superhuman religious categories, or even by • 
and into whole systems of philosophy or theology deduced 
logically from those categories i 

Of such turning away from the non-religious activities of 
life we have instances in the Jewish prophets^ antagonism to all 
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statuary; in the Mohammedan Sultan Omar's destruction of 
the great classical library of Alexandria; and in the htige 
Christian exodus, in the fourth century, into the Egyptian desert. 
And as to the domination, was it not precisely some belief in 
the Superhuman, attached no doubt in these cases to terribly 
crude and corrupt imaginings of the human heart, that rendered 
it even possible for Syrian and Canaanitish parents to give their 
daughters to a life of ** sacred ** prostitution in the temples 
of Aphrcdite, and to pass their children through the fire as 
holocausts to the god Moloch i In already morally higher yet 
still painfully fierce forms, was it not the beUef that God Himself 
was ordering such acts which rendered it possible for the Jews 
to exterminate without mercy the Canaanite tribes i And, in 
again less indiscriminate applications and ways, was it not such 
transcendent claims and beliefs that rendered possible, and indeed 
terribly actual, the Spanish Inquisition in precisely what con- 
stituted its apparently irresistible appeal i Indeed, in all and 
every attempt at direct regulation or arrest of research, specula- 
tion and science by theology, whether the latter be Musstilman 
or Calvinist or Lutheran or Catholic, is it not in fact the super- 
htmian claim, and the acceptance of the superhuman daim, of 
religion which render such action possible i Even further, does 
not the acceptance of any such claim lead necessarily to such 
results i And is not the only sure safeguard against such results, 
and against their disastrous effects, especially also upon religion 
itself, the resolute elimination of the superhuman of every 
kind^ 

And let us note that, not only the effects we have been thus 
describing fully explain men's sensitive fear, indeed often their 
angry hatred, of the very words ** metaphysic,'' ** transcendence,'' 
'"ontology," but that these effects also constitute a serious 
difficulty against the reasonableness, indeed against the continued 
possibility, of all and every superhuman belief. For what is the 
worth of such superhuman affirmations, if we get into troubles 
and dead-locks of all sorts, as soon as ever we seriously begin to 
apply them to anything, — as soon as ever we deduce, anticipate 
or test any scientific method or scientific fact from them i Can 
affirmations be true, and indeed the deepest of truths, if they 
have carefully to be kept out of the reach of all tests of their 
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truth ^ Is a position bearabk which forces us either to limit or 
vitiate our sciences — their results or at the least their methods 
and intrinsic autonomies—or to emasculate our religion i 



III 

It is obviously impossible for a couple of papers, indeed it is 
impracticable for any one man, to enter fully into all the sides 
and problems of this great matter. But before my second paper 
attempts some general construction that shall utilise and transcend 
the objections developed above, I want to take the problem, not 
according to any formulation of my own, but in the combina- 
tion of remarkable psychological penetration, of rare knowledge 
throughout large readies of the religious consciousness, and of 
sceptical assumptions and passion presented by Ludwig Feuer- 
bach, in by far his greatest work. Das Wesen des Christenthams* ^ 

It is true that Feuerbach is considerably dominated by 
Hegelian positions which have long ceased to be accepted with 
such exclusiveness by the majority of philosophers or even by 
the general cultivated reader* It is true also that the very ruthless- 
ness of his logic renders him sometimes unfair to his own general 
position, and makes him, so far, more easy of refutation than are 
minds swayed more inconsistently by various, never completely 
developed or entirely accepted, principles and trains of thought* 
Certainly much of value has been collected, analysed and 
speculatively or critically thought out in matters of religion, since 
Feuerbach died in 1872, an utter materialist, with but little 
following in his latest development* Nevertheless these earlier 
positions of Feuerbach, even where they have ceased to be 
azionuitic for professed philosophers, are still, in secondary 
forms and in semi-conscious ways, most certainly operative in 
various sceptical works* The vein of doc trinair e violence that tm- 
doubtedly runs through the book does not prevent the work 
remaining, to this hour, the most probing and thorough account 

^ The book fixst appeared in 1841 ; the text quoted by me ts from the editioo 
of x849j, as careftiUy reprinted by Qucnzel, in Redam's universal BStmothtk, 190^ 
I give it in Marian Evans' (Geotj^ Eliot's) Englfih translation, 1854, as inaae 
from the text of the first edition, with such few changes of nw own as are rendered 
necessary by the differences between the editions followed respectively by her 
and by myself. 
s 
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of the certain, or even the simply arguable, contributions made 
by man to religion,— of the resonance of man's mind and heart 
in response to religion ; and there has not, I think, been since 
^W^euerbach any mind, of a calibre equal to his own, that has 
argued, with so unflaggifig a conviction, for the sheer illusion-^ 
and mischievousness of all religion* And again, in dealing 
critically with a dead man's work, we escape all personal con- 
siderations and subjective complications, so readily awakened 
by even friendly controversy amongst living writers* And 
finally, by taking, not this dead man's last, much cruder book,^ 
but his fullest and most formidable work, we indicate, by our 
very self-restriction within the range of the writings of the 
author chosen by us, that otur object is not a complete study of 
Feuerbach, nor, on the other hand, simply a refutation of Feuer- 
bach at his weakest, but the careful analysis of the leading 
positions of Feuerbach at his best, to be us^ as so much vivid 
enforcement and as so much predse aid towards at least the 
formulation of the great question here before us* It will be 
sufiident for our purpose if we restrict our extracts to the two 
introductory chapters of the whole book* 

From the first chapter on ** The Essential Nature of Man '' 
let us take the following passages : 

** Consciousness, in the strictest sense, is present only in a 
being to whom his species, his essential nattire, is an object of 
thought* The brute is indeed consdotis of himself as an individual 
— hence he has the feeling of himself as the common centre of 
successive sensations — but not of himself as a spedes*" — 
** Sdence is the cognizance of spedes* In practical life we have 
to do with individuals ; in sdence, with spedes* But only a 
being to whom his own spedes, his own nature, is an object of 
thought, can make the essential nature of other things or beings 
an object of thought* Hence the brute has only a simple, man 
a twofold life ; in the brute the inner life is one with the outer, 
man has both an inner and an outer life* The inner life of man is 
the life which has relation to his spedes, to his general, as 
distinguished from his individual natture* Man thinks — that is, 
he converses with himself*" 

Now ** the essential natture of man, in contradistinction from 
the animal, is not only the ground, it is also the object of religion* 
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But reUgion is consciousness of the infinite ; thus it is, and can 
be nothing else than, the consciousness which man has of his 
own, not finite and limited, but infinite, nature* • • • The 
consciousness of the infinite is nothing ebe than the conscious- 
ness of the infinity of the consciousness ** (pp. 53-55 ; Eng* 
Tr. pp. 1, 2). — ** Man is nothing without an object* • • • But 
the object to which a subject essentially, necessarily relates, is 
nothing else than this subject's own, but objective, nature ** ^ 

(p. 57 ; Eng. Tr. p. 4).—" The Absolute, the God of man, is 1^ ' ) "^'^ 
man's own nature. • • . Since to will, to feel, to think are per- 
fections, essences, realities, it is impossible that intellect, feelii^, 
and will should feel or perceive themselves as limited finite 
powers, i*e. as worthless, as nothing* For finiteness and nothing- 
ness are identical ** (pp. 58, 59 ; Eng. Tr. p. 5x6). 

Now on this I would note the following. Fetierbach gives us 
here his own description, or rather his own very precise definition, 
of what actually occurs within man's consciousness— of what 
specifically constitutes the human consciousness. This particular 
interpretation has been reached, by some few men, tens of 
thousands of years after millions of men have experienced this 
specifically human consciousness. And even now, after this 
particular interpretation has come and is offered to all thus 
conscious mortals, and especially to those who particularly 
reflect upon this consciousness, this interpretation is recognised 
certainly only by a few, and probably even by a few only for a 
time, as a true and complete account of what is taking place 
within each one of us. These very certain facts do not prove 
V\ that Feuerbach's accotmt is false ; but they do prove that it is 
\\ not self-evidently true ; and this point might easily be over- 
looked, seeing the manner in which the truth of this interpreta- 
tion is assumed throughout the work as entirely above discussion. 
No doubt Feuerbach here proves himself possessed of the 
penetration and the courage necessary for drawing the conclusion 
of certain assumptions which run, in variotis degrees and ways, 
through much of specifically modem philosophy. Yet it may 
well turn out that h^ main service in so doing is to make tis feel, 
more strongly than we otherwise should ever have felt, that, if/ 
the older philosophy had its grave fatdts and limitations, thi» 
newer orienution is still largely infected by the weaknesses and|^ 
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one sidednesses of every reaction. Henoe it will be well, neither 
simply to attempt a wlu>lesale return to the old philosophy nor 
blindly to follow the new, but carefully to re-test the great 
questions as to man's primary knowkd^ in the light of the 
great facts of human life and experience — facts which every 
philosophy worthy of the name has, after all, not to ignore or 
violently to explain away, but to accept, to elucidate and to har- 
monise as best it can. 

Here then Feuerbach, comity from his radical H^^lism, and 
writing for a generation still steeped in Hegel, assumes stiaight 
away and even angrily emphasises, without any attempt at proof 
throughout the book, that man essentially consists of mind alone ; 
that this human mind can penetrate and can be penetrated by, 
can know at all, nothing but itself ; that it never grows by, or 
gains a real knowledge of, realities other than man hiinself . 
Man's mind is thus z&cted by but one reality — that of the 
species man, mankind, the human race, as distinct from what 
is simply selfishly particularist in an individual man. There is 
thtis, from first to last, in human experience only one object — 
the subject itself, illusively mistaken, according to Feuerbach, 
for something different from this subject ; and true philosophy 
consists in unmasking this inevitable, persistent illusion. 

Yet actual life of all sorts and its various special successes, the 
different sciences with their diverse particular results, and the 
now truly immense accumulation of historical evidence are all 
before us to warn us that this is not, that this cannot be, the 
truth — ^fuU and entire. These tell us, as so many elementary 
facts, as data from which philosophy must start, and to which . 
it must ever be willing to grant appeal, that man is not simply^ 
mind, but also sense, imagination, feeling, will ; that mind itse^ 
is not simply abstractive or discursive, but intuitive as well; 
that the human personality, if at all complete and perfect, holds \ 
and harmonises all these forces in a generally difficult, always^ 
more or less rich, interpenetration ; that these various consti- 
tuents of the human personality are developed in and by their 
possessor — they are slowly built up by him into his true man- 
hood — only by, and on occasion of, the contact with, and the 
action upon them of, other minds, other living beings, other 
things ; and that, however more or other he be than they, or 
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they be than he, he ever achieves some real knowledge of them, 
and thus, through his relations with them, he attains some real 
knowledge of himself. In this way, neither does the mind stand 
simply by itself in the human personality, nor does this mind 
merely abstract from itself and then hypostatise these its ab- 
stractions, nor does the entire personality stand alone in an 
empty or simply unknown and unknowable world. But the 
mind, a live force, finds itself in dosest contact with other ener- 
gisings and impulsions within the human subject* This entire 
human subject is always in the first instance necessarily related, 
^Ziu>t to an idea or representation, either of itself or of anything 
I else, but to some, to various, concrete realities distinct from, 
thoixgh not entirely tmlike, itself* It is the action of all that 
objective world upon this human subject, and the manifold 
reaction of this human subject to that world's action, which is 
primary; whereas the abstracting activity is secondary and 
instrumental, and necessarily never fully catches up or exhausts 
those primary informations* The more real is the subject thus 
stimulated and thus reacting, and the more real is the object 
thus stimulating and thus acting, the more ** inside ^* does the 
subject and the object possess, and the more rich will be such 
stimulation and such response* This is certainly the case with 
man when stimulated by a plant, and not by a crystal ; by an 
animal, and not by a plant ; by a man, and not by an animal ; 
by Isaiah, Shakespeare or Newton, and not by the man in the 
street* And thus we are coming again to see that precisely those 
realms of human experience and knowledge which, like history, 
politics, ethics, give us the widest and deepest subjective stimula- 
tion of the most varied and often the obscurest land, and where 
consequently a clarified, harmonious and full conviction is 
specially difficult for us, are precisely the realms which carry 
the ridiest objective content within themselves, and which 
offer the ftsUest reward for our attempts to capttire this content* 
From all this we can readily see that, whether man's conscious- 
ness of the Infinite is or ia not, as a matter of fact, simply man's 
I Y« consciousness of his own truly infinite consciousness, we cannot 
\Vdectde straight away that ** it cannot be anything else*" For we 
|\ certainly, concomitantly with our awaking to a consciousness 
of ourselves, acquire varying (dim or dear, but very real) 
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experiences of the existence, indeed to some extent of the inner 
life, of other beings as well. And at this stage of our enquiry it 
will suffice to point out that the spediBcally religious conscious- 
ness never has been, nor now is, and cannot (even when brought 
to book) discover itself to be simply the prolongation of the 
htunan individual, or of the human species in their own efibrts 
or achievements, even if we take such prolongation as merely 
potential, or as still actually to be achieved. The religious con- 
sciousness is always of Something other than itself; and, in 
proportion to the spirittiality, i^. to the specific religiousness, 
of this consciousness, does an Infinite not the soaTs own appear 
present and operative here and now in the world and in the soul 
— an Infixiite difiggj^it^Jn kind from any simply human pro- 
longation or ideal/^ncr^tfiirsoul rests upon It, and finds its 
support in the actual presence and operation of this Infinite, 
this Perfectness. 

The following passage from Feuerbach's all-important .second^ 
chapter, on ** The Essence of Religion,'' is specially instructive. 

** Consciousness of God is self-consdotisness ; knowledge 
of God is self-knowledge. . . • But this is not to be tmderstood 
as affirming that the religious man is directly aware of this 
identity ; for, on the contrary, ignorance of it is fundamental 
to the peculiar natture of religion.'' — ** Man first of all sees his 
nature as if out of himself before he finds it in himself. . . . 
iKeligion is the childlike condition of humanity ; the child sees 
^his natxure— man — out of himself. In childhood a man is an 
object to himself, tmder the form of another man* Hence the 
historical progress of religion consists in this : that what by an 
earlier religion was regarded as objective, is now recognised as 
subjective ; that is, what was formerly contemplated and wor- • 
shipped as God, is now perceived to be something hmnanJ 
What was at first religion becomes at a later period idolatry. 

. • . Man has given objectivity to himself, but has not recognised 
the object as his own natture ; a later religion takes this forward 
step : every advance in religion is therefore a deeper self-know- 
ledge. But every particular religion excepts itself— and neces- 
sarily so, otherwise it would no longer be religion — from the 
fate, the common natture, of all religions. • • • It is otu: task to 
show that the antithesis of divine and human is altogether 
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illuaory; that it is nothing else than the antithesis between 
human nature in general and the human individual '^ (pp*6S,6g; 
Eng. Tn pp. 12, 13). 

Here we have, I think, a profoundly true reading of history 
side by side with a colossal paradox, — a paradox which is indeed 
absolutely necessary to this philosophy, but which does not 
[follow firom this reading of history, a paradox which, from its 
very character, demands the strictest proof. Yet no such proof 
is forthcoming; whilst all the presumptions derivable from 

»i man's other, non-religious, eiq>eriences, and from the special 

\ nature and effects of this religious attestation itself, are very 

f decidedly ^^^ainst it. 

^ Thus it is indeed certain that later stages of religion do gener- 
ally look upon the earlier stages as so many sheer idolatries ; 
and that the strongly religious man, as such, is generally reluct- V 
. ant to concede an ekment of truth to those earlier stages. Such 
a man readily sees, in those earlier stsigcs, a mere deification 
of the worshipper's worst passions, and as readily fails to perceive 
any traces of a similar projection in his own religious conviction 
and practice. Hence, no doubt, an important peculiarity in the 
phenomenology of religion is here laid bare. Yet it is plain that, 

I unless the Irishman's argument be sound that, because a certain 
stove will save him half his fuel, therefore two such stoves will 
save it all, there is no necessary consequence from such admixture 
of illusion with truth to the negation of every and all truth, — 
to the denial of the operative presence of some non-human reality 
within this long series of human apprehensions. 

Again, it is true that religion has hitherto moved, upon the 
whole, from seeing God as it were visibly in the visible, outside 
world to experiencing Him in the operations of the human con- 
science and in the necessary laws and ideals of the human mind. 
Yet much in recent science and philosophy, and in the general 
movement of men's minds and requirements, points to future 
developments when men at large will again see in Nattire (now 
encoturaged to do so by science and philosophy themselves) 
not finally a mechanism, nor a blind impulsion and warfare 
of forces, but once again, yet now much more deeply than ever, 
a world which (in proportion to its degree and scale of reality) 
^ is purposive — a world indicative of, because preparatory for. 
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mind, love and will* The strict and sharp delimitation of Natttre 
and of Spirit, of mathematico-physical and of historico-philo- 
sophical methods and of their respective special fields, has been 
very necessary and has produced most fruitful results in both 
directions. Yet it is obvious that they must be somehow con<* 
ceived as operating within one great inter-connected world, at 
however various levels of reality. Indeed this inter-connection 
is continually being shown by the manner in which any earnest, 
well-conducted enquiry of any one kind promptly benefits all 
other enquiries of whatsoever other kind ; and this, as much to 
the surprise of, say, the discoverer in biology as of the student 
of religion. 

And in the study of the history of religion there is certainly 
no necessity for the mind which here knows most, and knows 
with the greatest critical discrimination and reproductive sym- 
pathy, about the endless variations and stages of religion, to 
recognise in this apparent chaos just nothing but a pretentious 
efiiision, a sheer projection, of the variations of the vain heart 
of man. Such utter scepticism cannot be a necessary conclusion ; 
since, were it so, such daring yet religiously tempered critics as I 
William Robertson Smith, Paul de Lagarde, C. P. Tiele, Edvin I 
Lehmann, could never have existed. For in the case of these 
scholars, and of many another now living critically trained mind, 
the intolerable insufficiency of all mere Immanence, the con- T^ 
viction that that very history testifies to the immanence of the 
Transcendent, has certainly not been weakened ; it has somehow 
been quickened by or during such strenuous studies. 

We undoubtedly find somethii^ dosely analogous in the 
history of man's other ei^>eriences and cognitions. What a 
dreary waste is the history of philosophy, of politics, of ethics 
themselves, except to the man who is imbued with the strongest 
philosophical, political, ethical sense, — the man who knows 
where to look for truth and fruitfulness, and who is at the same 
time trained in historical — that is in patient, grateful, mag- \SI 
nanimous — imagination ! It may be retorted that in religion 
we are dealing not, as in philosophy, politics, ethics, only with 
principles and ideas, but primarily, according to our own insist- 
ence, with a great self-revealing Reality; and that hence we 
may expect in religion, from the first, a greater freedom from 
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absurdities. But we can point, in arrest of judgment, to the 
notorious history of the natural sciences. Abo these sciences 
are primarily bttsy with facts and existences which reveal their 
own selves to the observing mind. Indeed these sciences deal 
with objects which are, of necessity, more readily discernible 
and more easily describable than cotild ever be those of religion. 
For in science the self-revelation is largely to our senses ; the 
objects revealed do not claim to be more, and are indeed mostly V^ 
kss, than human; and the dispositions required for their 
accurate ascertainment are of necessity not as deep, delicate 
and costly as are those required in the case of religion. Yet 
especially the early history of the natural sciences is, at first 
sight, a continuous reeling from one gross absturdity to another 
hardly less gross. 

The general conditions and circumstances and the specific 
effects of the religious attestation itself also strongly point the 
other way. For here we have to do, not with this or that par- 
ticular attestation, nor even with this or that persistent con- 
comitant of this whole range and succession of human experience, 
but with this entire kind of htunan life— one held by mankind at 
lai^e to be the highest and the deepest life attainable by man. 
And yet this life is declared to consist in a sheer projection, by 
the individual human mind, of the general, but purely im- 
manental, human requirements and ideals, although this 
individual mind is, whibt practising such a sheer projection, 
admittedly so entirely unaware of what it is doing that it actually 
considers itself, the projector, to be the creation of its own pro- 
jection. But in real experience doubts may arise within the 
religious mind against this or that concomitant or element of 
its present faith, — it may even entirely lose faith in this or that 
particular religion, yet it does not pari passu lose faith in trans- 
subjective, transcendent, superhuman Reality as such. And let 
it be particularly noted that, according to F^uC£l;>ach, the whole . 
force of religion proceeds precisely from what is sheer illusionn 
in it ; for it is just only that inversion, that attribution by the 
soul of the most objective validity and transcendent worth to 
this its mere projection of a self utterly shut up within this self s 
own sheer human musings, which gives religion all its specific 
power. The same, precisely the same, content which, when seen 
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in its ** true ** place and character^ leaves men cold or only 

superficially moved, becomes, when seen by them in its *^ false *' 

place and character, the most profotmdly, often the most terribly, 

powerful force known to history. Yet not all the recitals of the 

childishnesses, the moral abuses, and the intellectual trials and 

complications, traceable in and alongside of the various religions 

of the world, can make any at all just student overlook religion's 

magnificent services to mankind, — the most heroic patience and 

courage, the noblest purity, the most self-oblivious love and 

service, and withal the keen sense of the givenness of man's 

very capacities, of the pathetic mystery of his life, and of the 

entrancing depth of the Reality that touches and pervades it* 

It is impossible to see why Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz and Kant, 

\ and why again Phddias and Michael Angelo, Raphael and 

\ Rembrandt, Bach and Beethoven, Homer and Shak^peare are 

\ to be held in deepest gratitude, as revealers respectively of 

I various kinds of reality and truth, if Amos and Isaiah, Paul, 

I Augustine and Aquinas, Francis of Assisi and Joan of Arc are 

I to be treated as pure illusionists in precisely what constitutes 

'their specific greatness* 

The following group of passages will now conclude our 
examination of Feuerbach* 

** If you doubt the objective truth of the predicates (of God), 
you must also doubt the objective truth of the subject whose 
predicates they are* If the predicates are anthropomorphisms, 
the subject of them is an anthropomorphism too* If love, good- 
ness, personality, and the rest, are human attributes, so also is 
the subject whidi you presuppose ; the existence of God, the 
belief that there is a God, are anthropomorphisms, presupposi- 
tions purely human '' (p* 74 ; Eng* Tr* p. 17). — ** Originally, 
man makes truth dependent upon existence; subsequently, 
existence dependent upon truth ^^ (p« 77 ; Eng* Tr* p* 19)* — 
** Not the attribute of the divinity, but the divineness or deity 
of the attribute, is the first true Divine Being*'^ — ^Hence ** he 
alone is the true atheist to whom the predicates of the Divine 
Bang — for example, love, wisdom, justice — are nothing; not 
he to whom merely the subject of these predicates is nothing* 
And in nowise is die negation of the subject necessarily also 
a negation of the predicates considered in thexnselves* These 
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have an intrinsic, independent reality. They force their 
recognition upon man by their very nature ; they prove, they 
attest themselves* It does not follow that goodness, justice, wis- 
dom are chimeras, because the existence of God is a chimera ; 
nor that they are truths, because this is a truth. The idea of 
God is dependent on the idea of justice, of goodness, of 
wisdom, * • * but the converse does not hold *^ (p. 79 ; Eng» 
Tr. p. ai)» — ** Religion knows nothing of anthropomorphisms ; 
to it they are not anthropomorphisms. • • . They are pro- 
nounced to be images only by the understanding wUch reflects 
on religion, and which, while defending them, yet, before its 
own tribunal, denies them '' (p. 84 ; Eng. Tr« pp. 24, 35). 

I take these several positions in an order of my own. 

It is certainly contrary to the facts that religion, as such, 
** knows nothing of anthropomorphisms,^^ i.e. that religion, as / 
such, is unaware of the inadeqtiacy of all human thought and 
language to the realities, even simply as these are experienced by 
the soul. ** O the depth of the wisdom and the knowledge of God f 
How unsearchable are his judgments, his ways past tracing out 1 ** 
This cry of St. Paul (Rom. xi. 33) expresses the very soul of 
religion. ** One of the greatest favotuB bestowed transiently 
on the soul in this life is to enable it to see so distinctly, and to 
feel so profotmdly, that ... it cannot comprehend Hun at 
all. . • • In heaven those who know Him most perfectly, 
perceive most clearly that He is infinitely incomprehensible.^' 
This experience and reflection of the peasant St. John of the 
Cross {A Spiritual Canticle, stanza viii. 10) only places in the 
very centre of attention that which persistently accompanies, 
as a delicate baclq^und and presupposition, all deep spiritual 
experience, and which indeed can be found to some degree even 
in the less spiritual religions. True, philosophical reflection 
and natural science bring perplexities to the religious mind, 
and there is some connection between a man's growth in such 
other insights and his analysis and theory of his religious 
experience. Yet the influence of philosophy and of science upon 
religious ei^>erience itself appears to be primarily the fumishii^ 
\^{ obstacles and stimulants, of tests and purifications; and 
certainly the sense of awe, derived by the religious soul from 
its vivid apprehension of the greatness of the Reality, a Reality 
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experienced as so much deeper and richer than the soul can ever 
txpttss, is specifically difiEerent from any sense of uncertainiy 
as to the existence and the superhuman nature of the Reality 
underlying and occasioning this apprehension* Ifealthy mysticism 
and genuine scepticism are thus intrinsically opposites* 

The predicates which the believer finds inherent to the subject 
** God/' indeed whatsoever he says or can say, believe or wish, 
as to God, are undoubtedly txprtsstd within the linuts of, and 
in accordance with, the human nature in which they are ex- 
perienced or thought* ** Everything that is apprehended by any 
apprehendix^ being, is apprehended according to the manner of 
this being's apprehension,'' is continuously insisted upon by 
St* Thomas, the prince of the Scholastics, who here, as usual, 
follows Aristotle* (So, e.g., in the Swnma Theolagiae, First Part, 
75th Question, Article 5c*) Man can never jump out of his own 
s^n* Yet this in no way decides how widely that skin may 
stretch, nor what, nor how much of. Reality really afiFects man 
and is presumably apprehended by him with some genuine 
knowledge* Indeed man is found to possess somehow, in very 
certain fact, a more or less continuous, often most painful, sense 
of the inadequacy of any and all merely human mode and degree 
both of existence and of apprehension* And this sense is too 
fundamentally human, and too demonstrably impels him to- 
wards, yet never to rest in, his noblest achievements in science 
and philosophy, in art, in ethics, in life generally, for it to be 
anything but suicidal for man himself ever, in the long run and 
deliberately, to declare this sense to be sheer illusion, or (what 
is practically the same, and equally inadequate) to find in this 
sense nothing but the merely human race-^tinct* There th^ 
remains no way out of scepticism, where scepticism is least 
tolerable and where it is most ruinous, than to carry right up 
^into religion what we believe and practise in our practical life 
and in our science* Just as we simply admit the existence of 
countless realities, more or less diiSerent from, though only lower 
than or equal to otirselves ; and as we frankly grant the real 
influence of these realities upon otu^lves and our real know- 
ledge of them, since such influence and knowledge are prior 
to, and are the material of, our discursive reasoning about them : 
so also let us simply admit the existence of a perfect Reality, 
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sufficiently like us to be able to pexietrate and to move us through 
and through, the which, by so doing, is the original and per- 
sistent cause of this our noblest dissatisfaction with anything 
and all things merely human. Certainly no other explanation 
has ever been given which does not sooner or later mis-state 
or txphin away the very data, and the inmiense dynamic forces 
of the data, to be ei^lained* But this, the only adeqtiate, explana- 
tion moves us on at once, from the quicksands of reUgion as 
illttsion, to the rock of Religion as the witness and vehicle of 
Reality* 

Of course, this dim or vivid general sense of the Perfect, of 
all-sustaining Spirit, operates in men and is describable by them 
only in human terms; but this very fact and the believer's 
ready admission of it make the persistent witness to the Reality 
all the more striking. Fetierbach's own later history shows most 
instructively that the question of existence does matter ; that, 
sooner or later, it demands a categorical answer* It shows also 
how precarious, with denials as sweeping and as absolute as are 
those in his Wesen des Christenthmns, is the persistence of the 
sense, here still so delicate and apparently so vigorotis, of the 
possibility, indeed of the frequent reality, of costly, self- 
oblivious love and devotion amongst men and for men, without 
any superhuman belief at all* Indeed even in this his chief work, 
and according to the author's own actual procedure, which is 
often strangely ignored by himself, existence does matter* For 
here the subject of those predicates of love, wisdom, etc*, is even 
passionately declared to exist ; it is indeed not God, but it is 
mankind, conceived as an intensely real reality* But when 
Feuerbach comes to write his Wesen der Religion, ** mankind '' 
has become an abstraction, and only two realities remain: 
utterly determinist, immoral Natture and hopelessly selfish^ 
— -sensual, cruel individual men* Here also then existence matters ; 
indeed here it xnatters supremely. 
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RELIGION AND REALITY 

In ** Religion and Blusion ** we rapidly surveyed the main pecu- 
liarities to be found in religion at large throughout human 
history* These fynt1yy|^ii>g wr^ fcur : l^djosality, as wide for 
religion as for man's other deeper peculmities; I mporta nce^ 
traceable also where man seems without the religious sense ; 
Sel^iilfersotiation fix>m the other modes and ranges of human 
lift, in proportion as religion grows deep and delicate; and 
SupeMiumajjity — the sense of Givenness, Reality, Otherness, 
Supe^nSmanness, as characterising the Ultimate Object and 
deepest Cause of religion. We next noted the chief objections to 
allowing any specific evidential value to this last peculiarity— the 
superhtmian intimations ; we noted the difficulties against the 
admission that these intimations really take us beyond individual 
men's idle fancies or egoistic selfishnesses, or, at best, beyond 
projections, by the human individual, of the deepest, yet purely 
human, needs and ideals of the human race* The human race 
itself and the less than human realities around it are taken, by 
such an objector, as the sole realities of which we men are truly 
cognizant. And lastly we took the chief articulations of such a 
purely human, illusionist, eiq>lanation of religion, as furnished 
by Ludwig Feuerbach at his immanentist best, and we attempted, 
in connection therewith, some preliminary discriminations of the 
whole question. 

In ** Religion and Reality ** I now propose to concentrate 
more fully upon the deepest of the four religiotis peculiarities 
— upon the Evidential, Revelational quality of religion, its 
intinaations of Superhuman Reality, and to meet more systematic- 
ally the chief objections to the trans-human validity of these \ 
intimations. But I want first to make plain how much this final ^ 
exposition intends to cover, and in what way it intends to operate. 

The foUowing pages, then, will chiefly consider Re^^lgtion, 
but also, in some measure. Miracle, Creation and Personality, 
— since these fotu: experiences or concepts are all closely con- 
nected with the points in need of elucidation against the Pure 
Immanentists. But this study excludes any equal consideration 
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of Evil, Suffering, Sin* It excludes these great facts, because 
they do not directly obstruct, even if they do not directly aid, 
the question as to the evidential worth of the superhuman 
intimations* If the answer to the objections against the evidential 
value of these intimations, and against the reasonableness of the 
four experiences and concepts closely connected with these 
intimations, turns out successful, then, and only then, will it 
be worth while to study these great realities as objections to 
the Theism for which we have then found good grounds* Evil, 
Suffering, Sin, can then be taken as difficulties which are possibly 
incapable of any complete solution, yet which, even so, would / 
not of themselves abolish the evidential value we have discovered' 
in the superhuman intixnations of religion* 

It might indeed be contended that Evil, Suffering, Sin—* 
that the awful reality and significance of these thingsr-them- 
selves form a large part of the superhuman intimations of religion* 
But such a contention is based, I believe, on several confusions 
of thought* The intimations we here study are of a Superhuman 
.^y-AJltimate Reality; and this ultimate reality, in proportion as 
religion grows deeply and delicately religious, is apprehended 
as good, happy and holy* All this doubtless is always apprehended 
in oonjtmction, and in contrast, with other, different qualities 
of the apprehending man himself ; and these qualities, it may 
well be urged, are felt to be evil, painful, sinful* Yet the appre- 
hension of the man's qualities by the man himself are, in any 
case, only the occasion and concomitant of the same man's 
apprehension of the Superhuman* It may even be questioned 
whether a man's apprehensions of the human which are in the 
most dose contact and in the most constant contrast with the 
same man's apprehensions of the Superhuman, are indeed Evil, 
Suffering, Sin* I believe those closest and most constant con- 
comitants of the superhuman intimations to be, in actual fact, 
the feelii^ of Weakness, Instability, Dependence* And these 
feelings and apprehensions are clearly involved, as concomitant 
contrasts, in the experiences and concepts of Revelation, Miracle, 
Creation and Personality, which we deliberately include in our 
study* 

As to the form of the following exposition, it may well seem 
rather a clearing away of objections than a direct esublishment 
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of positive &cts. But this would only be an appearance* For the 
eqxxtttion assumes throughout the actual, indeed the admitted, 
existence of these intimations, inliether illtisory or not. The 
eqxxtttion has as littk the need, as it would have the power, to 
construct these intimations ; it simply finds them and describes 
and analyses them as best it can. The argument gets under way 
only upon the admission that religion, in hct, is always pene-^ 
trated by these intimations; and the argument reaches port 
the moment these intimations are allowed really to be mliat they 
themselves claim to be. This study has thus to be taken in direct 
connection with actual life ; the two, thus taken together, are 
free from any indirectness or ingenuity. The daim to trans- 
human validity continues upon the whole as present, operative, 
clear, in the religious intimations, as it continues present, 
operative, clear, in the intimations of the reality of an external 
world. And as our removal of objections to the reality of an 
external world necessarily establishes its reality for us — because 
there is the vivid impression, the sense of a trans-human reality 
all around us, which clamours to be taken as it gives itself, and 
which was only refused to be thus taken because of those 
objections ; so now otur removal of objections to the reality of 
the Superhuman Reality necessarily establishes its reality for us 
— since ^Aere, again, is the vivid impression, the sense of a still 
deeper, a di£ferent, trans-human Reality which penetrates and 
sustains ourselves and all things, and damoturs to be taken as It 
gives Itself. 



We first take, then, the characteristics of the objects appre- 
hended by the religious mind. 

z. Here it seems dear that the apparently endless variations 
which exist simultaneously between one entire religion and 
another entire religion, and even between single mind and single 
mind, or which show successively in one and the same religion, 
and even in one and the same mind, indeed that the crude 
childishness of much that most individuals and most religions 
think and represent their experience and its Object to be. 
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do not^ of themselves, condemn the position that a great 
trans-subjective superhuman Reality is being thus, variously 
and ever inadeqtiately, yet none the less actually, apprehended 
by such groups or persons* The Reality, extant and acting upon 
and within the world distinct from the human mind, and upon 
and within those human minds and spirits themselves, can 
indeed be taken as the determining occasion, object, and cause of 
man's long search for and continuous re-finding of God ; of the 
gradttal growth in depth and in delicacy of man's religious 
apprehensions ; of man finding his full rest and abiding base 
in the religious experience and certainty alone ; and of man 
simultaneously becoming ever more conscious both of the need 
of the best,' and of the inadequacy of all, human categories and 
definitions to eacpress this really experienced Reality* 

There is nothing intrinsically unreasonable in diis, unless we 
are to become simple sceptics also in Ethics and Politics, indeed 
in Natural Science itself, since, in these cases also, we readily 
find a closely similar, bewildering variation, both simultaneous 
and successive, — we find similar childish beginnings, and similar 
slow and precarious growth* In Natural Science the earth and 
the sun are assuredly really extant, and rocks, plants and animals 
have been with man since first man appeared upon the earth* 
Yet innumerable crude fancies, each variously contradicting 
the others, have been firmly believed for ages about these very 
certain realities ; nor are these same realities, even now, free 
from mysteries greater certainly by far than is all we know with 
certainty about them* Indeed the reality of the external world 
in general can be called in question, as certainly as can the reality 
of the spiritual world and of God ; the reality of both these 
worlds can be argued or willed away, as a mere subjective illusion 
or projection, by this or that person, or group of persons, for 
a while* But neither of these worlds can, with strict consistency, 
ever be thus dissolved by any single man ; and neither of these 
worlds will ever, consistently or not, be thus dissolved in per- 
manence by any considerable body of men, for reasons to be 
given presently* And note that the very closeness and interiority . 
of the chief evidences and experiences of religion render the j 
dear perception and true explication of their content and signi- \ 
ficanoe, in certain important respects, indefinitely more diflicult t 

\ 
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than is the analogous attempt with regard to the external world ; 
and that such greater difficulty is characteristic of every advance 
in depth, richness and reality in the subject-matters of whatso- 
ever we may study. Thus the science of the soul is indefinitely 
richer in content, but far more difficult, than is the science of 
shells. 

2* But we have also to face the widespread violation, in the 
earlier religions (even where these are already above nature- 
worship), of truthfulness, purity, justice, mercy, as these funda- 
mental moral and spiritual qualities and duties are understood 
in the later religions ; and the fact that much of such improve- 
ment as occurs (in what, if not the very heart of religion, is surely 
closely connected with it) appears to proceed, not from religion, 
but from the growth of civilisation, of the humane spirit, and 
this largely in keen conffict with the representatives of super- 
human religion* These are doubtless grave objections* For 
if Religion be, at bottom, the fullest self-revelation of the Infinite 
Perfect Spirit in and to man^s finite spirit, and if indeed this 
self-revelation takes place most fully in Religion, how can this 
self-revealing Spirit, just here, and precisely through the belief 
in the Superhuman, here most operative, instigate, or at all 
events allow, and thus often render at the least possible, terrible 
crimes of deception, lust, injustice, cruelty i How can It require 
the aid of man's non-religious activities against man's religious 
apprehensions i — ^Here if we care to remain equitable, we shall 
have to bear in mind the following* 

Man's personality, the instrument of all his fuller and deeper 
apprehensions, is constituted by the presence and harmonisation 
of a whole mass of energies and intinaations belongii^ to different 
levels and values ; and not one of these can (in the long run and 
for mankind at largie) be left aside or left tmchecked by the others, 
without grave drawback to that personality* Religion is indeed 
the deepest of energisings and intimations within man's entirety, 
but it is not the only one ; and though through Religion alone 
God becomes definitely revealed to man as Self-conscious Spirit, 
as an Object, as the Object, of direct, ei^lidt adoration, yet those 
other energies and intimations are also willed by God and come 
from Him, and (in the long run and for manlond at large) are 
necessary to man's health and balance even in religion itself* 
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So abo the /Bsthedc Sense alone conveys the full and direct 
intiniations of the Beautiful ; yet it nevertheless requires, for 
its healthy, balanced functioning, the adequate operation of 
numerotis other energies and intiniations, from the senses up 
to mental processes, in the man who apprehends the Beautiful* 

Such an at all adequate and balanced development of any one 
group of energies and intimations, let alone of the entire per* 
sonality, is of necessity, except in rare souls or in rare moments 
of ordinary souls, a diffictdt and a sbw process* It has been so 
certainly with ethics and humaneness* It has been so still more 
with religion* 

It is important too, throughout all these somewhat parallel 
growths, especially those of Ethics and Rel^on, always to com- 
pare the conviction, command, or practice of one time, race or 
country, not with those of much later times or of quite other 
races or communities, but with the, closely or distantly, pre- 
ceding habits of one and the same race and commtmity * Thus in 
Ethics, pol^iamy should be compared, not with monogamy, but 
with polyandry; and polyandry again with promiscuous inter- 
course* And in Religion the imprecatory Psalms and the divine 
order to exterminate the Canaanites should be compared, not 
with the Sermon on the Motmt, but with purely private vendetta/ 
We thus discover that, in many cases which now shock us, the 
belief that God had spoken was attached to genuine, if sHght, 
moves or to confirmations of moves in the right direction ; and 
in all such cases the belief was, so far, certainly well-founded* 

Doubtless more or less self-delusion in religion must at all 
times have occurred, and must be still occurrii^, both in 
individuals and even in the larger groups ; and doubtless, had 
religion never existed, certain special kinds of self-delusion 
would not have operated amongst men* Yet man cannot, without 
grave damage, do without Religion ; for he cannot, in the long 
nm, formally deny all Reality to a Subject in which man's highest 
inevitable ideals can find a persistent home and be harmoniously 
alive ; nor can he attain to the vivid apprehension and steady 
aflSrmation of such a Reality except by Religion* Ethics, Philo- 
sophy, Science, all the other special strivii^ of man, have indeed 
the right and the duty persistently to contribute their share— 
a share indispensable (in the long run and in various, largely 
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indirect, ways) in awakening, widening, sweetening man's 
imagination, mind, emotions, will; and thus to aid him also in 
his preparation for, and in his interpretation of, the visitations 
of God's Spirit* But (again in the long run and in various, often 
strangely uneiQ)ected, yet terribly efficacious ways) these various 
activities, thot^ not directly religious, cannot £ul themselves 
to su£Fer inevitably, if men wiU go further, — if they will deny all 
reality to the persistent object of all living Religion. Our grati- 
tude most rightly goes out to those men who, from whatsoever 
quarter, have helped to awaken, widen, sweeten man in general, 
and in ethical, philosophical, scientific directions in particular, 
even though those men may have had but little specific Religion, 
indeed even if (often more sinned against than sinning) they 
have vehemently combated the only form of specific, hence 
superhtunan. Religion which they knew. But a gratitude 
no less sincere is due to those men also who indeed failed to 
tmderstand the worth, and who opposed the growth, of such 
other activities, yet who preserved the sense of the specific 
character of Religion, — that it deals primarily, not with ideas, 
but with realities, and that a certain superhumanness is of the 
very essence of all full Religion* 

3« The points where the affirmations seemingly essential to 
all superhtmian religion appear to be hopelessly contradicted 
by Philosophy or Science have been taken by us as four: the 
experiences of Revelation and of Mirade, and the conceptions 
of Creation and of Personality. The first two will be considered 
presently in connection with the philosophical problems. 

As to Creation, it is plain that no sheer beginnings, however 
much we may attempt to conceive them in terms and images of 
the latest Natural Science, are picturable, or clearly thinkable, 
by us at alL Yet assuredly all the finite life, even all the ordering 
of matter, such as is directly known to us in our visible universe, 
are known to us only with marks of having had a beginning. 
Natural Science cannot indeed start otherwise than with already 
extant diffused matter, and cannot but tend to speak as though 
this matter, by its purely immanental forces, groups itself into 
such and such combinatiotis, and proceeds to ever more complex 
and interior results. Yet that ** already extant,^' that presup- 
position demanded for the purposes of Science, and so as to 
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secure to Sdenoe a situation in whidh it begins to have a subjeot- 
mattxx at all — surely exhausts all that such Sdenoe requires, 
and all that it can confidently teach us, concerning the eternity 
or non-eternity of matter. Again, the successive advents of 
vegetable, anixnal, human life upon our planet introduce differ- 
ences delicately, po^verfuUy dilBEnent in kind, especially when 
any one of these lives is compared with inorganic matter, yet 
also when any one such life is compared with any other of these 
several lives* And finally, the adaptations, in these several 
organisms, of their life to its enviroziment (even if simply caused, 
at the observational level of Natural Science, by survival of the 
fittest amongst a mass of variations) always pre-supposes the v 
original presence and the persistent repetition of variationsr 
deserving to be thus selected* We thus, still, get in Natural 
Science, if not a dear and complete proof of an Eternal Wisdom 
creating and ever sustaining all things, yet many a fact and 
problem which indicate how largely modal * where at all certain^ 
is Evolution** Evolution in reality sdH gives us, at most and at 
best, not the ultimate why but the intermediate how ; whilst the 
points of central religious importance here appear to be, not so 
much the non-eternity, as the createdness, of all finite realities* 

Thus St* Thomas can teach us that the Eternity of the material 
universe would not be incompatible with its Creation, and that 
only Creation is intrinsically essential to Theism ; although the 
Jewish-Christian Revelation has now tattght us that, as a matter 
of fact, the universe is not only a creature but a non-eternal one* 
And indeed it appears certain that what religion here centrally 
cares for is ** the mysterious and permanent relation between 
the moving changes we know in part, and the Power (after the 
fashion of that operation, unknown) which is ** Itself unmoved 
all motion's source*''^ 

As to the Personal God, it has now become a prevalent fashion 
angrily to proclaim, or complacently to assume, the utter 
absurdity of anything Personal about the Infinite; since Per- 
sonality, of every degree and kind, essentially implies, indeed 
largely consists of, limitations of various kinds, and is a gross 
anthropomorphism the moment we apply it to anything but 
man himself* Yet it is interesting to note the readiness with 

> Rev* P* N* Waggec^ m DandHim and Modern Sennet (1909), p* 490* 
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which these same thinlGers will hypostatise parts, or special 
ftmcdons, of our human personality, and will indeed do so 
largely with concepts which we know to be specially character- 
istic of spatially extended bodies. Thus Thought or Love or 
/T^Law, or even Substance, nothing of all this is, for such thinkers, 
M^ anthropomorphic or sub-htunan; but anything personal is 
rank anthropomorphism. Yet it is only self-consdous spirit 
that we know well, since it alone do we know from within. Self- 
consdous spirit is immensely rich in content ; and self-consdous 
spirit is by far the widest and yet deepest reality known to us at 
all. True, Natural Sdence and even Philosophy do not, of them- 
selves, fully find the Personal God, since Natural Sdence is not, 
as sudi, busy with the like ultimate questions, and since Philo- 
sophy (as we shall show presently) appears, of itself, to bring us 
indeed to certain more than human orders or laws, but hardly 
fully to the Orderer. But there is nothing intrinsically unreason- 
able in thinking of the ultimate Cause, Ground and End of the 
world as certainly not less than, as somehow not all tmlike, what 
we know our own self-consdous mind, feeling and will to be, 
provided we keep the sense that God is certainly not just one 
Object amongst other objects, or even simply one Subject 
amongst other subjects; and that, though variously present 
and operative in all subjects and objects. He is not only more 
perfect than, but distinct and different from, them all. In so 
thinking we find in, or we attribute to, the supreme Reality 
what we ourselves possess that is richest in content, that is best 
known to tis, and that is most perfect within our own little yet 
real ticptricnct — we have done what we could ; and life and 
history abotmd with warnings how easy it is here to go apparently 
further and to fare in fact very much worse. 
Indeed we can safely hold with Lotze, not only that Personality 
I is compatible with Infinitude, but that the personality of all 
\ finite beings can be shown to be imperfect precisely because 
I of their finitude, and hence that ** Perfect Personality is com- 
l patible only with the conception of an Infinite Being ; finite 
I beings can only achieve an approximation to it.'^ ^ 

der RdigfanspkihsophU (cd. 1884), pp. 45, 46. 
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II 

The general philosophical difficulties appear to be met by 
the following £acts and observations* 

z« Man's actual eiq)eriences, the data with which he starts, 
are never (as a certain current in modem philosophy might easily 
lead us to believe) simply impressions which are felt by man at 
the time of his receiving them as purely subjective, or which are 
conclusively shown to be merely subjective by philosophical 
analysis, or which in reason man ought to assume to be merely 
subjective unless a strict demonstration of their trans-6ub« 
jectivity be forthcoming. The data of man's actual eiq[)erienoe, 
on the contrary, are subject and object, each giving to and taking 
from the other ; the two, and not the one only, are (somehow 
and to some co-relative extent) included within the sing^ human 
consciousness* And since only an outlook so pturely soUpsistic 
as to be destructive of the asstmiptions necessary to any and aU 
coherent reasoning can, in the long tun, deny the reality of some- 
thing, indeed also of some mind or minds, other than, and 
distinct from, our own minds ; and since these our minds are 
doubtless surrotmded by and related to such other various 
realities : the rational presumption is that the spontaneous and 
universal testimony of these our minds (after deduction of such 
points or forms as can be clearly shown to be simply subjective) 
is truly indicative of the several trans-subjective realities which 
these experiences so obstinately proclaim* Kant's interestingly 
unconscious self-contradiction here, — that we can know nothing ^ 
whatever about trans-subjective reality, yet that we know for cer- 
tain it is in no sense like what even our deepest and 'most closely 
criticised experiences indicate it to be — can doubtless not be 
maintained as reasonable by any mind once vividly aware of the 
inconsistency* We shaU have, on the contrary, to say that, by 
the very nature of things, we cannot indeed get dean out of our 
mind, so as to compare things as they are outside it with the 
same things as we e3q>erience them within it ; yet that we have 
every solid reason for, and no cogent reason against, holdit^ that 
the objects most persistently apprehended by our deeper eiq>eri- 
ence as trans^ubjectively real, and whose acceptance by us as 
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thus real brings Ughti order and fruitfulness, in the most un- 
expected ways and into the most remote places of our life and 
work^ are indeed trans-subjectively real and are, in themselves, 
not all unlike to, not disconnected with, what we thus apprehend 
them to be. 

We doubtless know nothing completely, nothing adequately, 
not even ourselves; we know nothing directly from within 
except ourselves* Yet we do not know only ourselves, or other 
things only through Tessoning them out from this our self- 
knowledge. But, in the endless contacts, friendly, hostile, of 
give, of take, between ourselves and the objects of all k^ds 
which act upon us, and upon which we act in some degree or 
way, we do not obtain, of ourselves a real knowledge, and of the 
other things a merely subjective impression as to their mere 
appearance; but sudi contacts always simultaneously convey 
some real experience, some real knowledge, both of oturselves 
and of the objects thus experienced, and indeed of each precisely 
on occasion, and because, of the other* 

But can I thus eiq)erience and know God i The question is, 
in the first instance, not whether I can, but whether I do. It is 
true that, outside the specifically religious life and apprehension, 
there is no vivid experience of God as a Distinct Reality, as the 
Supreme Subject, as Self-Consdous Spirit. Nor, even in the 
religious life, is God so apprehended except on occasion of and 
in contrast to other, different, lesser realities* Yet even outside 
such specifically religious experiences, in aU the larger human 
apprehensions and endeavours, wheresoever they become entirely 
serious and fully conscious of their own essential presuppositions 
and necessary ideals, there is fotmd to exist, ineradicably, the 
sense of a Mbre-than-merely-subjective, whether individually 
or even generally human, without which those larger appre- 
hensions and endeavours would lose all tiltimate worth and 
justification* 

This Mbre-than-merdy-subjective was admirably brought out, 
as regards Ethics, by Fidhte in x8oo* ** Let us suppose you go 
and sow seed in a field : so much as this may be reckoned as 
your own act alone* But you no doubt sow, not simply to sow, 
but that your seed may germinate and may bear frtiit* The 
latter, the future harvest— however much your sowing may be 
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a necessary condition for it — is no more your action, but the 
aim of your action* We have here two things, and not one/' 
** Now in all your actions which show vtstbly in the world of 
sense, you always reckon in this way upon two things : — upon a 
first tiling, which is solely prodticed by yourself, and upon a 
second thing, which exists and which acts entirely independently 
of yotu:self, and is simply known to you, — an eternal Order of 
Nature/' And thus too in Ethics* '* If a man here calls the law 
by which a special consequence necessarily follows from any 
particular determination of his will, an Order, and (in con- 
tradistinction from the Order of Nature), a Moral or Intelligible 
Order, whence a Moral or Intelligible Coherence, or Systen^ 
or World, wotild arise ; such a man would not, by this procedure, 
be pladi^ the Moral Order within the finite moral beings them- 
selves, but outside of [in distinction from] them; he wotild 
thus assuniie something in addition to these beings/' ** Now 
here is, according to me, the place of Religious Faith, — here, in 
this necessary thinking and demanding of an Intelligible Order, 
Law, Arrangement, or whatever else you may care to call it, 
by which all genuine morality, the interior purity of the heart, 
has necessary consequences/' ^ But the late Professor Windel- 
band, in his Pradadien (1903 and since), and Professor Eucken, 
in his Der Wahrhatsgehah der Rdigfjon (1904 and since), have 
traced out in much detail precisely similar necessitations in the 
Theory of Kaowledge and in Logic, and again in ^Ssthetics, where j 
the worlds of the trans-subjectively True and the trans-sub* 
jectively Beautiful are as truly necessary presuppositions as is a 
world of the trans-subjectively Good a necessary presupposition 
in Ethics* And the late Professor Siegwart and Professor Volkelt 
have most thoroughly laid bare the ever-present working of this 
trans-subjective intimation and faith in Lc^c and the Theory of 
Knowledge* 

Now even with these three more-than-simply^ubjective 
worlds we have not, it is true, yet reached the Setf-<x>nsciou8 
Spirit experienced by Religion* But we have thtis established 
important points* Man^s general, htsman experience (idiereso- 
ever it is suflBdently wide, deep and earnest, sufficiently trustful 
of whatever may ttim out to be its necessary pre-cequisites, 

* SdrnmOidki Werkh voL v^ pp. ^S^ 389, ^f^ 9949 
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and suffidendy pressed and analysed) reveals mtunadons and 
orders of more than merely human origin, trudi and range. 
Man's general, human txpcdaict reveals this Trans-Subjecdve, 
Superhuman World in at least three specific forms, on three 
dsfierent sides of his eiq)erience* And whether or not there be 
still another legitimate form and side of human eiq>erience, a 
fourth revelation of the Trans^ubjective, Superhtmian World 
which can hring further light and support to those three, it is 
certain that, having got as far as those three revelations, it is 
exceedingly difficult for men at large to retain a vivid faith in 
tiiose three worlds, and yet deliberately to reject the revelation 
of Se]f-<onscious Spirit offered to them by ReUgton. True, the 
same Ficfate, continuously so sure of the reality and more than 
human character of the Moral World, tells us, in 1798 and z8oo, 
that '' this faith is faith full and entire* That living and active 
Moral Order is itself God ; we do not require and we cannot 
apprehend any other. There is no grotmd in reason for going 
beyond such a Moral Cosmic Order, and, by means of a con- 
clusion from the effect to the catise, to assume, in addition, a 
Particular Being as this cause/' ^ But then we are left thus at ibt 
surely strain, highly abstract, more or less mythical, conception 
of ** an active Ordering/* ' We are thus given an Order which 
is not a mere Orderedness, in which case God and world would 
be one, and there would be no God ; but an Order which is an 
active Ordering, which is, in so far, distinct from the world it 
orders ; and yet an Ordering which neither is, nor implies, an 
Orderer. But it is sturely entirely doubtful (even apart from 
what the complete, hence also especially the religiotis, experience 
of mankind may convey and require) whether sudi a strange 
intermezzo of a conception is, in the long run, possible for the 
human mind* For we have here an active Ordering of a gigantic 
conflict and confusion, according to abiding, more than human, 
standards of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, standards not made 
by, yet recognisable by, the human spirit ; and nevertheless this 
Ordering and these standards are not to be the effects of Self- 
conscious Spirit, and are not to be apprehended by such a spirit* 
Insistence upon this intermezzo, as the ultimate analysis of 
man^s entire legittmate txperitnot, becomes indeed something 
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doctrinaire and oontradicts the general method and temper which 
have led the mind to the point attained^ if we uriU maintain it 
even after we have been brought face to face with the massive^ 
varied, persistent witness of the religiotis sense and life* For 
only if we show how and why the logical, the aesthetic and the 
ethical life can alone be trusted and not the religious life also, 
where it supplies what those three lives all severally seek, can 
we consistently accept the deep-lying testimony of the logical, 
aesthetic and ethical lives, and, nevertheless, refuse or e:q>lain 
away the central witness of the religious life* Fichte indeed bids 
us ** cease to listen to the demands of an empty system,'* and to 
beware lest, by our hypothesis of a Personal God, we make the 
first of all objective cognitions, the most certain of all certainties, 
to depend upon '^ingenious pleadings (KlUgfilei)/* ^ Yet the 
now immensely abundant testimony of Religion Ues before us as 
a warning that Fichte here confounded philosophical thinking 
and the general idea of religiousness with the specifically religious 
experiences themselves* Theological deductions and specula«> 
tions have indeed at times articulated or analysed, in ** ing^otss " 
ways, the deepest and most delicate e3q>eriences of living religion* 
Yet these experiences themselves always present their object 
as overflowingly existent; and, in proportion as spirituality 
becomes more conscious of its own requirements and more 
sensitively discriminatii^, this object is apprehended as perfect 
Self-conscious Spirit, as very Source of all existence and reality* 
We can indeed zrgiit against Religion, as mistaken in so doing; 
but that Religion actually does so, and this, not in the form of 
deductive reasoning, but in that of intuitive experience, cannot 
seriotisly be denied* 

And this Religious Experience is, in £act, interwoven, from first 
to last, with the sense of Revelation and the sense of Miracle* 

a* As to Revelation, it ia remarkable that men's latter-day 

\ pre-occupation with the apparent inq)erfections in the content 

\of the various religions has frequently blinded them to the 

^nexoellenoe of the form, the vehide of all Rel^on* For the diar^ 

acteristic form of all Rel^on is Revelation ; and the various 

activities and achievements of human life, wheresoever these 

are sufficiently deep to awaken and to hold the entire man and 

* SOmmUi^ W€rk$t vol* T«, p. z8o* 
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to lead him to some otrtitude, all possess, in various degrees 
and ways, something nv^atUmal about them*^ 

It is true, of course, that the nd/ Realism or Objectivism of 
classical and mediaeval times (so little conscious, upon the whole, 
of the always present, and often large, contribution furnished 
by the apprehending human Subject to this subject's appre- 
hensions of the Object) led, by the excess of every reaction, 
to a sometimes equally one-sided Tdfalfem or Subjectivism, in 
which the entire outer and inner world becomes the sheer pro- 
jection, or at least the purely subjective elaboration, by mankind, 
into orders of beauty, truth and goodness, of y/Azt is intrinsically 
(or what at least is found by us analytically to be) a sheer agntf 
morttovn— just so much dead matter or wild flux and chaotic 
impulsions* Yet it is equally true that the newer sciences of 
Biology, Sociology and History are now fast bringing us to a third 
stage iPiiiere truth and life will more and more evidently be found 
to consist in the fullest and most manifold interaction between 
Subject and Object— and this in increasing degrees, according to 
the increase in the importance of the subject-matter eiq>erienoed 
or studied* And everywhere in these newer sdenoes there is a 
sense of how mudi there is to get, how rich and self-communi- 
cative is all reality, to those who are sufiBdently detached from 
their own petty subjectivisms* A keen yet reverent study of the 
Given appears here, — by a Darwin, be it of but the earth-worm, 
and by a Wilken, be it of but the scribblings on ancient potsherds* 
And then die greater Gftperiiiesses are found in those vast Intelligible 
Orders, which persistently show themselves anew, wheresoever 
htmian eiq)erienoe is sufficiently pressed, and which so entranced 
the great minds of a Kant and of a Fichte* In all these cases we 
have an absorption of die Subject in the Object, and a response 
— an assuredly gradual, ever only partial, yet a very real, self- 
revelation — of the Object to the Subject* In the cases of these 
Intelligible Orders we have already something more or less 
religious* Indeed the sense of Givenness, of Prevenienc e, of a 
Grace, of something transcendent having in part become Im- 
manent to our htmian world as a Fact within this facttial world, 
and of this Pact as alone renderii^ even possible that sense of 



* See Mf * demeiit C. J. Wct)b*s oodleiit eipositiQa tn PrMms in th$ ROaHom 
h Ummt God and Mian (iaix)# pp. aS ff* 
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Givetmes^— all these experienoes are alftady present in the 9p^ 
prehension and aflBrmation of those InteUigibk Orders as truly 
extant* And yet it is only the specifically religious experience 
which gives us Revelation at its fullest, not only as to Revelation's 
content but also as to Revelation's form* ForReligkm alone brings 
the vivid revelation of Spirit other than the human— a Sptiit so 
perfect and so richly real as bself to be the ultimate, overflowingly 
self-conscious cause of man's very capacity for apprehending It* 
Nevertheless, such a Self-manifestation oi Perfect Spirit, once 
found and accepted, gives a base, a settii^ and a crown to all 
those other self-manifestations of the lesser realities — a base, 
a setting and a crown which their graduated series, taken as a 
whole, so greatly requires and which indeed it dimly and semi- 
consciously prepares yet cannot itself effectuate* And this same 
Self-manifestation of Spirit and the htmian spirit's response to 
It, render superfluous all attempts, always more or less hopeless, 
to construct God A priori, or even to demonstrate Him, from 
the facts of nature and of human life, by any single, deductive 
argument of a strictly constraining force* Because Spirit, God, 
works in our midst and in our depths, we can and we do know 
Him ; because God has been the first to condescend to us and 
to love us, can we arise and love I£m in return* ^'Doyouwake^" 
asks St* Bernard* ** Well, He too is awake* If you arise in the 
night time, if you anticipate to your utmost your earliest awaking, 
you will already find Him waking— you will never anticipate His 
own awakeness* In sudi an intercourse you will always be rash 
if you attribute any priority, any predominant share to yourself; 
for He loves both more than you love, and before you love at all*"^ 
The prevenience of God becomes thus the crown and final 
guarantee of all the other, minor preveniences which variously 
bring us the materials and occasions for our other kinds of 
knowledge and conviction — fiK>m the crystal and the plant on to 
the affifnal and man* 

3* The experience of Mirade, when discriminated in the 
higher religions and by maturely spiritual souls, appears to be ^ 
composed, in its essence, of three, yet only of three, vivid, inter- 
dependent apprehensions* TEut is the vivid apprehension of 
something wUqae being experienced or produced, hk et imn^YX. 

* Smnom on dm Cantish <4 Goirticlfif, Ibk. 8* 
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in this particular experiendi:^ soul* There is the vivid appre* 
hensk>n that this unique experience comes firom the One Divine 
Spirit to this particular htiman spirits And there is the vivid 
apprehension that this e£kct of Spirit upon spirit is not restricted 

\ to the human spirit alone, but that the Spirit can affect, and 
^y in any partictilar instance is actually affecting, in more or less 

"^ striking, most real ways, the very body and its psychical, indeed 
even its physical conditions and environment, and the visible 
exterior conditions and history of mankind. All our previous 
considerations have prepared us thus to conceive Reality as, 
in proportion to its depth, an ever nearer and nearer approach 
to the Concrete Universal, to the unique embodiment of a 
universally valtiable type ; to discover, in this tendency, through- 
out the successive stag^ of realities, to ever increasing typical 
uniqueness, the increasingly large operation of the actually 
extant Concrete Universal, God ; and to recognise, as we retrace 
these stag^, that neither does God's Spirit live all aloof firom 
man's spirit, nor does man's spirit live all aloof firom man's body 
or firom this physical body's physical environment. On the 
contrary, throughout reality, the greater works in and with and 
through the lesser, affecting and transforming this lesser m 
various striking degrees and ways. To at least this degree in 
these ways does Miracle, and tbt beUef in Miracle, thoroughly 
belong to the permanent experience of manJdnd, and to tt^ 
adequate analysis of this experience. Grave diflSculties arise only 
when these three central eiq)eriences are interpreted as meaning 
that the spiritual or psychical or physical effects of Miracle 
constitute direct breaches within (as it were) the phenomenal 
rind and level of natural reality — breaches which can be strictly 
demonstrated to be such by Natural Science itself. This opinion, 
if pressed, requires of Natural Science (whose subject-matter 
is essentially limited to that level and that constituent of reality 
or appearance where strict continuity or repetitive law can be 
found or applied) to discover its object in what suspends or 
contradicts these characteristics, and hence is outside its special 
range and cognisance. Wherever such suspension or contradic- 
tion could be discovered. Science would have nothing to work 
upon, and could only wait till it again found something more or 
less continuous or r^>etitive* 
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III 

It IS doubtless the practical difficulties which, more largely 
than all the other objections put together, explain the doctrinaire 
a]oo£aess or the ai^;ry set-purpose to be found extant and opera- 
tive, more or less in ill times and places, against Religion, as soon 
as Religion appears in its full specific and articulate form — 
ijt. as a conviction and claim of the Superhuman* For as men 
look back into the past, or even carry the e£kcts of the past within 
their very blood, they perceive or feel that, if not Religion in its 
roots, yet at least the various theologies and the various sects 
and churches have, in all sorts of times and places, ways and 
degrees, protected and perpetuated, or occasioned and increased, 
impoverishments, divisions, oppressions, obvious or obscure, 
yet very real, within men's inner lives, or as between man and 
man, or between one group of men and other groups. And in 
all such cases the sanction or stimulus to such grave inhibitions 
or complications appear to have sprung precisely firom the sup- 
posed superhuman character of some revelation, command or 
institution* Such a work as Andrew White's History of the 
Warfart of Science and Theology (1903) shows, in full detail 
how largely the Science^ Philosophy, Medicine, Politics, Life 
generally, which we all practise or profit by, have been established 
at the price oi conffict» more or less costly, with such Superhtmian 
C3aims* Hence we are bound to show how and why those blights 
or deadlocks were not produced by the Superhuman Gaims as 
such, and indeed how and why a Superhuman Conviction, rightly 
understood and wisely practised, remains otu: sole ultimate 
guarantee against Fanaticism on the one hand and Scepticism on 
the other, 

!• It is plain, for one thing, that this whole practical question 
is greatly complicated by the fact that (even more than the other 
circles of the higher human endeavours, — Science, Art, Ethics) 
Religion always brings with it. Religion indeed always more or 
less requires, such things as association, organisation, institutions. 
LOUS Institutions indeed habitually insist upon two most 
precious principles and practices which the other, non-religious, 
circles do not and cannot thus vividly apprehend and directly 
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inculcate ; yet tliese same Instttutioiis also tend to enforce these 
principles and practices by n^ans which are accountable for 
certainly the greater amount of the bitterness felt by so many 
serious^ dean-Uved men against those very principles and 
practices themselves. 

Such Institutions, then, most rightly maintain the Superhuman 
Claim as essential to Religion ; they emphasise Religion as essen- 
tially Revelation, as man's deepest experience of the ultimate 
Reality through the action of that Reality Itself,— a Reality 
wbich both underlies and crowns all our odier, lesser strivings 
and giuennesses. And such Institutions, again, most rightly 
emphasise the great difference in amount, purity, and worth of 
the spiritual truth and life to be found even within the sincerest 
and most entirely positive convictions and practices of the several 
religions of mankind*^ Here we have two immense services 
rendered by the hi^^er Religious Institutions to the abiding 
truths, to the ultimate basis of man's worth ; services absolutely 
without serious parallel, as to their depth and rang^, in any 
other quarter. 

Yet that superhuman, revelational Religion has, in the roug^ 
and tumble of life, and by and for the average institutionalist, 
been too often conceived as though arising in uocno, and hence 
as thotsgh able, even in the long run, to dispense with, or to 
starve, the other activities and necessities of man ; or, again, 
as thot^ not only Religion but Theology were a divine com- 
munications— as though God Himself commtmicated intrinsically 
adequate, mathematically precise formtdations of Religion* And 
thtis we get a starving of all that is not directly religious in man 
or an arrest of theological improvement. We g^t an insistence 
upon a direct and decisive jurisdiction, by a deductive theology 
and institutional administration, over the results of (indeed over 
the very methods and necessities specific to) man's other activities 
and apprehensions, in Science and /Esthetics, in Historical Re- 
search, Pblitics and Ethics, and in Philosophy. And in proportion 
as this is actually effected. Religion becomes bereft of the material, 
the friction, the witnesses so essential to the health and fruitftd- 
ness of man in general and of Religion in particular* The 



^ Sec, as to this seoood pomt. the admiraMr daoiiiitiiatioos of J. N. Farquhar 
^& Tht Cnmn 0/ Hwdtum (X9Z5), pp* 36-33* 
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IS lost ; for man's full other eq;>eriences, which, pressed, 
so firm a feundatton for specific Religion, are here prevented 
ficom being thus full and from being thus pressed. The friction 
between Religion and Ethics, and between Theology and Scienoe 
and Philosophy, so necessary to bring out the friUcst powers of 
each and tbe deep underlyix^ mutual need which in the living 
man, each has of all the otheis, is eliminated ; since all these 
several activities, except that of the official Theology, have, 
previous to all possibility of wholesome dashing, been carefrilly 
deprived of all their specific weapons of attack and of defence* 
And the witnesses for religion disappear ; for what is a witness 
who has, by forcible suppressions or modifications of his 
testimony, been rendered ** safe ** beforehand < 

And again, as to all the religions of mankind other than their 
own, such great Institutions tend, in their average representatives 
and disciples, to speak and act as though it were Indi£Enentism 
ever to discover some religious truth and life as present in such 
other religions, in however various degrees and ways. The 
vidiole conception of varyingly intense and varyingly precious 
feelings after God ; of stages of growth and of lis^t ; of more 
or less error and corruption mixed with more or less of truth 
and of health ; of the test and measure of such truth and health 
lying indeed within the deepest practice and the fundamental 
convictions of the most richly and most specifically religious of 
the great religious bodies^— with these as most fully eiq>]icating 
whilst exceeding the previous illuminations and gropings of 
man's soul : such a concept i on is dearly difficult to every fully 
oj^^anised Religious bstitutibn* 

2* The all-important facts here are, however, that no Orthodoxy 
explidtly denies sudi a general position ; and that no Orthodoxy 
achieves its own deepest function except it explidtly admits and 
genially practises this its very genuine implication* And is it 
really so difficult, precisely for men so ri^^tly concentrated 
upon the reality of God and of His operativeness throughout 
the world at lai^, and especially throughout the world of souls, 
to find thus His traces, though doubtless in very different degrees 
of deamess and of worth, even where their possessors are not 
awake to their source, or even where they turn angrily s^^ainst 
the bearers of a fuller message < Unless the whole Omstian 
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CSiurch is wrong in infasting upon the Old Testament as the 
Word of God, unless St. Paul was wrong in preaching God to 
the heathen Athenians as ** Him Whom they had ignorantly 
worshipped/* and unless our Lord Himself was wrong in coming, 
** not to be ministered to, but to minister,'* some such attitude 
cannot but be the right one, however difficult to our poor human 
passions it may persistently remain* 

Even amongst the rigorist Primitive Christians and amongst 
harsh Mediaeval Churchmen, such mild and comprehensive 
convictions and characters have as certainly occurred as the 
fierce feelings and persecuting proceedings of others amongst 
their contemporaries* And it would clearly be utterly a priori 
and arbitrary to construe these convictions and characters as 
springing from, or as leading to, indifference* The Church 
Father Lactantius and the Popes St* Gregory the Great and 
Alexander II* were no kss certain of, and no less zealous for. 
Superhuman ReUgion^ — for the supreme truth of Christianity 
and of Catholicism, than were the Church Father St* Augustine 
or the Popes St* Pius V* and Paul IV* But the former combined, 
with this their all-pervading and all-crowning faith, a keen sense 
for the natural virtues, as the inviolable pre-iequisites, con- 
comitants and oonsequenoes of the Supernatural Life ; for the 
elements of truth and goodness present in all men and in all 
religions ; for the essentially free character of the act and habit 
of faith; and for the irreplaceable persuasiveness of love; 
whereas the latter were all but exclusively es^rossed in the 
specifically religious virtues, in the completest religion, in this 
religion's scholastic and juridical formulation, and in the influ- 
ence and utility of pressure, fear, commands, obedience* But 
both groups, in their several ways, are equally discriminative, 
equally zealous, equally superhuman* 

3* The dispositions and acts of the mild and comprehensive 
group appear now to be as true and as wise as ever, and to require 
no more than certain further discriminations* We reUgious men 
will have to develop, as part of oar rdipjm, the ceasel e ss sense 
of its requiring the rddaSf materials, stimulant, discipline, of 
the other God-given, non-reUgious activities, duties, ideals of 
man, from his physical and psychical necessities up to his 
aesthetic political and philosophical aspirations* The autonomy. 
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competition, and criticism of the other centres of life will have 
thus to become welcome to religion for the sake of religion itself* 
We religious men again will have to develop, as part of our 
reUffjon, a sense, not simply of the error and evil, but also of the 
truth and the good, in any and every man's religion. We will 
have to realise, with Cardinal John de Lugo, S J* (who died in 
x66o), that the members of the various Christian sects, of the 
Jewish and Mohammedan communions, and of the non-Christian 
philosophies, who achieved and achieve their salvation, did and 
do so in general simply by God's grace aiding their good faitlrT' 
instinctively to concentrate itself upon, and to practise, those 
elements in the cultus and teaching of their respective sect, 
communion or philosophy, which are true and good and origin- 
ally revealed by God*^ And, finally, we religiotis men, especially 
we Catholic Christians, will indeed never drop the noble truth 
and ideal of a universal unity of cultus and belief, of one single 
world-wide Church, but we will conceive this our deathless 
faith in religious unity as being solidly realisable only if we 
are able and glad to recognise the rudimentary, fragmentary, 
relative, paedagogic truth and worth in religions other than 
our own, — a worth which, as regards at least Judaism and 
Hellenism, the Roman Church has never ceased to practise and 
to proclaim* 

To conclude. 

We have found reason to hold that all actually lived Religion 
is, in proportion to the depth and delicacy of its spirituality, 
always simultaneously conscious of two closely interconnected 
things : the more than kaman reality of the Object of its experience, 
which Object indeed Itself reveals Itself in, and makes real, this 
experience, and the abiding difference between even this its present 
experience and the great Reality thus experienced and revealed* 
And, in this twin consciousness, living Religion is like every 
other truly live apprehension* No true scientist, artist, philo- 
sopher, no moral striver, but finds himself, at his best and deepest 
(moments, with the double sense that some abiding, trans- 
...^bjective, other-than-human or even more-than-human reality, 
/or force, or law, is manifesting itself in his experiences ; and yet 
that these very experiences, and still more his reasoned abstracts 

^D$ Fide, IXapatztSom^pNcB* 7, 10; xz., Nos. Z07, zgf* 
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of them, give but a very incomplete, ever imperfect, conception 
of those trans^ubjective realities* 

And now let us suppose that all such conviction of a real 
contact with Superhuman Reality were to be lost by humanity 
at lai^ ; and that neither general Ufe, in its deepest necessities, 
nor the historical religions, in their special answers, would any 
loi^r be admitted as witnesses to anything but just so much 
sheer projection of merely human, although racial, fancies* 
Thus, the spiritual deeps, beckoning us on to their ever further, 
never exhaustible, exploration, and the spiritual atmo sp here, 
in and through which mankind has ever, with varying degrees 
of consciousness as to this medium, perceived things finite, 
would go* And in lieu of Mysterious Reality, to be ever more 
dosely pressed and more deeply penetrated, we should be 
environed by an importunate mystification which, surely, men 
wotdd attempt to eliminate at any and every cost* Such men, 
bereft of all atmosphere, such *^ men of the moon,'^ would, of 
necessity, end by beir^ sure that they knew all there is to know, 
or, at least, that they or their feUow-men could thus know all 
there is to know : hoice they would r epre s e n t the very acme of 
intolerance* For, in truth, abstractions of his own mind and 
projections of his own wishes, if and where taken by man to be 
in very deed no more than himself, and to correspond to nothiiq; 
outside of or higher than himself, will, in the long run, be in- 
capable of satisfying man ; and hence they will be unable to 
check his passions, good or evil* The Fanaticism which in man, 
as long as he is man, will always lurk within the folds of his 
emotions, and which in rel^ous men springs, not from their 
superhuman belief as such, but from their ignorance or mis- 
understanding of certain pre-fequisites and conditions essential 
to the healthy and fruitful working of Superhuman Religion 
(that gift and act and habit, so free and yet so firm, within poor 
yet rich, complex, many-levelled man) — will, in sudi a supposed 
attempt at a purely immanental life, no doubt at first (if it have 
no other man% supernatural belief to tQt against) roam about 
loose and restless* But Fanaticism, in such a case, would soon 
attach itself to some sheer Secularism — to what such a pure 
/U4mmanentist would at first admit to be merely such ; it would 
I next attempt solemnly to proclaim and to believe such a 
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Secularism to be somehow great or even unique, and to enforce 
it as such; and then, unless simple assent to the Trans- 
Subjective btimations returned, even this kind and degree of 
conviction and Fanaticism would be succeeded by a Scepticism, 
more sincere but more destructive than even this Secularism 
itself. 

Are cultivated West Europeans really coming, for good and 
all, to such a condition of alternate or of simultaneous irreligious 
fmatidsm and utter scepticism i Surely, no« For if religious 
fittth and hope and love are free gifts of God and free virtues 
of man, and if they are, in some respects, specially difficult for 
such Europeans, yet the present keenness of irritation, amongst 
so many of these men, against the very terms of Transcendence 
and the Superhuman, is demonstrably, in great part, a qtiite 
understandable reaction against still widely prevalent ways of 
conceiving and of applying (f ^. of enforcing) the Superhuman 
and Religion. The presence and pressure of the motives for 
General Religion, and the answerii^ evidences and aids of 
Specific, Characteristic Religion (as these latter culminate, for 
us Europeans, in the Jewish-Christian Revelation and Spiritual 
Society) remain, on and on, too stroi^y rooted in the very 
nature and necessities of the spiritual world which environs and 
penetrates us all, for them not, more or less continuously, to 
keep or to raise us above such irritation and reactions against the 
Supernatural as such* And once a man is thus free from a 
specially dangerous, because inverted and hence unnoticed, 
dependence upon the fatilts and excesses of others, he will be 
able to find, to love and to practise (by means of and within 
the great Historical Institutions) deep Superhuman Religion, and 
this without repelling other souls, where these are sincere and 
serious in their own degree and kind* 

Some years ago alarm grew rife concerning the safety of 
Winchester Cathedral, discovered to be undermined by water- 
courses ; and expert divers, in full diving dress, plunged down 
through the springs to the swamps and sands — the foundations 
so daringly accepted by the original builders of the majestic 
edifice. The divers found the great oaken beams, as laid by those 
first builders upon those shifting natural fotmdations, still, 
for the most part, servioeably sound. Yet some of these beams 
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required replacing; and the guardian ardiitects decided to 
replace them all by great concrete piers* We too, in this study, 
have been probing foundations — those of Religion. But here we 
have found the foundations to consist of rock — two inter- 
dependent, interdamped rock-masses : the general, dim and 
\ dumb Religiosity — the more or less sltmibering sense and need 
I of the Abiding and Eternal; and the concrete, precise and 
personal Religion*— the dear answer to that confused askix^ 
and, with this answer, the now keen articulation of that dim 
demand* And both that general dull sense and this special 
definite presentment were found by us in actual lifey— found 
by us there as Givennesses of an evidoitial, revelational, an other- 
than-human, a more-than-human quality. Yet here also, in our 
own subject-matter, as there in the case of the Cathedral, some 
renovation or re-arrangonent of the structure reared more or less 
directly upon the andent and abiding foundations appeared to be 
demanded. Nevertheless in this, the religious case, the desirable 
repairs turned out to consist essentially, not in preventing shift- 
ing, swampy fotmdations from spreading their sapping influence 
upwards, but, on the contrary, in eliminating, from the various 
stages of builders' work reared upon the sound and solid rock- 
foundations, whatsoever may impede those stages from full 
reception of this soundness and solidity. And we fotmd the 
dispositions necessary for the unhampered spreading through- 
out the whole of life of the sotmdness resident in the deepest 
roots — in Superhuman Religion, to be three : the soberly auto- 
nomous development of the several non-religious faculties and 
of the non-religious assodations of man ; the ready recognition, 
by any one religion, of elements of worth variously present in the 
other religions, together with the careful avoidance of all attempts 
at forced conformity; and a careful respect for the methods 
intrinsic to history and philosophy, even where these analyse 
or theorise the documents and experiences of religion itself. 
Thus will all men of good faith be laid open to the appeal, so 
full of aid to the best that is in them, of Superhuxnan Religion 
in its profound Ufe and reality. 
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PROGRESS IN RELIGION^ 

The diflBculdes are deq> and delicate whidi oonfiront any man 
at all well acquainted with the fuller significance of Religion and 
of Progress^ who attempts clearly and shortly to describe or 
define the ultimate relations between these two sets of £act and 
conviction. It is plain that Religion is the deeper and richer 
of the two terms ; and that we have here, above all, to attempt 
to fathom the chief elements and forces of Religion as such, 
and then to see whether Progress is really traceable in Religion 
at all. And again it is dear that strongly religious souls will, 
as such, hold that Religion answers to, and is occasioned by, the 
action, within our human life and needs, of great, abiding, living 
non-human Realities ; and yet, if such souls are at all experienced 
and sincere, they will also admit — as possibly the most baffling 
of f acts^-that the human individuals, families, races, are relatively 
rare in whom this sense and need of Religion is stroi^y, sen- 
sitively active. Thus the religion of most men will either all I 
but completely wither or vanish before the invasion of other] 
great facts and interests of human life — ^Economics or Politics/ 
or Ethics, or again. Science, Art, Philosophy ; or it will, xaori 
frequently, become largely assimilated, in its conception, valua- 
tion, and practice, to the quite distinct, and often subtly different, 
conceptions, valuations, and practices pertaining to such of 
these other ranges and levels of human life as happen here to 
be vigorously active. And such assimilations are, of course, 
effected with a particular Philosophy or Ethic, mostly some 
passing fashion of the day, which does not reach the deepest laws 
and standards even of its own domain, and which, if taken as 
Religion, will gravely numb and mar the power and character 

^ An Addras to the Smnffler School Meetiiig at Woodbroke (Biffniiighain)^ 
ZQz6* Rqvinted from Pragnst and History, edited by F. S. Marvin^ Qifofd 
UmvcfBtty Prs, 19x6. 
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of such religious perception as may sdll remam in this particular 
soul* 

I will, then, first attempt some discriminatioos in certain 
fundamental questions concerning the funcdonii^ of our minds, 
feelings, wills. I will next attempt short, vivid descriptions of 
the chief stages in the Jewish and Qiri^ian Religions, with a 
view to tracing here what may concern their p togcts s ; and will 
very shortly illustrate the main results attained by the corres- 
ponding peculiarities of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Moham- 
medanism* And I will finally strive to elucidate and to estimate, 
as clearly as possible, the main fiicts in past and present Religion 
which concern the question of religious ** Ptogressiveness/* 



I begin with insisting upon Jgvra. discriminations which, 
even only forty years ago, woulonave appeared la^ly pre- 
posterous to the then fashionable philosophy* 
^ First, then, our Knowledge is always wider and deeper than 

V is our Science* I know my mother, I know my dog, I know my 
favourite rose-tree ; and this, although I am quite ignorant oi 
the anatomical differences between woman and man ; of the 
psychological limits between dc^ and human being ; or of the 
natural or artificial botanical order to which my rose-plant 
belongs* Any kind or degree of consciousness on my part as 
to these three realities is a knowledge of their content* ** Know- 
ledge is not simply the reduction of phenomena to law and their 
resolution into abstract elements ; since thus the unknowable 
would be found well within the facts of experience itself, in so 
far as these possess a concrete character which refuses translation 
into abstract relations*^' So Professor Aliotta urges with 
unanswerable truth*' 
\ And next, this spontaneous awareness of other realities by 

^ J myself, the reality Man, contains always, from the first, both 
matter and form, and sense, reason, feeling, volition, all more or 
less in action* Sir Henry Jones insists finely : ** The difference 
between the primary and elementary data of thougiht on the one 

1 Thi IdtaSaie Reaction agauui Sdiui€§, BiigL tr. 19x4, pp* ^ 7* 
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hand, and the highest forms of systematised knowledge on the 
other, is no difference in kind, analogous to a mere partictilar 
and a mere universal ; but it is a diflference of articulation/' ^ 

Thirdly, direct, unchallengeable Experience is always only 
eiqperienoe of a particular moment ; only by means of Thought, 
and trust in Thought, can such Experience be extended, com- 
municated, utilised* The sceptic, to be at all effective, practises 
this trust as really as does his opponent* Thought, taken apart 
from Experience, is indeed artificial and arid ; but Experience 
without Thought, is largely an orderless flux. Philosophers as 
different as the Neo-Positivist Mach and the Intuitionist Bergson, 
do indeed attempt to construct systems composed solely of direct 
Eiq>erience and pure Intuition ; and, at the same dme, almost 
ceaselessly insist upon the sheer novelty, the utter tmexpected- 
ness of all direct Experience, and the entire artificiality of the 
constructions of Thought — constructions which alone adulterate 
our perceptions of reality with the non-realities repetition, 
uniformity, foreseeableness. Yet the atnaring success of the 
application of such constructions to actual Nature stares tis all 
in the face* ** It is indeed strange,'' if that contention be right, 
** that facts behave as if they too had a turn for mathematics/' 
Assuredly ** if thought, with its durable and coherent structure, 
were not the reflection of some order of stable relations in 
the nature of things, it would be worthless as an organ of 
life/'« 

Fourthly, both Space and Time are indeed essential con- 
stituents of all our perceptions, thotights, actions, at least in this 
life. Yet Time is perhaps the more real, and assturedly the richer, 
constituent of the two* But this rich reality applies only to 
Concrete or Filled Time, Duration, in which our experiences, 
although always more or less successive, interpenetrate each 
other in various degrees and ways, and are thtis more or less 
simultaneotis* An absolutely even flow of equal, mutually 
exclusive moments, on the contrary, exists only for our theoretical 
thinking, in Abstract, Empty, or Clock time* Already, in 1886, 
Professor James Ward wrote : ** In time, conceived as physical, 
there is no trace of intensity ; in time, as psychically experienced. 



* A Critical Aeamm c/ th§ PhUouphy p/ LoUe, 1895, P* zo4* 

* AlioCta^ «!P* dt^ pp« 9g, 187* 
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duration is pfimarily aa intensive m^initude/' ^ And iii 1889 
Professor BetgKm, in his Essai lar l$s Donnie$ ImmkUatei de h 
Conscience, gave tis exquisite descriptions of time as we really 
txpcricaot it, of ** dturation stricdy speaking,'' whidi ** does not 
possess moments that are identical or exterior to each other/'* 
Thus all our real soul life, in proportion to its depth, moves in 
Partial Simultaneity; indeed it apprehends, requires and rests, 
at its deepest, in an overflowins^y rich Pure Simultaneity* 

Fifthly, Man is Body as well as Soul, and the two are dosely 
interrelated* The sensible perception of objects, however humble, 
is always necessary for the bq;inning, and (in the long run) 
for the persistence and growth, of the more spiritual appre^ 
hensions of man* Hence I£storical Persons and Happenti^, 
Institutions, aflbrding Sensible Acts and 0>ntacts, and Social 
Corporations, each difEerent according to the different ranges and 
levels of life, can hardly fail to be of importance for man's ftdl 
awakenins^— even ethical and spiritual* Professor Ernst Troeltscfa, \ 
so free from natural prejudice in favour of such a Sense^and- 
Spirit position, has become perhaps the most adequate eqxment 
of this great fact of life, which is ever in such danger of evaporation \ 
amidst the intellectual and leading minority of men* 

Sixthly, the cultivated modem man is still largely arrested 
and stunted by the spell of Descartes, with his insistence upon 
immediate unity of outlook and perfect clearness of idea, as the 
sole, universal tests, indeed constituents, of truth* ** I judged 
that I could take for my general rule that the things wbich we 
conceive very clearly and very distinctly are all true " — these 
and these alone** Thus thenceforth Mathematics and Mechanics 
have generally been held to be the only full and typical sciences, 
and human knowledge to be co-extensive with such sciences 
alone* Yet Biotogy and Psychology now rightly daim to be 
sciences, each with its own special methods and tests distinct 
from those of Mathematics and Mechanics* Indeed, the wisest 
and most fruitful philosophy is now coming to see that ** Reality 
generally eludes our thought, when thought is reduced to mathe- 
matical formulas*"^ Concrete thought, contrariwise, finds full 

> Encyd. BriL, ** PsfdboHogy,^ nth ed*, p* 577* 

* EcL 1898, p. 90. 

* Discom sat la MMoin, 16317, IV« Pavtie* 

* Alaotta, op* du, p* 408* 
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foom abo for History, I%ilo0ophy, Rdigicm^ for ^^ 

rich subject-snatteni for Knowkdge or Sdenot, of a special but 

trueldiifl. . 

Seventhly. Already Mathematics and Mechanics absolutely 
depend, for the success of their applications to actual Nature, 
upon a spontaneous correspondence between the human reason 
and the Rationality of Nature* The immensity of this success 
is an unanswerable proof that this rationality is not imposed, 
but found there, by man. But Thought without a Thinker is 
an absurd proposition. Thus faith in Science is faith in God. 
Ptxhzps the most impressive declaration of this necessary con- 
nexion between Knowledge and Theism stands at the end of 
that great work, Qbristoph Sigwart's Logik. ** As soon as we 
raise the question as to the real right,** the adequate reason, 
'*of our demands for a correspondence, within our several 
sciences, between the principles and the objects of the researches 
special to each, there emerges the need for the^Last and Un- 
conditional Reason. And the actual situation is not that this 
Reason appears only on the horijoon of our finite knowledge,'^ 
as Kant would have it. ** Not in thus merely extending our 
knowledge lies the significance of the situation, but in the fact 
that this Unconditional Reason constitutes the presupposition 
without which no desire for Knowledge (in the proper and strict 
sense of the word) is truly thinkable.*' ^ 

And lastly, all this and more points to philosophical Agnos- 
ticism as an artificial system, and one hopelessly inadequate 
to the depths of human experience. Assuredly Bossuet is r^t : 
** man knows not the whole of everything ** ; and mystery, in this 
sense, is also of the essence of all higher reUgion. But what man 
knows of anything is that thing manifested, not essentially 
travestied, in that same thing's appearances. We men are most 
assuredly realities forming part of a real world-whole of various 
realities ; those other realities continuously a£Fect our own reality ; 
we cannot help thinking certain things about these other realities ; 
and these things, when accepted and pressed home by tis in 
action or in science, turn out, by our syccess in this their utilisa- 
tion, to be rightly apprehended by us, as parts of interconnected, 
objective Nature. Thus our knowledge of Reality is real as far 

^ Ed. x803, vol. iL, p. 759. 
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as it goes, and philosophical Agnostidsm is a doctrinaire posttioo. 
We can say with Herbert Spencer, in spite of his predominant 
Agnosticism, that ^^the error'' committed by philosophers 
intent upon demonstrating the limits and conditions of conscious- 
ness ** consists in assuming that consciousness contains noMng 
hut limits and conditions, to the entire neglect of that which 
is limited and conditioned/' In reality ** there is some thing 
which alike forms the raw material of definite thought and 
remains after the definiteness, which thinking gave to it, has been 
destroyed/' ^ 



II 

Let us next consider five of the most ancient and extensively 
developed amongst the still living Rel^ons: the Israelitish-' 
Jewish and the Christian religions shall, as far by the best known 
to us and as the most fiilly articulated, form the great bulk of this 
short account; the Confucian, Buddhist, and Mohanunedan 
religions will be taken qtiite briefly, only as co n trasts to, or 
elucidations of, the characteristics feimd in the Jewish and 
Christian faiths. All this in view of the question ooncemiflc 
the relations between Religion and Progress* 

!• We can roughly divide the Israelitish-Jewish religion into 
three long periods ; in each the points that specially concern us 
will greatly vary in clearness, importance, and richness of content. 

The first period, from the time of the fotmder Moses and the 
Jewish exodtis out of l^^pt to the appearance of the first great 
prophet Elijah (say 1300 B.c* to about 860 B.a) is indeed but 
little known to us ; yet it gives us the great historical figure of the 
initial lawgiver, the recipient and transmitter of deep ethical and 
religious experiences and convictions. True, the Code of King 
Hammturabi of Babylon (between 1958 and 1916 BX. ; or, accord- 
ing to others, about 1650) anticipates many of the laws of the 
Bock of the Covenant (Exod. xx. aa-xxiii. 33), the oldest axnongst 
the at all lengthy bodies of laws in the Pentateuch ; and, again, 
this Covenant appears to presuppose the Jewish settlement in 
Canaan (say in 1250 BX.) as an accomplished fact. And, indeed, 
the Law and the books of Moses generally have tmdoubtedly 

* Fim PfittcipieSf 6di cd«, IQOO, vol* t«, p^ 07* 
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passed through a long, dotp, wide, and elaborate development, 
of ynbidx three chief stages, all considerably subsequent to the 
G>venant-Book, have, by now, been established with substantial 
certainty and precision* The record of directly Mosaic sayings 
and writings is thus certainly very small. Yet it is assuredly 
a gross excess to deny the historical reality of Moses, as even 
distinguished scholars such as Edward Meyer and Bemhard 
Stade have done. Far wiser here is Wellhausen, who finds, in the 
very greatness and fixity of orientation of the development in 
the Law and in the ^;ure of the Lawgiver, a conclusive proof 
of the rich reality and greatness of the Man of God, Moses. 
Yet it is Hermann Gunkel, I think, who has reached the best 
balanced judgement in this matter. With Gunkel we can securely 
hold that Moses called God Yahweh, and proclaimed Him 
as the national God of Israel; that Moses invoked I£m as 
** Yahweh is my banner ^ — the divine leader of the Israelites 
in battle (Exod. xvii. 15) ; and that Yahweh is for Moses a God 
of righteousness— of the right and the law which he, Moses, 
brought down from Mount Sinai and published at its foot. 
Fierce as may now appear to us the figure of Yahweh, thus pro- 
claimed, yet the soul's attitude towards Him is already here, 
from the first, a religion of the will : an absolute trust in God 
C Yahweh shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace," 
Exod. xiv. 14), and a terrible relentlessness in the execution of His 
commands— as when Moses orders the sons of Levi to go to and 
fro in the camp, slaying all who, as worshippers of the Golden 
Calf, had not been ** on Yahweh's side '' (Exod. xxxti. 25-09) ; 
and when the chiefr, who had joined in the worship of Baal- 
Peor, are ^* hung up tmto Yahweh before the sun ** (Num. xxv. 
z-5). Long after Moses the Jews still believed in the real exist- 
ence of the gods of the heathen ; and the re%ion of Moses was 
presumably, in the first instance, ** Monolatry ** (the adoration 
of One God among many) ; but already accompanied by the 
conviction that Yahweh was mightier than any other god — 
certainly Micah, ** Who is like Yahweh ^ '' is a very ancient 
Israelitish name. And if Yahweh is worshipped by Moses on 
a mountain (Sinai) and His law is proclaimed at a spring, if 
Moses perhaps himself really fashioned the brazen serpent as 
a sensible symbol of Yahweh, Yahweh nevertheless remains 
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without viabk representatioii in or on the Ark ; He ui never 
conceived as the sheer equivalent of natural ftMroes ; and all 
mythok^ is absent herb— the vehement rejection of the calf- 
worship ^ows this strikingly. Michael Angek>, himself a soul 
of fire, understood Moses well, Gunkel thinks.^ 

The second period, from Elijah's first public appearance 
(about 860 BX.) to the Dedication of the Second Temple (5x6 BX.)# 
and on to the public subscription to the Law of Moses, under 
Ezra (in 444 ExOi is surpassed, in spiritual richness and inqx>rt- 
ance, only by the classical times of Christianity itself* Its begin- 
ning, its middle, and its end each possess distinctive characters* 

The whole opens with Elijah, ** the grandest heroic figure in 
all the Bible,'' as it still breathes and bums in the First Book of 
Kings* ** For Elijah there existed not, in different regions, forces 
possessed of equal rights and equal claims to adoration, but 
everywhere only one Holy Power that revealed Itself, not like 
Baal, in the life of Nature, but like Yahweh, in the moral demands 
of the Spirit '' (Wellhausen)* 

And then (in about 750 b*c*) appears Amos, the first of the 
noble *' storm-birds '' who herald the coming national destruc- 
tions and divine survivals* ** Yahweh was for these prophets 
above all the god of justice, and God of Israel only in so fur 
as Israel satisfied His demands of justice* And yet the special 
relation of Yahweh to Israel is still recognised as real; the 
ethical truth, iRrihich now stood high above Israel, had, after all, 
arisen within Israel and could only be found within it**' The 
two oldest lengthy narrative documents of the Penuteuch — 
the Yahwist (J) and the Ephraenute (E)— appear to have been 
composed, the first in Judah in the time of Elijah, the second in 
Israel at die time of Amos* J gives us the immortal stories of 
Paradise and the Fall, Cain and Abel, Noah and the Flood; 
E, Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac ; and the documents conjointly 
furnish the more naive and picturesque parts of the grand 
accounts of the Patriarchs generally— the first great narrative 
stage of the Pentateuch* God here gives us some of His most 
exquisite self-revelations through the Israelitish peasant-^soul* 
And Isaiah of Jerusalem, successful statesman as well as deep seer, 
still vividly lives for us in some thirty-six chapters of that great 

* Article, ** Moms/' in Dk Migien in Gnddchu mid Gtgenwart, 1913* 
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collection the "Book of Isaiah^' (L-zu\, xv.*zx*, xzii.-zziiz*)* 
There is his majestic vocation in about 740 B.C., described by 
himself, without ambiguity, as a precise, objective revelation 
(chap, vi.) ; and there is the divinely impressive dose of his long 
and great activity, when he nerves King Hdoekiah to refuse the 
surrender of the Holy Qty to the all-powerful Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria : his assurance that Yahweh would not allow 
a single arrow to be shot against it, and would turn back the 
Assyrian by the way by which he came — all which actually 
happens as thus predicted (chap, zzzvii.)* 

The middle of this rich second period is filled by a great 
prophet-priest's figure, and a great prophetical priestly reform. 
Jeremiah is called in 628 BX., and dies obscturely in Egypt in 
about 585 B.C. ; and the Deuteronomic Law and Book is found 
in the Temple, and is solemnly proclaimed to, and accepted by, 
the people, under the leadership of the High Priest Hilkudi 
and King Josiah, ''the Constantine of the Jewish Church: 
in 628 BX. Jeremiah and Deuteronomy (D) are strikingly cog- 
nate in style, temper, and injunctions ; and especially D contrasts 
remarkably in all this with the documents J and E* We thus 
have here the second great development of the Mosaic Law. 
Both Jeremiah and Deuteronomy possess a deeply ^mterior, 
tenderly spiritual, kernel and a fiercely polemical husk*— they 
both are full of the contrast between the one All-Holy God to 
be worshipped in the one Holy Place, Jerusalem, and the many 
impure heathen gods worshipped in so many places by the 
Jewish crowd. Thus in Jeremiah Yahweh declares : ** This 
shall be my covenant that I will make with the house of Isurael : 
I will write my law in their hearts : and they shall all know me, 
from the least to the greatest: for I will remember their sin 
no more ** (xxxi. 33, 34). And Yahweh exclaims : ** My people 
have committed two evQs : they have forsaken me, the fotmtain 
of living waters, and have hewn out dstems that can hold no 
water.'' ** Lift up thine eyes unto the high places . . • thou hast 
polluted the land with thy wickedness.'' ** Wilt thou not from 
this time cry tmto me : My Father, thou art the guide of my 
youth i " {ii. 13, Si* 2, 4)* And Deuteronomy teadbes magnifi^ 
cently : ** This commandment vAdch I command you this day, 
is not too hard for thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven. 
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neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say : Who shall 
go up for us to heaven or over the sea, and bring it unto us i 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it *^ (zzz* xx-X4)* And there are here 
exquisite injunctions — to bring back stray cattle to their owners ; 
to spare the sitting bird, where eggs or fledglings are found ; 
to leave over, at the harvest, some of the grain, olives, grapes, 
for the stranger, the orphan, the widow; and not to muzade 
the ox when treading out the com (xxii* fig. x, 6, 7; xxiv. X9; 
XXV* 4)* Yet the same Deuteronomy ordains : *^ U thine own 
brother, son, daughter, wife, or bosom friend entice thee secretly, 
saying, let us go and serve other gods, thine hand shall be first 
upon him to put him to death/^ Also ** There shall not be found 
with thee any consulter with a familiar spirit « « • or a necro- 
mancer. Yahweh thy God doth drive them out before thee/* 
And, finally, amongst the laws of war, ^* of the cities of these 
people (Hittite, Amorite, Canaanite, Perizxitt, Hivite, Jebusite) 
thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth, as Yahweh thy 
God hath commanded thee ** (xii. 2-5 ; xiii. 6, 9 ; jcviii. X0-X3 ; 
XX* x6, 17). Here we must remember that the immoraUty of 
these Canaanitish tribes and cults was of the grossest, indeed 
largely unnatural, land ; that it had copiously proved its terrible 
fascination for dieir kinsmen, the Jews; that these ancient 
Easterns, e.g* the Assyrians, were ruthlessly cruel at the storming 
of enemy cities ; and especially that the morality and spirituality, 
thus saved for humanity from out of a putrid flbod, was (in very 
deed) immensely precious* One point here is particularly far- 
sighted — the severe watchfulness against all animism, spiritism, 
worship of the dead, things in which the environing world of 
the Jews' feUow Semites was steeped* The Israelitish-Jewish 
prophetic movement did not first attain belief in a Future life, 
and then, through this, belief in God ; but the belief in God, 
strongly hostile to all those spiritisms, only very slowly, and 
not until the danger of any infusion of those naturalisms had 
become remote, led on the Jews to a realisation of the soul's 
survival with a consciousness at least equal to its earthly alive- 
ness* The Second Book of Kings (chaps* xm*, xxiii*) gives a 
graphic account of King Josiah's rigorous execution of the 
Deuteronomic law* 
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The end of this most full seoond period is marked by the now 

rapid predominance of a la^ly technical priestly legislation 

and a corresponding conception of past history ; by the inception 

of the Synagogue and the religion of the Book ; but also by 

writings the most profound of any in the Old Testament, all 

presumably occasioned by the probing escperienoes of the &dle. 

In 597 and 586 bx* Jerusalem is destroyed and the majority of 

the Jews are taken captives to Babylon ; and in between (in 593) 

occurs the vocation of the prophet-priest Basekiel, and his book 

is practically complete by 573 bx* Here the prophecies as to 

the restoration are strangely detailed and schematic — already 

some^diat like the apocalyptic writers* Yet Ezekiel reveals to 

us deathless truths — the responsibility of the individual soul for 

its good and its evil, and God Himself as the Good Shepherd 

of the lost and the sick (xviii* ao-33 ; zzxiv* z-6) ; he gives us 

the grand picttu:es of the resurrection unto life of the dead bones 

of Israel (chap* joayii.), and of the waters of healing and of life 

which flow forth, ever deeper and wider, from beneath the 

Temple, and by their sweetness transform all sour waters and 

arid lands that they touch (zlvii* z-za)* A spirit and doctrine 

closely akin to those of Ezekiel produced the third, last, and most 

extensive development of the Ptotateuchal legislation and 

doctrinal history— in about 560 bx*, the Law of Holiness (Lev*, 

chaps* xvii*-zxvi*) ; and in about 500 B*c*, the Priestly Code* As 

with Esekiers look forward, so here with these ftiests^ look 

backward, we have to recognise much schenoatic precision of 

dates, genealogies, and eiq>lanations instinct with technical 

interests* The unity of sanctuary and the removal from the feasts 

and the worship of all traces of naturalism, which in Jeremiah, 

Deuteronomy, and the Second Book of Kings appear still as 

the subject-matters of intensest effort and conflict, are here 

assumed as operative even back to patriarchal times* Yet it can 

reasonably be pleaded that the life-work of Moses truly involved 

all this development; and even that Monotheism (at least, 

for the times and peoples here concerned) required some such 

rules as are assumed by the Priestly Code* 

And P gives tis the great six days' Creation Story with its 

splendid sense of rational order pervasive of the Universe, the 

work of the all-ftasonable God— its single parts good, its 

I 
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vcfy good } dfid nun dod nouuui gpfiHgmg tof/tth/tt Croin die 
Qcator's will« But the writer noidiete indicates diat lie means 
k»v periods by the *' days ^ ; each creation appears as efiected 
in an instant, and these instants as separated bom each other by 
but twent]r-four hours. 

Jn between Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code, or a little 
later still, lies probably the con^osition of three religious works 
full, respectively, of eaniltant thanksgivit^ of the noblest insight 
into the firuitfulness of sufEering, and of the deepest questioningi 
issuii^ in duld-like trust in God* For an anonymous writer 
composes (say, in 550 b*cO the great bulk of the magnificent 
chapters forty to fifty-fi^e of our Book of Isaiah— a pxan of 
spiritual exultation over the Jews' proximate deliverance from 
exile by the Persian King Cyrus* Li 538 b.c. Cyrus issues the 
edict for the restoration of the Jews to Judaea, and in 5x6 the 
Second Temple is dedicated* Within this great Consolation 
stands {idii. x-4 ; xHx* z-6 ; I. 4^ ; lii* zj-liii* xa) the poem 
on the Su£Eering Servant of Yahweh — the tenderest revelation 
of the Old Testament ap parently written previously in the 
Exile, say in 570-560 B*c* The Old Law here reaches to ths very 
feet of the New Law— to the Lamb of God vidio taketh away the 
sins of the world* And the Book of Job, in its chief constituents 
(diaps* i*-xxxi*, xxxviii**xlti*), was probably composed whtn 
Greek influences began— say in about 480 B*c*, the year of 
the battle of Thermop]^* The canonisation of this daringly 
speculative book indicates finely how sensitive even the deep- 
est frith and holiness can remain to the apparently unjust 
distribution of man's earthly lot* 

Our second period ends in 444 BX*, when the priest and scribe 
Ezra solemnly proclaims, and recdves the public subscription 
to, the Book of the Law of Mbses-^e Priestly Code, brought 
by him from Babylon* 

The Jewish last period, from Ezra's Proclamation 444 B*c* 
to the completion of the Fourth Book of Ezra, about a«d* 95, 
is (upon the vdiok) derivative* Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah were 
absorbed in the realities of their own epoch««iaking times, 
and of GodVi universal governance of the world past and future ; 
Daniel now, with practically all the other Apocalyptic writers 

m Wta train* tt afasoffaed in those eariier w^H * A »r4— . ^ml jn 
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ingenious speculations and precise computations as to the how 
and the when of the world's ending* The Exile had given rise 
to the Synagogue, and had favoured the final development and 
codifying of the Mosaic law; the seventy years' intermission 
of the Temple sacrifices and symbolic acts had turned the worship, 
which had been so largely visible, dramatic, social, into the 
praying, singing, reading, preaching of extant texts, taken as 
direct and final rules for all thought and action, and as incapable 
of additions or interpretations equal in value to themselves* 
Yet thus priceless treasures of spiritual truth and light were 
handed down to times again aglow with great — the greatest 
religious gifts and growths; and indeed this literatture itself 
introduced various conceptions or images destined to form a 
largely fitting, and in the drctmistances attractive, garment for 
the profound further realities brought by C!hristianity* 

In the Book of Daniel (written somewhere between 165 and 
263 BX*) all earthly events appear as already inscribed in the 
heavenly books {yii* zo), and the events which have still really 
to come consist in the complete and speedy tritmiph of the 
CSiurch-State Israel against King Antiochus Epiphanes. But 
here we get the earliest dear proclamation of a heightened life 
beyond deatb— though not yet for all (idi* a)« The noble vision 
of the four great beasts that came up from the sea, and of one 
like tmto a Son of Man that came with the clouds of heaven 
(diap. vii.), doubtless here figures the earthly kingdoms. Babel, 
Media, Persia, Greece (Alexander), and God's kingdom Israel. 

The Psalter was probably closed as late as 240 b*c« ; some 
Psalms doubtless date bacdc to 70Z — a few perhaps to David 
himself, about zooo B*c. The comminatory Psalms, even if 
spoken as by representatives of God's Church and people, we 
cannot now echo within our own spiritual life ; any heightened 
consciousness after death is frequently denied {e.g. vi. 5 : ''in 
the grave who shall give thee thanks i ** and cxv* ij : ** the dead 
praise not the Lord **) — we have seen the impressive reason of 
this ; and perhaps a quarter of the Psalms are doubles, or pale 
imitations of others. But, for the rest, the Psalter remains as 
magnificently fresh and powerful as ever : culminating in the 
glorious self-commitment (Ps* Ixxiii.), ** I was as a beast before 
Thee. Nevertheless I am continually with Thee. Whom have I 
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an heaven but Thee^ and ilieie ts none upon earth that I destre 
beside Thee/' The keen sense^ present throughout this amaangly 
rich oollectionf of the reahty^ ptevenience^ presenoe^ protection 
—of the central importance for man, of God, the All-Abiding, 
finds thus its full, deathless articulation. 

Religiously slighter, yet interesting as a preparation for 
Christian theology, are die writii^ of JPhilo, a devout, Greek- 
trained Jew of Alexandria, who in AJO 40 appeared before the 
EtxxptxoT Caligula in Rome* Phib does not feel his daringly 
allegorical sublimations as any departures from the devoutest 
Biblical faith* Thus ** God never ceases from action ; as to burn 
is special to fire, so is action to God '?— this in spite of God's 
rest on the seventh day (Gen* ii. 2). ^* There exist two kinds of 
men : the heavenly man and the earthly man/' ^ The long life 
of Moses * represents him as the King, Lawgiver, Wif^ Priest, 
Prophet, Mediator* The Word, the Logos (whidh here every- 
where hovers near, but never reaches, personality) is ** the first- 
bom son of God,'' *' the image of God " ;* its types are ** the 
Rock," the Manna, the High Priest's Coat ; it is '' the Wine 
Pburer and Master of the Dr&iking Feast of God*" ^ The majority 
of the Jews, who did not accept Jesus as the Christ, soon felt 
they had no need for so -much allegory, and dropped it, with 
advantage, upon the whole, to the Jewish faith* But already 
St* Paul and the Fourth Gospel find here noble mental raiment 
for the great new facts revealed by Jesus Christ* 

a* The Christian Religion we will take, as to our points, at 
four stages of its development—Synoptic, Johannine, Augus- 
tinian, Thomistic* 

The Synoptic material here specially concerned we shall find 
especially in Mark i* x to zv* 47 ; but also in Matt* Hi* z to 
xzvii* 56, and in Luke iii* z to zziii. 56* Within the material thus 
marked off, there is no greater or lesser authenticity conferred 
by treble, or double, or only single attestation ; for this material 
springs from two original sources — a collection primarily of 
doings and sufferings, which our Mark incorporates with some 
expansions; and a collection primarily of discourses, utilised 
especially by Matthew and Luke in addition to the original 

* Ed. Mangey, toL L, pp. 44»49* * IbU^ pp. 8&-X79. 

• Ibid^ pp. ^ 437* ' Ah!., pp. 3x3, xax, j6z, 691. 
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Mark* Both these sources contain the records of eye-^tnesses, 
probably Saints P^ter and Matthew. 

The chronological order and the special occasions of the 
growths in our Lord^i self-manifestation, or in the self-conscious* 
ness of His human soul, are most carefully given by Mark and 
next by Luke. Matthew largely ignores the stages and occasions 
of both these growths, and assumes, as fully explicit from the 
beginning of the Ministry, what was manifested only later on 
or at the last; and he already introduces ecclesiastical and 
Christological terms and discriminations which, however really 
implicit as to their substance in Jesus's teaching, or inevitable 
(as to their particular form) for the maintenance and propagation 
of C3iristianity in the near future, are nevertheless still absent 
from the accounts of Mark and Luke. 

The chief rules for the understanding of the specific diaracter 
of our Lord's revelation appear to be the following. The life 
and teaching must be taken entire ; and, within this entirety, 
each stage must be apprehended in its own special peculiarities. 
The thirty years in the home, the school, the synagogue, the 
workshop at Naxareth, form a profotmdly important constituent 
of His life and teaching— impressively contrasted, as they are, 
with the probably not full year of the Public Ministry, even 
though we are almost completely bereft of all details for those 
years of silent preparation. 

The Public Ministry, again, consists of two strongly contrasted 
parts, divided by the great scene of Jesus with die Apostles 
alone at Caesarea Philippi (Mark viii. 37^3 ; Lttke ix. zS-aa ; 
Matt. xvi. Z3-33). The part before is predominantly expansive, 
hopeful, peacefully growing; the part after, is concentrated, sad, 
in conflict, and in storm. To the first part belong the plant 
parables, full of exquisite sympathy with the unfolding of natural 
beauty and of slow fruitfulness ; to the second part belong the 
parables of keen watchfulness and of the proximate, sudden 
Second G>ming. Both movements are essential to the physi- 
ognomy of otir Lord. And they are not simply differences in 
self-manifestation ; they represent a growth, a relatively new 
element, in His human soul's experience and outlook. 

The central doctrine in the trarhing is throughout the King- 
dom of God. But in the first part this central doctrine appears 
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as especially upheld by Jesus's fiindammtal txperitnot — the 
Fatherhood of God. In the second part the central doctrine 
appears as especially coloured by Jesus's other great escperience 
— of Himself as the Son of Man* In the earlier part the King- 
dom is presented more in the spirit of the ancient prophets, 
as predominantly ethical, as already come in its beginnings, 
and as subject to lauvs analogous to tlK38e obtaining in the natural 
world* In the second part the coming of the Kingdom is pre- 
sented more with the form of the apocalyptic writers, in a purely 
religious, intensely transcendent, and dualistic outlook— ^especi- 
ally this also in the Parables of Immediate Eiq^ectation — as not 
present but future (Matt, six* a8) ; not distant but imminent 
(Matt. zvi. 28 ; xziv. 33 ; zzvi. 64) ; not gradual but sudden 
(Matt. jodv. 27, 39, jq) ; not at all adiieved by man but purely 
given by God (so still in Rev. xzi. zo)* 

To the earlier part belongs the great Rejoicing of Jesus 
(Matt. xi. 25-30; Luke x. 2x, 22). The splendid opening, 
** I thank Thee, Father — for so it hath seemed good in Hiy 
sight,'* and the exquisite dose, special to Matthew, ** Come unto 
Me— and my burthen is light,*' raise no grave diflkulty. But 
the intermecUate majestic declaration, ** All things are delivered 
unto Me by the Father—neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him,*' 
causes critical perplexities. 

I take this declaration to be modelled upon actual words of 
Jesus, which genuinely implied rather than dearly prodaimed 
a unique relation between the Father and Himself. Numerous 
other words and acts involve such a relation and Jesus's full 
consdousness of it. Hius His first public act, I£s baptism, 
is dearly described by Mark as a personal experience, ** He saw 
the heavens opened " and heard a heavenly voice ** Thou art 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased " (i. xo, xz). Already 
in the first stage Jesus declares the Baptist to be ** more than a 
prophet '' (Matt. xi. 9), yet claims superiority over him and over 
Solomon (xi. xx ; idi. 42). His doctrine is new wine requiring 
new bottles (Mark ii. 22) ; indeed His whole attitude towards 
the law is that of a Superior, who most really exhorts all, ** Learn 
of Me." And soon after Caesarea Philippi He insists to the people : 
** Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me in this generation, of him 
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also shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when He oometh in the 
glory of the Father ** (Mark vUi* 38). The most numerous cures, 
physical, psychical, nuiral, certainly performed by Him, appear 
as the spontaneous effect of a unique degree and Idnd of spiritual 
authority; and the smlessness attributed to Hun throughout 
by the apostolic community (2 Cor* v. 21 ; Heb* iv« 15 ; John 
viii* 46 ; X John ii* 29) entirely corresponds to the absence, in 
the records of Him, of all traits indicating troubles of oonsdenoe 
and the corresponding fear of God. And this His unique Sonship 
is conjoined, in the earliest picture of Him, with an endless variety 
and combination of all the joys, admirations, affections, dis- 
appointments, desolations, temptations possible to such a stain- 
less human soul and will. We thus find here a comprehensive- 
ness tmlike the attitude of the Baptist or St* P^ul, and like, 
although far exceeding, the joy in xuture and the peace in suffering 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 

The Second Part opens with the great scene at CaesareaPhilippi u^ 
and its sequel ^ven with specially marked successiveness 
in Mark viii. 27-x. 45), when, for the first time in a manner 
beyond all dispute, Vbrk represents Jesus as adopting the 
designation ** the Scm of Man '' in a Messianic and eschatological 
sense. For our Lord here promptly corrects Peter^s conception 
of ** Messiah ** by repeated insistence upon ** the Son of Man ** 
— ^His glory yet also His sufferings. Thus Jesus adopts the term 
of Daniel vii. 13 (which already the Apocalypse of Enoch had 
understood of a personal Messiah) as a succinct* description of 
His specific vocation — its heaveidy origin and difference from 
all earthly Messianism ; its combination of the depths of human 
weakness, dereliction, stifierings with the highest elevation in 
joy, power and gtory; and its cormezion of that pain with this 
triumph as strictly interrelated— only with and through the 
Cross, was there here the o&t and the acceptance of the Crown. 

As to the Passion and Death, and the Risen Life, four points 
appear to be central and secured. Neither the Old Testament 
nor Jewish Theology really knew of a Suffering Messiah. Jesus 
Himself clearly perceived, accepted, and carried out this pro- 
found new revelation. This suffering and death were conceived 
by Him as the final act and crown of His services— ^so in Mark 
z. 44, 45 and Luke zzii. 24-7* (All this remains previous to, and 
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independent of, St. Paul's elaborated doctrine as to the strictly 
vicarious and juridical character of the whole*) And the Risen 
Life is an objectively real, profoundly operative life — the visions 
of the Risen One were effects of the truly living Jesus, the Christ* 

The Second X3 iristian Stage, the Johannine writings, are fully 
understandable'only as posterior to St* Paul — the most enthusi* 
astic and influential, indeed, of all our Lord'is early disciples, 
but a convert, from the activity of a strict persecuting Pharisee, 
not to the earthly Jesus, of soul and body. Whom he never knew, 
but to the heavenly Spirit-Christ, Whom he had so suddenly 
experienced* Saul, the man of violent passions and acute interior 
conflicts, thus atmsptly changed in a substantially jmeumaUe 
manner, is henceforth absorbed, not in the past Jewish Messiah, 
but in the present universal Christ ; not in the Kingdom of God, 
but in Pmwna, the Spirit* Christ, the second Adam, is here a 
life-giving spirit, as it were an element that surrounds and pene- 
trates the human spirit ; we are baptised, dipped, into Christ, 
Spirit; we can drink Christ, the Spirit* And this Christ-Spirit 
effects the universal brotherhood of mankind, and articulates 
in particular posts and functions the several human spirits, as 
variously necessary members of the one Christian society and 
Church* 

Now the Johannine Gospel indeed utilises considerable 
Synoptic materials, and does not, as St* Paul, restrict itself to 
the Passion and Resurrection* Yet it gives us, substantially, the 
Spirit-Christ, the Heavenly Man; and the growth, prayer, 
temptation, appeal for sympathy, dereliction, agony, which, 
in the Synoptists, are still so real for the human soul of Jesus 
Himself, appear here as sheer condescensions, in time and space, 
of Him ipidio, as all things good, descends from the Eternal Above, 
so that we men here below may ascend thither with Him* On 
the other hand, the Church and the Sacraments, still predomin- 
antly implicit in the Synoptists, and the subjects of costly 
conflict and organisation in the Pauline writings, here underlie, 
as already fully operative fitcts, practically the entire profound 
work* The great dialogue with Nioodemus concerns Baptism ; 
the great discourse in the syn^^gue at Capernaum, the Holy 
Budiarist— in both cases, the strict need of these Sacraments* 
And from the side of the dead Jesus flow bkxxl and water, as 
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those two great sacraments flow from the everliving Christ; 
whibt at the Cross's foot He leaves I£s seamless coat, symbol 
of the Churdi's indivisible unity. The Universalism of this 
Gospel is not merely apparent : ** God so loved the world '* 
(iii. 16), ** the Saviour of the world '' (iv. 4a) — this gbrious 
teaching is traceable in many a passage* Yet Christ here condemns 
the Jews — in the Synoptists only the Pharisees ; Heisfromabove, 
they are from betow ; all those that came before I£m were 
thieves and robbers; He will not pray for the world — ^^ye 
shall die in your sins '* (zvii. 9 ; viii. 24) ; and the command- 
ment, designated here by Jesus as His own and as new, to ^* love 
one another/ is for and within the commtmity to which He 
gives His ** example '' (xv. za ; idii. 34)— in contrast with the 
great double commandment of love proclaimed by Him, in the 
Synoptists, as already formulated in the Mosaic Law (Mark xii. 
a8-34), and as directly applicable to every feUow-man— indeed, 
a schismatic Samaritan is given as the pattern of such perfect 
love (Luke x. 25-37). 

Deuteronomy gained its full articubtion in conflict with 
Canaanite impurity ; the Johannine writings take shape during 
the earlier battles of the long war with Gnosticism — the most 
terrible foe ever, so for, encountered by the Catholic Churchy 
and conquered by her in open and fair fight. Also these writings 
lay much stress upon Knowing and the Truth : ** this is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom Hiou hast sent ** (xvii* 3) ; symbolism and mysticism 
prevail very largely ; and, in so far as they are not absorbed in 
an Eternal Present, the reception of truth and experience is 
not limited to Christ's earthly sojourn — ** the Father will give 
you another Helper, the spirit of truth who will abide with you 
for ever ** (xiv* 16). Yet here the knowing and the truth are also 
deeply ethical and social : ** he who doeth the truth cometh to 
the light '' (iii. ax) ; and Christ has a fold, and other sheep not 
of this fold— them also He must bring, there will be one fold, 
one Shepherd ; indeed, ministerial gradations exist in this one 
Church (so in xiii. 5-Z0 ; xx* 3-8 ; xxi* 7-29). And the Mysticism 
here is but an emotional intuitive apprehension of the great 
historical figure of Jesus, and of the most specifically religious of 
all facts— of the already overflowing operative existence, previous 
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to all our actios, of God, die Prevenient Love* '" Not we loved 

God (first), but He (first) loved us/^ ** let us love Him, because 

He first loved us,'* ** no man can come to me, tmless the Father 

draw him ** — a drawing which awakens a hunger and thirst for 

Christ and God (x John iv* lo, 19 ; John vi. 44 ; iv« 14 ; vi* 35)* 

The Third Stage we can find in St. Augustine, who, bom a 

North African Roman (aj>. 354) and a convert (a J>. 386) from 

an impure life and Manichadsm, with its spatially extended God, 

wrote his Confessions in 397, lived to experience the capture and 

sack of Rome by Alaric the Goth, 410, composed his great work. 

The City of God, amidst the dear dissolution of a mighty past 

and the dim presage of a problematical future, and died at Hippo, 

his episcopal dty, in 430, whilst the Vandals were besieging it* 

St* Augustine is more largely a convert and a rigorist even than 

St* Paul when St* Paul is most incisive* But here he shall testify 

only to the natures of Eternity and of real time, a matter in which 

he remains unequalled in the delicate vividness and balance of 

his psychological analysis and religious perception* ** Thou, 

God, precedest all past times by the height of Thine ever- 
present Eternity; and Thou exoeedest all future times, since 
they ar$ future, and, once they have come, will be past times* 
All thy years abide tc^ther, because they abide ; but these our 
years will all be, only when they all will have ceased to be* Thy 
years are but One Day^— «ot every day, but To-Day* This Thy 
To-Day is Eternity*'' ^ The human soul, even in this life, has 
moments of a vivid apprehension of Eternity, as in the great scene 
of Augustine and Monica at the window in Ostia (Autumn, 387)* 
And this our sense of Eternity, Beatitude, God, proceeds at bottom 
from Himself, immediatdy present in our lives ; the succession, 
duration of man is sustained by the Simultandty* the Eternity 
of God : ** this day of ours does pass within Thee, since all these 
things ** of our deeper experience ** have no means of passing 
tmless, somehow. Thou dost contain them all*'* ** Behold, Hiou 
wast within, and I was without * • * Thou wast with me, but 

1 was not with Thee*'' ** Is not the blessed life precisely 
that life which all men desire i Even those who only hope to 
be blessed would not, unless they in some manner already 
possessed the blessed life, desire to be blessed, as, in reality, 

* Ccnf. z., 1^, a* 
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it tf most oertatn that tliey desnie to be/' ^ EBpedally 
is the inatstence upon the futility of the question as to what God 
was doing in Time befbfe He created* Time is only a quality 
inheient in all oeatuies ; it never existed of itself •* 

And our fourth, last Otfistian Stage shall be represented by 
St. Thomas Aquinas (aj>. xaa5-^4)» in the one great question 
where this Norman-ItaUan Friar Noble, a soul apparendy so 
laqiely derivative and abstractive, is more complete and balanced, 
and penetrates to the specific genius of CSuistianity more deeply, v^ 
than Saints Paul and Augustine with all their greater directness 
and intensity. We saw how the deepest originality of our Lord's 
teaching and temper consisted in Hm non-rigoristic earnestness, 
in His non-Gnostic detadiment from thingi temporal and spatiaL 
The absorbii^ expectation of the Second Coming, indeed the 
old, largely effete Graeco-Roman world, had first to go, the 
great Germanic migrations had to be fully completed, the first 
Crusades had to pass, before— some twelve centuries after 
Nazareth and Calvary — CSmsdanity attained in Aquinas a 
systematic and promptly authoritative e:q>ression of this its 
root-peculiarity and power* No one has put the point better 
than Professor B. " ^oelts di : ** The decisive point here is the 
conception, peculiar to the Sffiddk Ages, of "wkat is Christian 
as Supernatural, or rather the full elaboration of the consequences 
involved in the conception of the Supernatural* The Super- 
natural is now rea^nised not only in the great complex 
mirade of man's redemption from out of the world corrupted 
by original sin* But the Supernatural now unfolds itself as an 
autonomous principle of a Ic^cal, religious and ethical kind* 
The creature, even the perfect creature, is only Natural — is 
possessed of only natural laws and ends ; God afene is Super- 
natural* Hence the essence of Christian Supematuralism consists 
in the elevation of the creature, above this creaturels co-natural 
limitations, to God's own Supemature*'' Hie distinction is no 
bi^^, as in the Ancient Church, between two kinds (respectively 
perfect and relative) of the one sole Natural Law ; the distinction 
here is between Natural Law in general and Supemature gener^ 
ally* ** The Decalogue, in strictness, is not yet the Ch^»ttan 
Bthic* ^Biblical' now means reveaJed, but not necessarily 

*C9^.i,6,3; B.,a7; Sf a^ * Cnif. iL, t^* 
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Chnstiafi; for the Bibk represents, aooordtng to Aquiius» a 
process of devdopment which moves througjh uaiversal history 
and possesses variotss stages* The Decatogue is indeed present 
in the legislation of Christ, but as a stage preliminary to the 
specifically CSiristian Ethic. The formula, on the contrary, 
for the specifically Christian Moral Low is here the Augustinian 
definition of the love of God as the highest and absolute, the 
entirely 8tnq>le, Moral end — an end which contains the demand 
of the love of God in the stricter sense (self-sanctification, self- 
denial, contemplation) and the demand of the love of our neigh- 
bour (the active relating of all to God, the active interrelating 
of all in God, and the most penetrating mutual self-sacrifice 
for God). This Ethic, a mystical interpretation of the Evangelical 
Pkeaching, forms indeed a strong contrast to the This-World 
Ethic of the Natural Law, Aristotle, the Decalogue and Natural 
Prosperity ; but then this cannot foil to be the case, given the 
entire fundamental character of the Christian Ethic/' ^ 

Thus the widest and most primitive contrasts here are, not 
Sin and Redemption (though these, of course, remain), but \, 
Nature (however good in its kind) and Supemature* The State I 
becomes the complex of that essentially good thing. Nature ; I 
the Church the complex of that di£Eerent, higher good, Super- f 
nature ; roughly speaking, where the State leaves off, the Church /| 
begins. 

It lasted not long, before the Canonists and certain 
Churchmen helped to break up, in the consciousness of men at 
large, this noble perception of the two-step ladder from God 
to man and from man to God* And the Protestant Reformers, as 
a whole, went even beyond Saints Paul and Augustine in 
exclusive preoccupation with Sin and Redemption* Henceforth 
the single-step character of man's call more than ever pre- 
dominates* Hie Protestant Reformation, like the French Re- 
volution, marks the existence of grave abuses, the need of large 
reforms, and, especially on this point, the all but inevitable 
excessiveness of man once he is aroused to such ** reforming ** 
action* Certainly, to this hour. Protestantism as such has pro- 
duced, within and for religion specifically, nothing that can 
seriously compare, in massive, balanced completeness, with the ^ V 

^ Ik§ SoMiaiUhnn d/tr chnsUidmn KMm wd On^pm, 191:1^ pp* 9^-63* 
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work of the short-lived golden Middle Age of Aquinas and 
Dante* Hence, for ottr precise purpose, we can conclude our 
Jewish and Christian survey here* 

3* Only a few words about Confucianism, Buddhism, Moham-^ 
medanism, as these, in some of their main outlines, illustrate 
the points especially brought out by the Jewish Christian 
development* 

Confucianism admittedly consists, at least as we have it, in a 
greatly complicated system of the direct worship of Nature 
(Stm, Moon, Stars especially) and of Ancestors, and of a finely 
simple system of ethical rules for man^s ordinary social inter- 
course* That Nature-worship closely resembles what the 
Deuteronomic reform fought so fiercely in Israel; and the 
immemorial antiquity and still vigorous life of such a worship 
in China indicates impressively how little such Nature-worship 
tends, of itself, to its own supersession by a definite Theism* 
And the Ethical rules, and their very large observance, illustrate 
well how real can be the existence, and the goodness in its own 
kind, of Nattural, This-World morality, even where it stands 
all but entirely unpenetrated or supplemented by any dear and 
strong supernatural attraction or conviction* 

Buddhism, in its original form, consisted neither in the Wheel 
of Reincarnation alone, nor in Nirvana alone, but precisely in 
the combination of the two ; for that ceaseless flux of rein- 
carnation was there felt with such horror, that the Nimamt— 
the condition in which that flux is abolished — was hailed as a 
blessed release* The jtidgment as to the facts — that aU httman 
experience is of sheer, botmdless change — was doubtless excessive; 
but the value-judgment — that if life be such pure shifHngness, 
then the cessation of life is the one end for man to work and pray 
for — was assturedly the authentic cry of the human soul when fully 
normal and awaks* This position thus strikingly confirms the 
whole Jewish and Christian persistent search for permanence in 
chai^;e^or a Simultaneity, the support of our succession* 

And Mohammedanism, both in its striking achievements and 
in its marked limitations, indeed also in the presentations of it 
by its own spokesmen, appears as a religion primarily not of a 
special pervasive spirit and of large, variously applicable maxinos, 
but as one of precise, entirely immutable rules* Thus we find 
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hcfe •omedMOg not ail uaMktp but mostly sdll more rigjd tfaao^ 
the post-Adlic Jemkh lel^k m eo w c thing doubtless useful for 
certaifi times and races, but frfdch could not eqiand and ad^t 
itself to tndffintir yatietics of growths and peoples without katng 
that inferior unity and self-identity so ftwmtial to all livii^ and 
poMUlul rriigion* 



HI 

Let us now attempt, in a scumewhat loose and elastic order, 
a short allocation and estimate of the facts in past and piesent 
religjoa which mainly concern the question of Religion and 
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We West Buiopeans have zppantntly again reached the fruitful 
stage irtien man is not simply alive to this or that physical or 
psychic need, nor even to the practical interest and advantage 
of this or that Art, Science, Sociology, Politics, Ethics ; but 
when he awakens further to the question as to why and how 
these several activities, all so costly where at all efifectual, can 
deserve all this sacrifice— can be based on anything suflbiently 
and objective* The history of all the past efforts, and 
indeed all really adeqtiate ridmess of iiunediate outlook, combine, 
I think. So answer that only the eiperienoe and the conviction 
of an Objective Reality distinct from, and more than, man, or 
indeed than the whole of the world j^rehended by man as less 
than, or as equal to, man himself, can furnish sufEdently deep 
and tenacious roots for our sense and need of an objective 
supreme Beauty, Truth, and Goodness^-of a living Reality 
wAudi is already overflowingly that which, in lesser degrees and 
ways, we small realities cannot altogether cease from desiring 
to become* It is Religion which, from first to last, but with 
increasing ptsrity and power, brings with it this evidence and 
convictioa. The sense of the Objective, Full Reality of God, 
and the need of Adoration are quite essential to Religion, although 
considerabie philosophers, who are largely satisfactory on the 
more immfriiatr questions raised by /Esthetics and even by 
EtfuGS, and who are sinoerely anxious to do justice also to the 
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refigious sense, are fully at work to e:q>lain away these essential 
chancteristics of all wideawake Rd^on. Raul Natorp, the 
distinguished Plato-scholar in Germany, the short-lived pathetic- 
ally eloquent M. Guyau in France, and, above all, Benedetto 
Ctoce, the large encyclopaedic mind in Italy, have influenced or 
led much of this movement, ^^ch, in questions of Religion, 
has assuredly not reached the deepest and most tenacious 
teachings of life. 

The intimations as to this deepest Reality certainly arise 
within my own mind, emotion, will ; and these my faculties 
cannot, upon the whole, be constrained by my fellow-mortals ; 
indeed, as men grow more manysidedly awake, all attempts at 
any such constraint only arrest or deflect the growth of these . 
intimations* Yet the dispositions necessary for the sufficient X 
apprehension of these religious intimations — sincerity, oonsden- 
tiousness, docility — are not, even collectively, already Religion, 
any more than they are Science or Philosophy. With these dis- 
positions on otur part, objective facts and living Reality can reach 
us — and, even so, these facts reach us practically always, at 
first, through human teachers already eiqperienced in these 
things* The need of such facts and sudi persons to teach them 
are, in the first years of every man, and for long ag^ in the 
history of mankind, far more pressing than any question of 
toleration. Even vigorous persecution or keen exdusiveness of 
feeling have— pace Lord Actonr— saved for mankind, at certain 
crises of its difficult development, convictions of priceless worth 
— as in the Deuteronomic Reform and the Johannine Writings. 
In proportion as men become more manysidedly awake, they 
acqtiire at least the capacity for greater sensitiveness concerning | 
the laws and forces intrinsic to the variotss ranges and levels of / 
life ; and, where such sensitiveness is really at work, it can ' 
advantageously replace, by means of the spontaneous accept- 
ance of such objective realities, the constraints of past ages — 
constraints which now, in any case, have become directly mis- 
chievous for such minds. None the less will men, after this 
change as before, require the corporate e:q)erience and manifesta- 
tion of religion as, in varying degrees and ways, a permanent 
necessity for the vigorous life of religion. Indeed, such corporate 
tradition operates strongly even where men's spiritual sense seems 
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most individual, or where, with the retendon of some ethical 
nobility of outlook, they most keenly combat all and every 
religious institution. So with George Fox's doctrine of the 
Divine Enlightenment of every soul separately and without 
mediation of any kind, a doctrine derived by him from that highly 
ecclesiastical document, the Gospel of St« John ; and with many 
a Jacobin's fierce proclamation of the ri^ts of Man, never far 
away from sayings of St* Paul. 

lliis permanent necessity of Religious Institutions is primarily 
a need for men ^dio will teauch and exen^lify, not simply Natural, 
This-Workl Morality, but a Supernatural, Othei^World Ethic ; 
and not sin4>ly that abstraction. Religion in General or a Religious 
Hypothesis, but that rich concretion, this or that I£storical 
Religbn. In proportion as sudi an Historical Religion is deep 
and delicate, it will doubtless contain aflBnities with all that is 
wholesome and real within the other extant historical religions. 
Nevertheless, all religions are effectual through their own special 
developments, where these developments remain true at all. 
As well deprive a flower of its ** mere details ** of pistil, stamen, 
pollen, or an insect of its ** superfluous ** antennae, as simplifyv^ 
any Hotorical Religion down to the sorry stump bbelled ** tbSr^ 
religion of every honest man.** We shall escape all bigotry, 
without hpaing into such most tmjust indifferentism, if we 
vigorously hoki and unceasins^y apply the doctrine of such a 
Church theologian as Juan de Li^. De Lugo (aj>. 1583-1660), 
Spaniard, post-Refbnnation Roman Catholic, Jestiit, Theological 
ProSessor, and a Cardinal writii^ in Rome under the eyes of 
P6pe Urban VIII., teadbes that the members of the various 
Christian sects, of the Jewish and Mohammedan communions, 
and of the heathen rel^ons and philosophical schools, who 
achieve their salvation, do so, ordinarily, simply through die aid 
afforded by God's grace to their good faith in its instinctive con- 
centration upon, and in its practice of, those elements in their 
respective oommunity*is worship and teachix^, which are true 
and good and originally revealed by God.^ llius we escape all 
undue individualism and all tmjust equalisation of the (very^ 
variously valuable) religious and philosophical bodies ; and yet 
we dearly hoU the profDund importance, next to' God's sanctify- 

>l>tra^Diap.iiE.,7, 10; nt., 107, 194. 
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ing graoe, of the smgle soul's good faith and reUgious instmct^ 
and of the worship or school^ be they ever so elementary and 
imperfect, which environ such a soul* 

A man's religion, in proportion to its depth, will move in a 
Concrete Time which becomes more and more a Partial Sunul-* 
taneity« And these his depths then more and more testify to, 
and contrast with, the Fully Simultaneous God. Because man 
thus lives, not in an ever-equal chain of mutually exclusive 
moments, in Qock Time, but in Duration, with its variously 
dose interpenetrations of the successive parts; and because 
these interpretations are dose in proportion to the richness 
and fruitfulness of the durations he lives through : he can, 
indeed he must, conceive absolutely perfect life as absolutely 
simultaneous. God is thus not Unending, but Eternal; the 
very fullness of I£s life leaves no room or reason for succession 
and our poor need of it* Dr* F. C* S« Schiller has admirably 
drawn out this grand doctrine, with the aid of Aristotle's Un- 
moving Action, in Humanism, 1903, pp. ao4-a7* We need only 
persistently apprehend this Simultandty as essential to God, and 
Succession as varyingly essential to all creatures, and there 
remains no difficulty — at least as regards the Time-element— 
in the doctrine of Creation* For only with the existence of 
creatures does Time thus arise at all^t exists only in and through 
them* And assuredly all finite things, that we know at all, bear 
traces of a history involving a beginning and an end* Professor 
Bernardino Varisco, in his great Know Thysdf, has noble pages 
on this large theme*^ In any case we must beware of all more 
or less Pantheistic conceptions of the simultaneous life of God 
and the successive life of creatures as but essential and necessary 
elements of one single Divine-Creaturdy existence, in the manner, 
e*£*, of Professor Josiah Royce, in his powerful work The World 
and the Individmi, second series, 1901* All such sdiemes break 
down tmder an adequate realisation of those dread facts Error 
and Evil* A certain real independence mtist have been left by 
God to reasonable creatures* And let it be noted carefully : 
the greatest theoretic difficulty against all Theism lies in the ^ 
terrible reality of Evil ; and yet the deepest adequacy, in the ^ 
actual toil and trouble of life, of this same Theism, tsptOdXLy 
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of Chfistiamty, consists in its practical attitude towards^ and 
success against, this most real Evil. Pantheism, on the contrary, 
increases, whilst seeming to surmount, the theoretical difficulty, . 
since the world as it stands, and not an Ultimate Reality behind^ 
it, is here held to be perfect ; and it entirely fails really to trans- 
mute Evil in practice* Theism, no more than any other outlook, 
really explains Evil ; but it akme, in its fullest, Jewish-Christian 
forms, has done more, and better, than explain Evil : it has fully 
faced, it has indeed greatly intensified, the problem, by its noble 
insistence upon the reality and heinousness of Sin ; and it has 
then overcome all this Evil, not indeed in theory, but in practice, 
by actually producing, in the midst of deep suffering and through 
a still deeper faith and bve, souls which are the living expression 
of the deepest beatitude and peace. 

The fully Simultaneous Reality awakens and satisfies man's 
deepest, most nearly simultaneous life, by a certain adaptation of 
its own intrinsic life to these human spirits. In such varyingly 
'^ incamationar* acts or action the Non-Successive God Himself 
condescends to a certain Successiveness; but this, in order to help 
His creatures to achieve as much Simultaneity as is compatible 
with their several ranks and caUs. We must not wonder if, 
in the religious literature, these condescensions of God the non- 
successive largely appear as though they themselves were more 
or less non-successive ; nor, again, if the deepest religious con- 
sciousness tends usually to conceive God's outward action, if 
future^ then as proximate, and, if present, then as strictly in- 
stantaneous. For God in Himself is indeed Simultaneous ; and 
if we try to picture Simultaneity by means of temporal images 
at all, tfien the instant, and not any period long or short, is 
certainly nearest to the truth — as regards the form and vehicle 
cf the txpetieact. 

The greater acts of Divine Condescension and Self-Revelation, 
our Religious Accessions, have mostly occurred at considerable 
intervals, each from the other, in our human history. After 
they have actually ocaured, these several acts can be compared 
and arranged, according to their chief characteristics, and even 
in a series of (upon the whole) growing content and worth— 
hence the Science of Religion. Yet such Science gives us no 
power to produce, or even to foresee, any further acts. These 
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great Acccasto ns of Spiritual Knowledge and Eq>erience are 
not the simple result of the conditions obtaining previously 
in the other levels of life, or even in that of religion itself ; they 
often much anticipate, they sometimes greatly lag behind, the 
rise or decline of the other kinds of life* And where (as with the 
great Jewish Prophets, and, in some degree, with John the 
Baptist and Our Lord) these A^^^m do occur at times of 
national stress, these several crises are, at most, the occasion for 
the demand, not the cause of the supply. 

The mostly long gaps between these Accessions have been 
more or less filled up, amongst the peoples concerned, by 
varyingly vigorous and valuable attempts to articulate and 
systematise, to apply in practice, and rightly to place (within the 
other ranges of man's total life) these great, dosely-packed 
masses of spiritual fact ; or to elude, to deflect, or directly to 
combat them, or some of their interpretations or applications. 
Now a fairly steady improvement is possible, desirable, and 
largely actual, in the critical sifting and appraisement, as to the 
dates of the historical documents, and as to the actual reality 
and details of these Accessions ; in the philosophical articula- 
tion of their doctrinal and evidential content ; in the finer under- 
standing and wider application of their ethical demands ; and 
in the greater adequacy (both as to firmness and comprehensive- 
ness) of the institutional organs and incorporations special to 
these same Accessions. All this can and does progress, but mostly 
slowly, intermittently, with short violent paroxysms of excess 
and long sleepy reactions of defect, with one-sidedness, travesties, 
and — worst of allr-^th worldly indifference and self-seeking. 
Hie grace and aid of the Simultaneous Richness are here also 
always necessary; nor can these things ever really progress 
except through a deep reKgious sense — all mere scepticism 
and all levelling down are simply so much waste* Still, we can 
speak of progress in the Science of Religion more appropriately 
than we can of progress in the Knowledge of Religion* 

The Crusades, the Renaissance, the Revolution, no doubt 
exercised, in the long run, so potent a secularising influence, 
because men's minds had become too lai^ly other-worldly — 
had lost a sufficient interest in this wonderfttl world ; and hence 
all those new, apparently botmdkss outboks and problems were 
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taken up largely as a revolt and escape from what looked like a 
prison-house — religion* Yet through all these violent oscillations 
there persisted, in human life, the supernatural need and the 
supernatural call. In this need and in this call God is the greatest 
central interest, love and care of the soul. We must look to it 
that both these interests and Ethics are kept awake, strong and 
distinct within a costingly rich totality of life : the Ethic of 
the honourable citizen, merchant, lawyer— of Confudtis and 
Bentham ; and the Ethic of the Jewish Iht>phets at their deepest, 
of the St^erir^ Servant, of our Lord^s Beatitudes, of St. Paul's 
great eulogy of love, of Augustine and Monica at die window in 
Ostia, of Father Damian's voltmtary death as a leper amidst 
the lepers in the far-away, antipodean seas* Hie Chturch is the 
bom incorporation of this Supernatural Pole, as the State is of 
the other, the Natural Pole* The Chtirch indeed should, at its 
lower limit, also enootirage the This-workl Stage; the State, 
at its higher limit, can, more or less consciously, prepare us for 
the Other-World Stage* Both spring from the same God, at 
two levels of His action ; both concern the same men, at two 
stsigjts of their need and of their call* Yet the primary duty of 
the State is turned to this life ; due primary care of the C!hurch, 
to that life — to life in its deepest depths* 

Will men, after this great war, more largely again apprehend, 
love, and practise this double polarity of their lives i Only thus 
will the truest p rogres s be possible in the understanding, the 
application, and the fruitfulness of Religion, with its great 
central origin and object, God, the beginning and end of all our 
true progress, precisely because He Himself ahready possesses 
immeasurably more than all He helps tss to become, — ^He Who, 
even now already, is our Peace in Action, and even in the Gross 
is our abiding Joy* 
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ON THE PRELIMINARIES TO RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
AND ON THE FACTS OF SUFFERING, FAITH 
AND LOVE* 

My dear Mrs* N«, 

Please allow tot, before I attempt to txphisx some matters 
of £act and of reality, to st^^iest to you, with a little detail and 
vividness, certain habits of mind and certain spiritual practices, 
which (I am very sure) are simply necessary for any true appre- 
hension of those facts and realities* I do so all the more because, 
even if I fail altogether in my striving to help you as regards those 
facts, I shall have been of some use to you if I succeed in winning 
you, however little, to these general dispositions of sotsl* 



These dispositions I have had to gain and to practise for my- 
self, now dtiring forty years ; and I am very sure that, if I see at 
all steadily and profitably, it is owing to these habits of soul* I 
find them to be three* 

I* I write, then, to you at all, only because I believe you to be, 
or (at least) to wish to be, in the great fundamental disposition 
in which alone my sugg^estions, which anyone could make to you 
as to the facts, can do some little good, and not much harm* That 
is, I assume you to be non-contentious and non-controversial ; 
Vo be athirst for wisdom, not for cleverness ; to be humble and 
pimple, or (at least) to feel a wholesome shame at not being so ; 
io be just strcdght, and anxious for some light, and ready to pay 
for it and to practise it* I take you to be determined not to stop 

* Wnttca to V* N. oa the death, after a long iUses, of her little daughter of 
ekhtecn moathsy in answer to the question, ** how sudi suffering oould be per- 
mitted by a God said to be all-good and all-powttful < ** January, 19x4* 
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and worry over such facts or ei^Mressioiis of my cofflmunication 
as you may not understand or may not like ; but quietly to 
move on to, and then to rest and browse amongst, such fsicts and 
feelings as here may gently attract and feed your spirit* Drop 
brain, open wide the soul, nourish the heart, purify, strengthen 
the ¥^11 : with this, you are sure to grow ; without this, you are 
certain to shrink. 

How much you can learn, as I myself have learnt, from watch* 
ing cattle dreamily grazing and ruminating in their pastures I 
See how the sagacious creatures, without any theory or inflation 
of mind, instinctively select the herbs and grasses that suit 
and sustain them ; and how they peacefully pass by what does 
not thus help them 1 They do not waste their time and energy 
in tossing away, or in trampling upon, or even simply in sniffing 
at, what is antipathetic to them. Why should they i Thistles 
may not suit them ; well, there are other creatures in the world 
whom thistles do suit* And, in any case, are they the police of 
this rich and varied universe i 

You see, no human being can possibly divine, in all respects and 
degrees, the every want of a fellow-soul, even at any one of this 
soul's stages. And yet no soul can really advance just simply 
by itself ; either books, or letters, or pictures, or the words or 
actions of others are, sooner or later, and more or less, always 
necessary, always indeed operative within us, for good or for 
evil, or for both* Hence the profotmd importance for the soul, 
for every soul, to be, to become, always to re-become, outward- 
moving, humbly welcoming, generously interpretative* For only 
thus could even an angel from Heaven help it at all, since thus, 
and thus only, will it not be fine and blast ; will it readily see how 
much is being ofEered to it by which it can grow and overcome 
its old self, and even its present self; and will it gratefully 
accept and utilise that which is now submitted to it, even where 
it has somewhat to modify, so as to make fit, this valuable help* 

Thus I assume that you will nowhere, in what foUows, either 
attempt to force yourself to accept it against your bestn-your 
quiet — light and instinct; nor allow yourself to tilt against, 
and to judge as wrong or false, what does not, at least not at 
once, bring to your own soul some real light and strength* You 
will judge it all only as suitii^ yourself, or as not suiting yourself ; 
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and even this much of judging, if you want to grow, will have 
to be done looking up to God, with a gentle impbring, and not 
down upon man, with self-sufl9cingness« 

You will never get, you will never deserve to get, light, tmkss 
you become, unless you realise that (at your best) you are : 



An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the lights 
And with no language but a cry. 

In this way the very faults and limitations (sure to be plentifully 
present) in what follows, will actually become further aids, 
because occasions of growth, for your sotd, since thus you will be 
stimulated to practise that peace and patience, humility and 
love without which we cannot really advance in these fundamental 
quests. 

2. My further prelintiinary is as follows. Gently learn to see 
the reasonableness, the need, the duty, and quietly strive to gain 
the habit, of dropping all insistence upon great and continuous 
clearness — upon your degree, your kind of evidence in these 
deepest things. For these things are the deepest things, are they 
not^ 

Here I mean that, if these things that we are after are not merely 
figments, or at least mere abstractions, of our brains, but are real 
in themselves, and distinct from our minds, then they mast be 
dim and difficult for our minds — for our analysis and reasoning. 
Pray get this point quite defimte and firm, — that to require 
clearness in proportion to the concreteness, to the depth of 
reality, of the subject-matter is an impossible position, — I mean 
a thoroughly unreasonable, a self-contradictory habit of mind. 

This is so, becatjse only abstract ideas, and only numerical and 
spatial relations are quite dear, utterly undeniable, and instantly 
transferable from sotsl to soul ; and these ideas and relations 
are thtis entirely transparent, because they do not involve any 
affirmation of particular existences (of realities) — at least they 
do not directly involve any such affirmation. Thtis, for instance, 
** largeness,'' *^ smallness,*' ** fullness,'' ** emptiness," and, again, 
** one," two," ** seven " ; ** five and five are ten," ** six times 
six are thirty^-sti^" ^ the part is smaller than the whole," ** a 
straight line is the shortest route between any two points 
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one extended tfatng cannot occupy the same space as another 
stmilarly extended thing ** : all this is absolutely dear, b is all 
absolutely dear, yes ; but just because here we have nowhere 
aflBrmed the existence or reaUiy of anything whatsoever* We 
have only asserted that our mind possesses the ideas of *^ large- 
ness/' ''smaUness/' ''fullness/' ''emptiness''; but whether 
anything distinct from our mind, and of these ideas of our mind, 
exists in correspondence to these ideas — thai remains quite 
tmsettled. We have, again, aflBrmed that if there exist realities, 
say apples, we can number them as one, two, seven apples ; 
aiul if there exist five eggs and other five tgg^, then the total 
of all these tggfi will be ten ; and if there exist six sets of six 
nuts each, we shall have a collection of thirty-six nuts* But 
whether there really exists one single apple, one single egg or nut, 
not all this deamess and neat reasoning has established in the 
very least* 

All stands diflferently, indeed contrariwise, with aflBrmations 
of real existence, and of real qualities attaching to such existences* 

As you doubtless know, even the reality of any outside world— 
especially the existence of material objects— of sun and moon, 
of rocks and rivers — their existence, or (at least) that we can at 
all know that they exist^-has been denied by philosophers of 
distinction* And we have to admit that it is a complicated and 
tedious business to prove these philosophers to be wrong ; that 
no one argument quotable against them is, taken alone, entirely 
dear and utterly irresistible* 

Again, most philosophers deny that we, human individuals, 
possess any direct knowledge of the nature, the character of 
other human individuals, however near and dear to us ; they 
maintain that our knowledge, in all sudi cases, is always of 
ourselves alone, and that we then get, beyond this our sole 
real knowledge, only our ever fatslty and fallible interpretation 
of essentially ambiguous signs— of peculiarities of gesture, 
tone, look, which reach us, or seem to reach us, from those other 
beings* I believe myself that, where we love, we possess, or can 
develop, direct instinct and intuition in such matters* Never^ 
theless, however the case may really stand, the process, indeed 
the result itself, of our knowledge of our fellows, is not simple 
and dear* On the contrary, the process is most subtle and 
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complex ; and the result, at its best, is indeed most ridi and 
vivid, but distinctly not simple and ** dear ** — it can be resisted 
even by ourselves, and it can only very rarely be transferred, 
with any ease, to others, however dosely these others may be 
connected with us* 

Certainly vnth regard to animals — even with respect to our 
dogs that we know and love best, we are often in the dark as to 
what is their momentary disposition and requirement* But how 
instructive it is to watch precisely such animals thus dear to us 
— I mean their knowledge and love of us, and their need of us 
and of our love 1 Our dogs know us and love us, human indi- 
viduals, from amongst millions of fairly similar other individuals* 
Our dogs know us and love us thus most really, yet they doubtless 
know us only vividly, not dearly ; we evidently strain dieir minds 
after a while — they then like to get away amongst servants and 
children ; and, indeed, they bve altogether to escape from 
human company, the rich and dim, or (at best) the vivid experi- 
ences — the company that is above them, to the company of their 
fellow-creatures, the company that a£brds so much poorer but 
so much dearer impression&--the level company of their brother- 
dogs* And yet, how wonderful I dogs thus require their fellow- 
dogs, the shallow and dear, but they also require us, the deep 
and dim ; they require indeed what they can grasp ; but they 
as really require what they can but reach out to, more or less— 
what exceeds, protects, envebpes, directs them* And, after a 
short relaxation in the dog-world, they return to the bracing of 
the man-world* 

Now pray note how if religion is right — if what it proclaims 
as its source and object, if God be real, then this Reality, as 
superhuman, cannot possibly be dearer to us than are the 
realities, and the real qualities of these realities, which we have 
been considering* The source and object of religion, if religion 
be true and its object be real, cannot, indeed, by any possibility , 
be as dear to me even as I am to my dog. For tl^ cases we 
have considered deal with realities inferior to otir own reality 
(material objects, or animals), or with realities level to our own 
reality (fellow human beings), or with realities no higher above 
ourselves than are we, finite human beings, to our very finite 
dogs* Whereas, in the case of religion— if religion be right— 
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we apprehend and affirm reafides indefinitely superior in quality 
and amount of reality to ourselves, and which, nevertheless 
(or rather, just because of this), anticipate, penetrate and sustain 
us with a quite unpicturable intimacy. The obscurity of my life 
to my dog, must thus be greatly exceeded by the obscurity of 
the life of God to me* Indeed the obscurity of plant life — so 
obscure for my mind, because so indefinitely inferior and poorer 
than is my human life — must be greatly exceeded by the dimness, 
for my human life, of God — of His reality and life, so di£ferent 
and superior, so tmspeakably more rich and alive, than is, or 
ever can be, my own life and reality. 

You may well ask here : ** But what protection, then, do you 
leave me against mere fancy and superstition^ Will we not, 
thus, come to believe, to pretend to believe, in reality became 
the affirmations of it are obscure i And are not all sorts of non- 
sense, of bogies, of chimeras, obscure i What evidence, then, 
remains for these, the most sweeping and important of all 
affirmations i Ought we not to be careful, indeed exacting, as 
to proof, exactly in proportion to the importance of the matters 
that solicit our adhesion i And how otherwise can we be careful 
than in demanding deamess for the proof, in precise proportion 
to the importance of the subject-matter i ** 
The answer here is not really difficult, I think* 
Note, pray, how Darwin acquired certainty, and remark the 
nature of the certainty he acquired, concerning the character, 
the habits, indeed (in part) the very existence of fly-trap plants 
and of orchids, of earthworms and of humming-birds. He was 
always loving, learning, watching; he was always ^'out of ^ 
himself,'' doubling himself up, as it were, so as to penetrate 
these realities so much lowlier than himself, so difiEerent from 
himself. He had never done and finished ; what he learnt to-day 
had to be re-learnt, to be supplemented and corrected to-morrow, 
yet always with the sense that what he had learnt was, not his 
own mind and its fancies and theories, but realities and their 
real qualities and habits. His Ufe thus moved out into other lives. 
And what he thtis discovered was, not clear, but vivid ; not 
simple, but rich ; not readily, irresistibly transferable to other 
minds, but only acquirable by them throt^ a slow self-purifica- 
tion and a humble, loving observation and docility like tmto 
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his own. His own conclusions deserved, and indeed demanded 
credit, because so many difiEerent £acts, fitcts often widely apart 
from each other, converged to these conclusions ; and because, 
on the other hand, these same conclusions, once accepted, 
illumined so large a body of other £acts — facts which, otherwise, 
remained quite dark or strange anomalies* Indeed these con- 
clusions, once accepted, led on to the discovery of numerous 
facts which had been tmknown, unsuspected until then* Yet 
these very conclusions, since this is the process and the nature 
of their proof, were not and are not irresistible at anyone moment 
and because of any one single fact or argument. Indeed, to this 
hour, even the most reasonably assured of the oondusioos of 
Darwin have certain dear objections against them, objections 
which we cannot solve. So also even G>pemicanism — that 
mathematically dear doctrine ooncemii^ the rotation of the 
earth around the sun — has certain objections standing over against 
it, which we cannot solve. 

So it always is, in various degrees, with all our knowledge and 
certainty concerning existences, realities, and concerning the 
real qualities and nature of these realities. We get to know such 
realities slowly, laboriously, intermittently, partially; we get 
to know them, not inevitably nor altogether apart from our dis- 
positions, but only if we are sufiSdently awake to care to know 
them, suffidently humble to welcome them, and suffidently 
generous to pay the price continuously which is strictly necessary 
if this knowledge and love are not to shrink but to grow. We 
indeed get to know realities, in proportion as we become worthy 
to know them,^— in proportion as we become less self-occupied, 
less self-centred, more outward-movii^, less obstinate and 
insistent, more s^ly lost in the crowd, more rich in giving all 
we have, and espedsdly all we are, our very selves. And we get 
to know that we really know these realities, by finding otur know- 
ledge (dim, difficult, non-transferable thou^ it be) approving 
itself to us as fruitful ; because it leads us to further knowledge 
of the realities thus known, or of other realities even when these 
lie apparently quite far away; and all this, in a thoroughly living 
and practical, in a concrete, not abstract, not foretellable, in a 
quite inexhaustible way. 

Thus we find, through actual e3q>erience and throt^ the 
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similar experiences of our fellow-men, that the right and proper 
test for the adequacy of abstractions and of spatial, numerical, 
mechanical relations is, indeed, clearness and ready transferable- 
ness; but that the appropriate test for the truth concerning 
existences and realities is vividness (richness) and fhsitfulness* 
The aflBrmations which concern abstractions and relations may 
be ever so empty and merely conditional; if they are dear 
and readily transferable, they are appropriate^, and adequate* 
The aflBrmations which concern existences and realities may be 
ever so dim and difficult to transmit ; if they are rich and fruitful, 
they are appropriate and true* Thus in neither set of affirmations 
do we assent without evidence and proof; but in each set we 
only require the kind of evidence and proof natural to this par- 
ticular set* And our exactingness can increase, ought indeed to 
increase, with the increase in the importance of the affirmations 
put forward within either set* But in the mathematical abstract 
set, I will require more and more clearness and ready transfer- 
ableness, the wider and the more universal is the claim of a 
particular proposition ; whereas in the existential concrete set 
I will require, in proportion to the importance of the existence 
affirmed, more and more richness and fruitfulness (I mean 
fruitfulness also in fields and levels other than those of the 
particular reality affirmed)* 

Of course, whether or no the affirmations of religion are thtis, 
not indeed dear, but vivid (rich)^ and, not indeed readily 
transferable, but deeply and widely fruitful i is here in no way 
or degree prejudged* We are only busy, so far, with our method 
and otir standard,— -not with the answer we shall get, but with 
the question we have a right to ask* And though even with this 
method and standard — with these by themselves — ^we may be 
unable to acquire religion, we most certainly will never gain 
religion without them, and still less in opposition to them* 
Without the acceptance of such a temper of mind, or at least 
without striving after, or some wish for, such a disposition, it 
is worse than waste of time to enter upon the questions of fact ; 
worse than simple waste, — because we are then certain to come 
away from such a study more rebellious and empty, or more 
despairing and bitter, or considerably more sceptical, than we 
came or could come to it* 
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3* In writmg out for you these eq;)eriences that aie omti^^ 
before tnc, I think I have been leading up, quite naturaUy, to 
the last predisposition which I myself strive hard to practise, 
and which I will now invite you to appreciate and attempt. 
Those two habits of mind are indeed the necessary preparations 
for this last and third habit, or rather they readily issue in a third 
habit — the one I would now propose* Ever since I have had, 
ever since I coald have children, I have felt myself a creature 
enriched with the noble duty of giving on the largest scale— 
with the obligation to possess a reserve of lis^t and life and bve— 
a reserve for dearest little beings who would not have existed 
but for myself. I have not, it is true, created these beings ; 
yet it was because I chose to marry, to be and to act as a husband 
and a possible father, that these particular .beings became 
possible, and that, when they actually came, they possessed 
many a physical and temperamental peculiarity of my own, good, 
bad and mixed. And if I, and still more my wife, possess thus 
a unique share and responsibility, tmder God, in the physical 
existence, and even in the psychiod peculiarities of our children, 
have I not, has she not, a deep, indeed unique, share and re- 
sponsibility, under God, in their spiritual life, spiritual health 
and spiritual growth^ 

Of course, I know well how often facts confront us ^diich 
seem to show that the care of parents, precisely in these deepest 
matters, avails nothing, indeed that it tends to irritate the children 
and to drive them the other way. I know well, too, how wide* 
spread just now is the theory, and still more the tadt assumption, 
that all such spiritual matters are unfitted to children, that human 
beings can understand them at all, and can judge them in any 
way fairly, only when they are grown men, and hence that our 
children have the right, when they are grown men, to find them- 
selves facing these questions quite unfettered by early bias in 
any direction. 

And yet our own deepest instincts and experiences, once they 
are at all awake to the teeming possibilities, for good and for 
evil, of our children, and especially as we become alive and 
sensitive to the deeper and deepest realities, to the religious 
Realities, cannot sincerely and abidingly acquiesce in these or 
similar cold, and even cynical calculations. For nothing is more 
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certain than that, if children can easily be taught too many 
practices and too many doctrines, or can be taught even but few 
practices and doctrines in a thoroughly inappropriate way ; if, 
as they grow older, we can easily drive them away by much 
reasoning or by want of alert understanding of their wants, which 
are ahvays largely quite individual: nevertheless, these same 
children are immensely impressionable to persmality, not indeed 
to what those around them say or even do, but to what they are 
and to whether or not these seniors are simple and sincere, and 
full of love or no. Thus what every child requires is life and love, 
-^life and love offered to it long before any explanation or analysis; 
the child requires such overflowing bve as freely as it requires 
the mother's breast* And for the purposes of the child's hungry 
soul, the mother's soul must possess, must it not i, the spiritual 
food, just as, for the infant's hungry body, the mother's breast 
must possess the appropriate physical food. And the history 
of great souls shows, upon the whole very plainly I think, how 
profound has been, in most cases, the influence of, not iiiiat 
the mother taught or said or did, but what she was. 

Now if it is important that we poor parents should thus be, 
we must lead lives of faith, of trust, of risk. All spiritual life and 
love have ever to begin afresh, and thus, only thus, they discover, 
indeed create conditions, if old yet ever new, and if countless 
yet unique. And see, how delightful I The very predispositions, 
the habits of mind, which we have found to be simply necessary 
for our own awaking and growth as individual souls, turn out 
here to be precisely the dispositions which fit us to understand 
and to awaken our children. For we have, from the first, been 
seeking, not even truth, but reality ; not a system or a theory, 
nothing abstruse or straining. Indeed we have not found, even 
as to method, more than that we must learn peacefully to browse 
amongst, and instinctively to select from, the foods, or seeming 
foods, proposed to our sods ; and that we must seek reality and its 
knowledge in action and through self-purification, and must find 
the tests of what is reality and what is its knowledge in the vivid- 
ness (richness) and in the fruitfulness of what claims to be 
spiritually true and spiritually known. Yet these means and tests, 
if we but practise them humbly, silently, generously, more and 
more instinctively, will certainly make us deeper, homeKer, 
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more genial, better : they will bring us into ever doser and wider 
contact with our children ; they cannot, of themselves, annoy or 
strain even the most sensitive of these our little ones. 

Oh, may we become ever richer in self-giving, in the joy and 
perpetual youth of its ever extending, its tmspeakable delights ! 
The children's Father indeed, he too can be, and ought to become, 
such a self-giver ; but what cannot and ought not the Mother 
to be and to become in these magnificent respects i Yet neither 
Father nor Mother will ever become thus truly rich except they 
become poor and little in their own eyes ; and, again, they will 
never become thus sufficiently, profoundly little, except with 
and because of the consciousness of God, the great Reality which 
then so solidly sustains and so delightfully dwar£s them* Only 
prostrate at the foot of ** the world's great altar-stairs ** will the 
parent become and remain sufficiently humble, homely and holy 
for his or her unique sufferings, joys and duties, to bud and 
blossom as they are silently reqtiired to flourish by the souls of 
their little ones. 



II 

As to the facts, I will attempt to be very short, since if you 
have accepted, and are practising, or even trying. to practise, 
the three dispositions described at some length, you will dis- 
cover, I think, that the answers — the ^^explanations'' — as to 
these facts — the kind and degree of answers and ** explanations " 
we thus require for (and in) a htmible and homely, warm and 
working action and self-<lonation, will lai^ely suggest themselves, 
more or less tmtaught, to your own heart. 

i« There is, then, your impression that Happiness indeed helf^ 
us to believe in a Higher Power, and that your own years of 
happiness were gradually building up some kind and degree 
of Faith within you ; but that Suffering acts contrariwise— <hat 
this your keen, deep trouble has swept all that budding faith 
away. 

How natural, inevitable is this impression — at least until we 
awaken, very widely and sensitively, to the wonderful witness 
of history and to the no less mysterious testimony of our own 
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deepest spirit, and, through these evidences, to another, a fuller 
set of truths ! 

For if I look back upon the long and varied history of man- 
kind, and if I call to mind the numerous souls, of the most 
different races, temperament, social grade, ^iucation, whom 
I have known intimately well, what do I see ^ I see, as a 
mysterious but most real, most undeniable fact — that it is pre- 
cisely the deepest, the keenest sufferings, not only of body but 
of mind, not only of mind but of heart, which have occasioned 
the firmest, the most living, the most tender faith* It was during 
the desolation and unspeakable cruelties of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Exiles, that Jeremiah learnt the love of God as 
written, not on tables of stone, but on the living heart of man ; 
that Easechiel realised God to be the Good Shepherd going after 
His wandering, weary and lost sheep; and that — doubtless 
then — Psalms were composed of an unspeakable magnificence 
of unconquerable certainty as to God, the sotil's unfailing refuge, 
its one sure fever and support. It was under the awful per- 
secution by King Antiochus Epiphanes that the Maccabees 
developed their grand faith* It was more even than by the 
peacefiil lake and on the quiet mountain side — it was in Geth- 
semane and on Calva^ that the trust and bve of Jestts awoke 
to their fullest* And so, in their lesser, various degress with 
Stephen and St* Paul ; and, under the Emperor Hadrian, with 
the toudiing Jewish martyr. Rabbi Akiba* CSiristianity at large 
grew spiritually deep and tender under the terrible early per- 
secutions lasting, with few breaks, during some two hundred 
years and more* The faith and fervour of the Jews, since their 
dispersion, has, very certainly, suffered but little because of 
the persecutions they endured, deeply unjust though these 
persecutions substantially were ; their faith and fervour, as in 
the case of Qiristians, have suffered far more from wordly 
prosperity where and when this has come* Thus also the German 
people, largely sceptical when the first Napoleon woke them up 
to pain and humiliation, learnt again to pray, and, in the strength 
as much of faith in God as of love of country, effected their 
national liberation* 

And case upon case has passed, in real life, before my eyes, 
of awful physical suffering (I am thinking of my own dear sister). 
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of deep anguish of soul (I am thinh'ng of a sweet saint of God, 
a washerwoman whose feet I wish I could become worthy to 
kiss), of various other, all delicately individual cases, in which 
(sometimes only slowly and after imperfect beginnings, some* 
times htsrtwboHy from the first) the soul's faith, service, love, 
devotedness, tenderest abandonment, and acceptance of God, 
of His will, of His beauty, so largely hidden behind these black 
bars and dread purifications, were splendidly, magnificently 
awakened and sustained* 

And pray note particularly that of coarse su£kring merely as 
such, su£Eering alone does not, cannot soften or widen any soul ; 
it can thus, of itself and alone, only harden, narrow and embitter 
it. Hence what I here witness to, — and these facts are as certain 
as that the earth spins rotmd the stm, — is eiq>licable only by 
the presence, the operation of a power, a reality, so inunensely 
powerful and real as to cotmteract and greatly to exceed 
the stifikring and this sufEning's natural effects. This power 
comes from God,— comes, and can come, only from the fact 
that He exists — that He exists most really, and that His reality 
and aid are more real and more sttstaining by far than is all this 
suffering and all the soul^s natural sensitiveness and weakness 
in face of such dread pain* 

I take, then, your impression to be most natural, but not yet 
to reach the great facts and depths of history at large, of individual 
soub still now arotmd us, nor, at bottom, of yoiu: own spirit even 
as it is already, — for is not, already now, this yotur distress at the 
apparent loss of all your budding faith, a very sure sign that you 
still possess some very real faith, pressing to be more i 

2* There is also yotir most natural, indeed your absolutely 
true thought that ** one cannot reconcile these things with any 
theory of a * loving ' Father/* And you feel that ** Faith must 
somehow come to terms with the enigma of suffimng/' 

Here 2^;ain I look first at the large facts across history, and then 
to my eiq)erience of many souls, including my own. And every- 
where thus without me and within me I see that Christianity 
has, from the first, been very precisely fronting and overcoming 
the enigma of suffering. True, Christianity has not ** explained *' 
suffering and evil ; no one has done so, no one can do so, — 
Christianity has no more done so than any of the 
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or sciences, although, unfortuoately, apologists for religton 
too often speak and write as thotigfa Christianity had really 
done so, or, at least, as though it could do so. Here once more 
all the exigencies of ** clearness ** are thoroughly out of place* 
Yet Christianity, in further articulation of many a deep intuition 
in the Exilic writings of the Old Testament, has done two 
things with regard to suffering — two things quite other indeed 
than ** explanation,*^ yet two things greater, more profound and 
profitable for us than ever could be such a satisfaction of our 
thirst for clear intellectual comprehension. 

Christianity, then, has, from the first, inunensely deepened and 
widened, it has further revealed, not the ** explanation '' — 
which never existed for us men,— but the fact, the reality, the 
awful potency and bafl9ing mystery of sorrow, pain, sin, things 
which abide with man across the ages* And Christianity has, 
from the first, immensely increased the capacity, the wondrous 
secret and force which issues in a practical, living, loving 
transcendence, utilisation, transformation of sorrow and pain, 
and even of sin« It is the literal fact, as demonstrable as anything 
that has happened or will happen to our human race can ever 
be, that Christianity, after some two centtuies of the most 
terrific opposition, conquered — that it conquered in an utterly 
fair fight — a fight fair as regards the Christian success, — the 
philosophy of Greece and the power of Rome ; indeed that it 
even conquered Gnosticism, that subtle New Paganism of the X 
thousand eltisive hues and forms, that Protean error so very dear 
to all over-ripe, blasi civilisations. It is the simple fact that 
Christianity conquered ; and it is equally the simple fact that 
it did so, above all because of what it acttially achieved with 
regard to suffering. 

For Christianity, without ever a hesitation, from the first 
and everywhere, refused to hold, or even to tolerate, either the t 
one or the other of the two only attempts at self-persuasion \ 
which, then as now, possess souls that suffer whilst they have not ' 
yet found the deepest. Christianity refused all Epicureanism, — 
since man cannot find his deepest by fleeing from pain and 
suffering, and by seeking pleastue and pleasures, however 
dainty and refined. And it refused all Stoicism, — since pain, 
suffering, evil are not fandeslmd prejudicesTBut real, very real ; 
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and smce man's greatest action and disposition ci not self- 
suffidngness or aloofiaess, but self-donation and lo¥e. CSiristi- 
anity refused these theories, not by means of another theory of 
its own, but simply by eidubitit^ a Life and lives — the Life 
of the Crucified, and lives which continually re-Kve, in their 
endless various lesser degrees and ways, sudi a combination 
of gain in giving and of joy in suffering. Christianity thus gave 
to souls the faith and strength to grasp life's nettle* It raised 
them, in their deepest dispositions and innermost will, above 
the pitiful oscillations and artificialities of even the greatest of 
the Pagans in this central matter, — between eluding, ignorii^ 
pain and sufferii^ and, animal-like, seeking life in its fleeting, 
momentary pleasures; or trying the nobler yet impossible 
course, — the maku^ out that physical, mental, moral pain and 
evil are nothii^ real, and the suppressing of emotion, sympathy 
and pity as things unworthy of the adult soul. Christianity 
did neidier. It pointed to Jesus with the terror of death upon 
Him in Gethsemane ; with a cry of desolation upon the Cross 
on Calvary ; it allowed the soul, it encourage the soul to sob 
itself out. It not only taught men firanUy to face and to 
recognise physical and mental pain, death, and all other, 
especially all moral evils and sufferings as very real; it 
actually showed men the presence and gravity of a host of pains, 
evils and miseries which they had, up to then, quite ignored 
or at least greatly minimised. And yet, with all this — in spite 
of all such material for despair, the final note of Christianity 
was and is still, one of trust, of love, of transcendent joy. It is 
no accident, but of the very essence of the mystery and of the 
power of faith, it springs from the reality of God and of His 
action within men^s souls, that, as the nobly joyous last chapters 
of Isaiah (Chap. xl. to the end) contain also those wondrous 
utterances of the man of sorrows, so also the serenity of the 
Mount of the Beatitudes leads, in the Gospels, to the darkness 
of Calvary. 

Pray believe me here : it is to Christianity that we owe our 
deepest insight into the wondrously wide and varied rai^ 
throtighout the world, as we know it, of pain, suffering, evil ; 
just as to Christianity we owe the richest enforcement of the fact 
that, in spite of all this, God u , and that He is good and loving* 
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And tins enforcement CSmsdamty achieves, at its best, by actually 
inspirii^ soul after soul, to believe, to love, to live this wondrous 
&ith. 

Hence all attenqMs to teach CSvistianity anything on this 
central matter of pain and sufiEering would be, very literally, 
to "teach one's grandmother to suck egp." For the very 
existence of the problem — I mean man's courage to £ice it, 
tt^iether with sensitiveness as to its appalling range and its 
bafiBsag mystery — we owe, not to philosophy nor to science, 
still less te their own untutored hearts, but to religion — above 
all to the Jewish and Christian religion. 

And note, please, that the alternative is not between "this 
or that nonH?eligious view, dental, or scepticism which dou 
e^lain sufiEciing and evil," and " religious &ith, especially 
Christianity, whidi does ntft explain them." No : this is a purely 
imaginary alternative : for there is no unbelief as there is no 
faith, there is no science as there is no popular tradition, whidi 
does or can e^lain these things. The real alternative is : 
** irreHgion, vbicii still osdllates between Epicureanism and 
Stoicism, systems whidi remain variously unreal and t^ntlltp^a^l 
with regard to sufiering, and which know only how to evade 
or to travesty pain and to deny sin," and " religion, which fully 
fronts, indeed extends and deepens indefinitely our sense of, 
suffering and sin, and which, nevertheless, alone surmounts 
and utilises them." Thus once again, not clearness, not any 
ready transfierableness, but efficacious power and int^;ratii^ 
comprehensiveness ;^>pear as the true, decisive tests. 

3. You feel — this is your keenest, yet also your most fruitful 
suffering — that what lus happened is cruel, cruel; is -vrbzt 
yourself, you, imperfect as you are, would have given yotir hfie 
to prevent. How, then, you wistfully ask, can you possibly love 
and trust such a power, if it exist at all, — a power, which, in 
this case, shows itself so deaf to the most elementarv and leinti-. 
mate, to the most sacred of your longings 
You possessed the darling, and you loved an 
you were ; who possesses and tends it now i 

How I understand I how teen, how cuttin 

And I look around me, and again I see a 1 
contrast repeated vpoa an immense scale. 1 
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own day, the earthquake at Messina, with its thousands of cases 
of seemingly quite undeserved, quite unmttigatrd ai^;uish, when 
our own admittedly most in^erfect, badly bungling humanity 
and governments appeared, as so many small dwaib of pity, 
akne pitiful, against this awful background of grim havoc and 
blind fury and cruelty. And, of course, we could all of us add 
case upon case from history and from our own tsptiitnc^ of 
souls. 

But please note well. Where does the keenness of this our 
scandal come from i Why do we, in all such cases, suffer such 
feelings of shock and outrage i What makes us, in the midst 
of it all, persist in believing, indeed persist in acting (with great 
cost) on the belief, that love and devotedness are utterly the 
greatest things we know, and deserve the sacrifice of all our 
earthly gifts, of our very life < Whence comes all this ^ — ^Thecase 
is, I think, quite parallel with that as to trust in reality generally. 
Why is it, as to such trust and such reality, that even the most 
hardened of the sceptics continue to trouble themselves and to 
trouble us all, if not as to truth, at least as to truthfulness i 
Why is untruthfulness so very odious i Untruthfulness is cer- 
tainly most convenient. Why indeed does every at all sane mind 
find it so intolerable to hold itself to be completely shut up 
within its own impressions, to admit that these impressions 
are nothing but illusions, or, at least, are utterly worthless as 
indications of realities other than its own i Whence springs the 
sufEering— 4he most keen suffering— of the thotight of being 
thus shut up, if we are, in fact, thus shut up within our own 
purely subjective impressions and fancies < The answer, surely, 
is that we thus suffer because, in fact, we are not thus shut up, 
because we do communicate with realities other than ourselves, 
and hence that these realities so impress and affect us that only 
by a painful eflbrt can we, violently and artificially, treat those 
realities as mere fanciful projections of our own. 

Similarly, if there is no soturce and standard of love, of pity, 
of giving, of self-donation, — a sotuxe and standard abiding, 
ultimate, distinct from, deeper than ourselves, a source Itself 
bving. Itself a Lover, and which, somehow profoundly pene- 
trative of ourselves, k^ps tis poor things, rich with at least this 
sense of our poverty and with this our inability to abandon 
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love (that very costly Udog) as a chimera or a mere fleeting 
vibration of our nerves : if there is not such a more dian human 
(deeper and higher than human) source and standard^ then the 
real^ actual situation becomes wholly rootless and unreasonable, 
precisely in what it has of admittedly greatest, of most precious 
and most significant* 

Thus, both in the matter of Truth and Reality and in the 
matter of Love and a Lover, we suffer, when scepticism assails 
us, because we are not simply shut up within our own fancies, 
because (mysteriously yet most actually) we are penetrated and 
moved by God, the XJltimate Reality and Truth, the Ultimate 
Lover and Goodness* We are moved by I£m Who is. Who is 
before ever we were. Who is with us from the beginning of our 
existence. Who is always the first in operation whenever there 
is interaction between Him and us* Because He is, we have our 
unconquerable sense of Reality ; because He is Love and Lover, 
we cannot let love go* And it is Hfe Who made the mother's 
heart ; it is, not simply her love, but, in the first instance. His 
love, with just some drops of it fallen into the mother's heart, 
which produce the standard within her which cries out against 
all that is, or even looks like, blindness and cruel fate* 

For remember, please, it is not Judaism, not Christianity, 
not any kind of Theism that bids us, or even allows us, to hold 
and to accept as good in themselves the several painful or cruel 
or wrong things that happen in this our complicated, difficult 
life* None of these convictions worship Nature, or the World- 
as-a-whole ; they all, on the contrary, find much that is wrong in 
Nature as we know it, and in the World-as-a-whole as we actually 
find it* All such believers worship and adore not Nature but 
God — the love and the action of God within and from behind 
the world, but not as though this love and action were every- 
where equally evident, not as though they direcdy willed, direcdy 
chose, all things that happen and as they happen* On the 
contrary : these great religions leave such a pure optimism to 
absolute Idealist philosophers, and to rhapsodising pantheists 
and poets ; and these religions believe such views, wheresoever 
they are taken as ultimate, to be either shallow and unreal, or 
sorry travesties of the facts* 

If, then, I be asked to whom I confide those I love when. 
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after tnudi utterly ineflkctual-seemttig devotion of my heart, I 
have seen them sufEer fearfully and disappear from my own care 
and bnging, I answer that I confide them to that Reality and 
Love, to that Real Lover, whose reality and kmngness and 
penetration of my heart akme make possible and actual my own 
poor persistent love. Thus my very bitterness and dtapair over 
the apparent insult flung at my love by the world za I know it, 
turns out to be but one more e£Eect of the reality anci operative* 
ness of God, and one more reason (mun not dear, not readily 
transferable, but rich and fruitful) for believing and trusting 
in Him, in Love, the Lover. 

Please, in conclusion, to forgive the great length of these 
leisurely browsings whidi I love to fed have had to be snatched 
from hard-^worked, laboriously crowded days. And pray be 
very sure of how keenly I have sufGered and I sdll sufier with 
your sufiering* I beg God to bless these poor little pa^^, and 
anything else that may ofEer itself to you with possibflities of 
he^ within it. And I wiU patiently but unconquerably oontinue 
to believe that, in ways atul degrees known to God alone, you 
will attain to CSiristian humility and trust, to Chrisrian feith, 
hope and love,— to the joy of utter selfnledication. 

Youfs very stnoerdy, 

FRIEDRICH VOR HUGEL. 



II 

PAPERS ON THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
AND CHRISTIANITY IN GENERAL 



THE APOCALYPTIC ELEMENT IN THE 

TEACHING OF JESUS: 

ITS ULTIMATE SIGNIFICANCE AND ITS ABIDING 

FUNCTION ^ 

Therb exists a touching medal struck by devotees of Sir Thomas 
More, after that great life had been done to death by his sensual, 
savage master* You see there the punning symbol of a syca-more, 
a *^ foolish fig-tree ^* ; and the legend bmeath runs : ** dedsa 
adhttc dalcescit ** — even when cut down, this (syca-)more smells 
sweet 1 I have often thought this entire medal to be applicable 
also to Biblical criticism, especially also to the analysis of the 
Gospels, even of their eschatological elements. We can cut down 
and break up that noble Biblical tree : somehow, the very 
fr2^;ments still smell sweet 1 The fact is that religion thrives, 
not by the absence of difficulties, but by the presence of helps 
and powers ; indeed, every step achieved onwards and inwards 
in such fruitfulness involves new frictions, obscurities, paradoxes, 
antinomies* Religion achieves its fullest power and balance 
only in the oompletest interaction of God, Christ, Church ; and 
yet each of these great sides and stages of religion contains 
severally a difficulty so profound and obstinate as to be, in 
strictness, capable only of delimitation and discrimination — 
of being rendered bearable for the sake of the light and the power 
which surround the burden and the darkness ; but incapable, 
I believe, of any quite direct and entirely clear, easy and readily 
transferable solution* There is, at the one end, die profound 
reality of God, and the all-influencing belief in this His reality ; 
yet there is also the reality of Evil, with its brutal facts and 

^An Addxcs delmicd bcfbfe the Btrmingham deijcal Society (AaffkUL), 
Odober, I9'9* 
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baffling obscurities* And, there is, at the other end, the reality 
of the Church, so pressingly necessary, so manifoldly fruitful 
throughout the ag^ and lands of Christendom; yet there 
appears also a hamperix^, a seemingly inevitable hamperii^, 
of the other sides, indeed even in part of some of the religious 
sides and needs, of nun's manifold nature* And, in between 
those two ends, there stands the reality of Jesus and of His 
immense attraction and beneficence ; but there stands at this 
place also the reality of the Parousia — of all the fantastic-seeming 
teaching concerning a very near tmiversal cataclysm and cosmic 
regeneration, with Jesus Himself as the visible centre of over- 
whelming power. It looks indeed as though simply one of these 
levels, with its own formidable difficulty, were abtmdantly 
sufficient for man — a creature, after all, so limited in his capacity 
for bearing burdens and overleaping obstacles* Nevertheless, 
the experience of life and the analysis of thought, on the lai^est 
scale and in the longest run, show plainly enough, I believe, that 
the lights and helps of each level are increased and supplemented 
by those of the other two ; whilst the obscurities and obstacles 
of each level are, somehow, reduced, and in part resolved, by 
the very darkness and difficulty of the otheis* 

I propose here to examine the helps and difficulties of the 
middle of these three levels — the problems raised by the 
Apocalyptic Element in the Teachings of Jesus* To save time 
I will not discuss, I will merely state as dearly as possible, the 
main critical conclusions whidb appear now to be assured or 
highly probable* I will next draw out certain peculiarities 
furnished by these conclusions, and I will end by an attempt to 
fathom the driving forces of all this Eschatology at their deepest, 
and to appraise their abiding truth and place in the spiritual life* 



Amongst the (at least apparent) antinomies in'the outlook and 
teaching of Jesus, none is perhaps more immediately strikii^ than 
is that which obtains between the scenes and sayings which seem 
to declare or to imply a sunny, continuous, balanced temper — 
an ei^)ansion from within outwards and from below upwards; 
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and the scenes and sayings which declare or imply a stormy, 
abrupt, one-sided temper— an irruption £rom without inwards 
and from above downwards* The expansive, continuous temper 
perpetuates and perfects the spirit of the great Prophets during 
the Hebrew monarchy before the Exile ; the irruptive, stidden 
movement derives at least its imagery and some of its tone 
from the >^x>calyptic Writers who began to arise already towards 
the end of the Exile, but especially from the Book of Daniel, 
composed doubtless as late as 165 or 164 BX*, during the oppres- 
sion of the Jews in Palestine by the Syrian Kix^ Antiodius 
Epiphanes. It is certainly easy to exaggerate the di£Ference 
between these two strains ; it is even not absolutely impossible 
to interpret the entire life and teaching of Jesus as apocalyptic 
and eschatological from first to last. Nevertheless there tir a differ^ 
enoe of general temper between, on the one hand, the great 
plant parables, the appeal of the lilies and the birds in the Sennon 
on the Mount, the blessing of the children, and the sleeping on 
the storm-tossed ship ; and, on the other hand, the parables 
of expectation, the urgent appeals to be ready for the Lord who 
comes as a thief in the night, and the vehement acts in the Temple 
and the terrifying predictions on the Mount of Olives, during 
Jesus's last earthly days. I still feel Loisy and Sdiweitoer to be, 
on this point, largely over-ingenious and somewhat violent in 
their handling of the texts and of their delicately cumulative 
evidences. 

But if there indeed exists such a difference, we cannot but 
place the point of diange at Caesarea Philippi (Mark viii. 27 and 
paralleb, onwards). It is here that, in return for Peter's recogni- 
tion of His Messianic dignity, Jesus first annotmces to His 
disciples His coming Passion, and adds a more insistent note to 
His call for self-surrender in His followers. And He now 
promptly introduces the Son of Man as coming to judge all the 
world upon the clouds of Heaven. 

True, even in Jesus's earliest proclamation ** the Kii^om of 
God is at hand,'* and men are to ** repent ** (Mark i. 24, 15). 
Even those earhest addresses seem to imply a public, a worM 
renovation, to occur within that living generation ; and certainly 
also here the Kingdom, even where it appears as already in 
cotirse of formation, is conceived as primarily a divine gift. 
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And here, as siinply everywhere in Jesus's own teaching, temper 
and implications, there ahtady appears the Alternative, the Two 
Ways, and the Abiding Consequences, Good or Evil, of Good 
or Evil Choice* Hell, in this general sense, is not simply a part 
of only the later stag^ of Jesus's own teaching ; still less is it 
imported into Jesus^s teaching by misunderstanding hearers or 
reporters. Such Hell indeed is only the natural necessary 
corollary of Heaven in Jesus's own unchanging scheme* But 
in the earlier stage there is no violence, no painful suddenness 
about the world renovation ; nor is there any indication of a 
Second Coming of Jesus Himself* Whereas at and after Caesarea 
Philippi, Jesus, widi ever increasing clearness, implies or insists 
upon three distinct and several cataclysms; historical criticism 
is doubtless right in refusing to identify any two of them* Thus, 
already from Caesarea Philippi onwards Jesus annotmces, more 
or less plainly. His own resurrection after His own passion and 
death ; but this is to be a directly personal rehabilitation, to be 
witnessed only by His chosen disciples : He will arise in solittide 
from the grave and will show Himself to them alone* In the 
last days at Jerusalem, Jesus quite plainly prophesies the early 
destruction of the Temple* And later than his own death 
and arising, but earlier than this national destruction, Jesus 
proclaims a proximate, sudden, God-worked end of the then 
extant world generally, with Himself descending from heaven as 
judge of all mankind at this great assize* The death of His own 
body and the destruction of the Temple were, we see in the 
Gospel narratives themselves, somehow held mistakenly, by some 
of his hearers, to have been identified by Himself in His dis- 
courses to them ; yet He had really spoken of these two bxtmt 
happenii^ as two quite distinct things* Similarly the end of 
the Temple and the end of the world are really distinct events in 
Jesus's prophecy ; their identification has been rendered at all 
plausible only by a literary accident — the present position of the 
** Small Apocalypse ** (Mark xiii* 5-37 and parallels) which thus 
appears as thot^ commtmicated by Jesus simply in answer 
to the question of the disciples as to when would occur the 
destruction of the Temple, seemingly just prophesied by Him- 
self (Mark xui* 1-4 and parallels)* Tbis ** Small Apocalypse ** is 
(I believe, rightly) now taken by most critics as largely a Jewish 
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document ; but Professor Pfercy Gardner assuredly goes too £sur 
when he attempts to extend this inauthenticity to all the eschato- 
Ic^cal teaching of Jesus, as found here and elsewhere in the 
Synoptists. Such, undoubtedly authentic, eschatological teaching 
appears even in certain verses which form the frame^work of 
this very Apocalypse ; and is, besides, warranted elsewhere by 
texts of immense weight and luminous clearness, which stand 
above all suspicion of a secondary origin* So at Cxsarea Philippi : 
** verily, I say unto you, there be some of them that stand here, 
which shall in no wise taste death, till they see the Son of Man 
coming in His Kingdom ** (Matt* xvi* a8)» So in Peraea : 
** verily I say unto you, that ye which have followed me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of 
His glory, ye shall also sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel ** (Matt* xix* 28). So on to the Mount of Olives : 
** immediately after tribulation of those days * * « the stars 
shall fall from heaven ; and then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven • • • and they shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven widi power and great glory '' 
(Matt* xxiv* 29, 30). So at the Liast Supper : ** but I say unto 
you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I drink it new with you in my Father's Kingdom ** ^ 
(Matt* xxvi* 29)* And so when adjured by the High Priest, 
during His trial, to tell them plainly whether He is the Qirist, 
Jesus not only admits that He is, but adds : ** I say unto you, 
henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand 
of the power and coming on the douds of heaven *' (Matt* xzvi* 
64). Thus, as before Caesarea Philippi the Kingdom was con* 
ceived prophetically,!— as a relatively slow and peaceful growth, 
and from Csesarea Philippi onwards it was conceived apocalyptic- 
ally,* — as a sudden and violent irruption ; so also before Caesarea 
Philippi the Messiah appears mostly lowly, radiant, and with 
all-embracing hope, and from Caesarea Philippi onwards as 
coming again in the clouds of heaven ** with power/' 

Now this Second Coming is an entirely original conception 
of Jesus Himself ; no trace of such a conviction can be found in 
any document previotss to His enunciation of it* No Jew had 
ever before Jesus applied Daniel vii* 13 to a personal Messiah ; 
they all had taken the verse in its doubtless original meaning, as 
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descrihing the true Israel as a peopk hmnaiie and from above, in 
contradistinction to the heathen empires as beastUke — as so 
many monsters rising up from the ocean below. The personal 
application is the original work of Jesus, and of the Jesus of the 
second period* So far all the critics agree with emphasis* There 
is, however, another doctrine which Jesus launches simultaneously 
with the Coming on the ctotids of heaven, vdiidi, I know not 
really why, is less confidently heki, by these same critics, to be 
Jesus's own discovery — the doctrine of die Suffering Messiah* 
Nevertheless it is certain that the first Jewish attribution known 
to tis of Isaiah liii* (the Suffering Servant) to a Personal 
Messiah is that of Trypho in St« Justin^s dialogue, written not 
before AJ>. 155 ; ^diilst as late as a«d« 246 Qrigen teUs of having 
heard a Jew apply that chapter to the entire Jewish people, 
dispersed and broken, in order that many proselytes might be 
gained {Contra Celstm, u 55)* It is thus a safe proposition that 
neither the Old Testan^ient nor the Jews of Jesus^s time knew 
of a Suffering Personal Messiah* The ** woes,'' ** birthpangi ^ 
of the Messiah meant, of course, only certain public and cosmic 
disturbances which were to precede and to announce Messiah's 
first and only coming* As to the origin of the actual description 
of the Suffering Servant, there is, I think, mudi to commend the 
notion of Bernard Duhm that, tfaot^ the picture was meant by 
the prophet poet for the Jewish people, as God's missionary 
amongst the Gentiles, yet that the immensely concrete and 
moving details of the picture were sug^i^ted by a particular 
Jew, afiSicted with leprosy, whose serene resignation and self- 
immolation for the good of souls had first startled and determined 
the writer* If so, then Jesus, by applying that prophecy person- 
ally, to Himself as Messiah, only reverted, if not to the original 
meaning, yet to the original occasion of these great Ebed Jahve 
Lyrics* 

II 

We have now accumulated a mass of pressing difficulties, of 
poignant questions* At bottom, they raise the problem, not 
merely of Jesus's Divinity, or at least of His Inerrancy even 
with r^;aid to matters of directly religious import, but primarily 
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of the soundness and sanity of His human mind. And even if 
we succeed in finding room for such teaching within Ifis mind, 
as the convictions of a supremely sane Jew of well-nigh two 
thousand years ago, what possible use, what present-^lay appeal, 
can we uiiforcedly still discover in these strange^sounding pro- 
positions i And if we do not make some such discovery, is not 
even the simply human attraction of Jesus ruined, for ourselves, 
in these our days, beyond all hope of repair i Let us first draw 
out the following considerations, as preparatory to certain last 
and deepest probings* I believe that not all the two series com- 
bined are too much for the acquisition of some resilience from 
tmder the weight of all that Eschatology, once it has thoroughly 
seized a sensitively awake mind* 

z* No doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, no aflBrmation, even 
of just simply the normality of the mind of Jesus, are other than 
out of touch with all the real possibilities of the question, if they 
do not first recognise that a real Incarnation of God in man can 
only mean Incarnation in some particular human nature* Man 
in general is only an idea, it is not a fact, a reality ; and God, 
the supremely factttal, utterly real, the creator of the essential 
facts in man, did not, in the bcamation, reverse either His own, 
God^s nature, or the reflex of it, the nature of Man* The In- 
carnation could not, even by Himself, be made other than the 
entering into, and possession of, a human mind and will endowed 
with special racial dispositions and particular racial cat^pries 
of thought* Assuredly this mind and will would be filled and 
moved by the deepest religious and moral truth and insij^t ; and 
would be preserved from all essential error concerning the direct 
objects of the divine indwelling and condescension* Yet this 
truth and insight would of necessity show, to minds and hearts 
of other races and times, imaginative and emotional peculiarities 
—certain omissions, combinations, stresses, outlines, cofeurings^ 
characteristic of the race and time of the Revealer* Otherwise, 
the Revealer would begin His career by being simply tmintel- 
ligible to His first hearers, and even, in the long run, to the large 
majority of mankind ; and He wotild, in I£mself, not be normally, 
duuracteristically, man* Now it was most appropriate that the 
Incarnation, for purposes of religion, should take plaoe in Jewish 
human nature, since the Jewish people had, already for some 

N 
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thirteen centuries, furnished forth amongst mankind the purest 
liS^t and strongest leading in religion* Thus, however, the 
Reveakr oould not but imagine, think, feel and will the deepest 
truths and facts of His mission with Jewish categories, inu^ies, 
emotions* Such a characteristically Jewish category — although, 
in a lesser degree, it is common to antiquity generally — per- 
meates the Bible from cover to cover, in so far as its writers were 
Semites in blood and breeding* Everywhere the Divine action is, 
as such, conceived to be instantaneous* Thus the twenty-fotur 
hours of each of the six Days of Creation (in Genesis i*) were very 
probably conceived by the narrator as almost entirely composed 
of pauses between the creative acts, these acts themselves being 
instantaneous* Even St* Teresa cx>uld still, in a*d. 1562, consider 
the suddenness of a vision to be one of the two decisive tests of 
its divine origin* If then Jesus held that the world's present order 
would be terminated by an act of God, He could not image and 
propotmd this act other than as sudden and rapid* We shall 
find later on far more ultimate reasons for this category of 
suddenness ; yet the reason now given appears true and operative 
so far as it goes* 

a* Nowhere, however, does Jestis presuppose or teach a 
corresponding suddenness of change in man's dispositions or 
actions, either as everywhere actually operative or even as 
normally desirable* Hence, as Canon Scott Holland, in his 
profotmd Real Problem of Eschatology, very acutely observes, 
the nearness and suddenness of Christ's Second Conaing does not 
weaken but heightens the call to persistent self-purification and 
tminterrupted service of others* A proximate sharp testing 
awaits His hearers ; but it will be a testing of, at best, an entire 
long life of persistent faithfulness* And nowhere does Jesus 
condemn the essential things, conditions and duties of this life, 
as intrinsically evil ; His own thought and practice imply and 
show respect for the human body, reverence for the ties of family 
and of cotmtry, even when these are transcended in a complete, 
heroic self-almegation* Even the military career He nowhere 
condemns^— centurions are left by Him as centurions. He even 
praises them as such with emphasis* And He possesses the 
leistureliness of mind necessary for the fidl perception of the 
beauties or peculiarities of flower and tree ; bird, sheep and 
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fox ; 8ky# field and lake ; of sowmaiit vintner, fishcnnan and 
shephefd, mason and housewife ; and He disports Hunself with 
children* Immensely earnest and inclusive of the most heroic 
asceticism as is His life. He can yet be accused of being a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners* All this tender leisure, 
observation, forthcoming friendlinessr-^ this genial occupa- 
tion with the present little things and little friends of God — all 
this only required the predominant intensity of eiqpectation 
and detachment, characteristic of the second period of the 
earthly life of Jesus, to become less central in men's minds, in 
order to show itself as constituting, in the permanent scheme, 
but one of the two great movements of the uniquely wide, deep, 
variotis outlook and will of Jesus* The special characteristics 
of the first stage of the earthly life of Jesus thus come to their 
full development, in His closest followers, alongside of, alter- 
nately with, penetrated by, the special characteristics of the 
second stage* Thus could Dante find — surely, most rightly — 
in the Poverello of Assist — so supremely detached, so expansively 
attached, so heroic without rigorism, so loving without softness 
— perhaps the nearest reproduction of the divine paradox of the 
life of Jesus Himself* On this point also we shall find a still 
deeper root in the teaching of Jesus, as expressive of the very 
soul of religion* 

3* More and more, after the death of Jesus, did the preaching 
of the Kingdom, indeed all direct thought of the Kingdom, 
wane, and did the Church take the place of the Kingdom* This 
change was, in its essence, simply inevitable, right and benefi- 
cent ; indeed the conception and the functioning of a CShurch 
most jtistly claim deep implications, nay, definite institutions, 
in the teaching and acts of Jesus Himself* Mr* Qutton Brock, 
in his What is the Kingdom of Heaven i 1918, very emphatically 
condemns those who hold that Jestis ever taught or implied a 
proximate cosmic cataclysm — ^He really tat^t and implied only 
the transfiguring power, given to the pure of heart, to see God 
here and now, and to see all this Here and Now as, in its 
essence, already the Kingdom of God* But then Mr* Brock finds 
himself most instructively baffled — he admits himself deeply sur- 
prised — by the fact that (although this purelyinterior and mystical 
act and attitude is really all that Jesus meant by the Kingdom) 
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the Kingdom of God^ thus incapabh of coming into collision 
any of the great public and world facts and forces, should have 
so raqpidly lost its central position in the Christian teaching* In 
leaUty, the Kingdom, with its categories of intense proziniity, 
suddenness and cataclysm, soon ceased to be central, even in 
the minds of Christians, for the simple reason that the given 
visible world persisted in lasting ; that the vehemence of this 
group of frarhtngs could not be maintained for long, if the gentler 
characteristics of the other group of teaching — equally the 
utterance of Jesus Himself — were to have their full realisation : 
and that Jesus Himself had given unequivocal indications as to 
how he would envisage, how He would organise, permanent 
Christian institutions, did the permanence of the world require 
— zs, in fact, it was now requiring — a corresponding pennanenoe 
of the Christian organisation* The acute polemic of Jesus 
against at least the school of Shammai amongst the Pharisees ; 
His attitude as critic and new legislator even as regards the Law 
itself ; and, perhaps above all, His death at the instigation of the 
Sanhedrin, the great official Churchmen's cotmdl of His time 
and country, readily obscure the nevertheless very certain facts 
of Jesus^s organic conception of all society, dvil and religious, 
and of His actual organising of His apostles and followers* All 
souls are, indeed, to Jesus, equal in a true sense — they all 
spring from the one God ; compared with God all their diiffer- 
ences are as nothing; and merely earthly differences do not 
cotmt as ultimate differences at all* Yet this equality is not inter* 
chai^^bleness, nor a simply individualist, nor again a socialist, 
equalisation* It is an equality derived from God and operating 
within humanity at lai^e as this is organised in the family and 
the religious community* It is an equality rich, elastic, maiiifold, 
thorough diflferentiation into various kinds and degrees of inter- 
dependence and mutual service* The very images dearest to 
Jesus — the Father and his children, the Master and his servants, 
the Shepherd and his sheep, the King and his subjects — show 
this plainly, as a quite unchanging characteristic of all His out- 
look* And Jesus spontaneously acts upon this fundamental 
conviction when He comes to require a little band of preachers 
and teadiefs* As He Himself akme had received the Messianic 
power and call from the one God, His Father, so He, in turn. 
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selects twelve repiesentatives^ endowing them with intrinsic 
authority and power ; and He places one of them at their head 
with qtiite unique gifts and duties* The institution remains 
small in Jesus's lifetime, not because Jesus objects to a large 
institution, a Church, or because this small institution is, in 
any essential point, di&rent from the Church, The institution 
remains small simply and solely because of the Proximate 
Expectation : and, with the fading away of the proximity, the 
Preaching Band automatically becomes the Church* For already 
in the Preaching Band there is mission, subordination, unitary 
headship— 4he genuine religious movement from the One to 
the Few and thus to the Many ; and from above downwards. 
The noblest title ever taken by the Popes — ^the title by which 
the great ones amongst them stand confirmed, and by which the 
bad ones amongst them stand condemned — ^Servant of the 
Servants of God — is thus in very truth the, varyingly extensive 
but everywhere real, call and duty of us all* And surely, in spite 
of the many difficulties, dangers and abuses brought into the 
world by neglectful or insufficiently Christian Churchmen : 
the Church, at its best and greatest, has, as a sheer matter of fact, 
grandly, indeed uniquely, proved this her capacity for preserving 
and perpetuating the spirit and power of Jesus Christ* 

4* We noted above two quite original points in the I 
Eschatology of Jesus : the Suffering of the Messiah, and the I 
Return of this same Messiah in Power and Majesty* They first ) 
appear at Caesarea Philippi in a dose interconnection ; let us 
always keep them thus, as but two constittients of one great fact 
and law* For only thus, on the one hand, does the picture in 
Daniel lose every vestige of gratuitousness or inflation; and 
only thus, on the other hand, does the picttsre in Isaiah not 
express any ultimate scepticism or pessimism* We thus get here, 
in its acutest richness of interdependent light and shadow, the 
most original and the most divinely true of all the discoveries 
and powers of Christianity* Suffering, that very suffering, to 
escape which, as most real and harmful, or to explain whidi 
away, as but the false imagination of men, all the worid before 
Christianity is seen hopelessly fleeing or as hopelessly ignoring : 
this same suffering, is here both foreknown and suffered through, 
by the Revealer Himself* And in this concrete case the Suffering 
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is a very world of the most diverse malignity, hiimiliarion, 
dereliction, anguish bodily and mental ; and the Sufferer here 
never ceases to maintain, about all this and about every other 
sacrifice and suffering throt^out the world, both that the pain 
and the trial and the wicked dispositions which may inflict it 
or whidi may be roused by it are most real, most evil, and yet 
that it all, if taken in simple self-abandonment to God, is pro- 
foundly operative towards the soul's establishment in an other- 
wise uncapturable regal beatitude and peace* Without the Cross, 
Jesus could not ask as much of tis. His followers, as He actually 
does; without the Crown, He would but teach an heroic 
Stoicism. Only with the two together, with Joy succeeding, 
and actually occasioned by, the previous anguish, does His life 
both fully purify and yet maintain, whilst steadily proposing 
undared depths of renunciation, man's divinely implanted in- 
eradicable thirst, not indeed for pleasture but for a beatitude 
abiding in deepest self-oblivion* And here both the Passion 
and the Power are all, in the first instance, borne for God^ borne 
through God, crowned by God* A virile and wholesome 
humanitarianism flows indeed necessarily from the heart of 
Jesus and from men's love of His Spirit ; but they do so, thus 
wholesomely, because grotmded continuously in the primary 
motive, not of man, but of God* 



III 

Let us now attempt some five quite final, deepest conclusions* 
First, then, as to the conception of all Divine action as 
proximate and short* There certainly lurks here far more than 
a merely racial category of thought* Paid de Lagarde, that lai^ly 
embittered, often unfair, but profotmdly instructive scholar, 
so little known in England, has protested, with vylcanic energy 
and the most angry polemic, against all Jewish thot^t and 
feeling on the subject, since the central fact, effect and need of 
religion, is just exactly its sense of, its thirst for. Eternity, 
Simtdtandty, an experience entirely in the Here and Now* The 
Present, the Presence, are here intensely felt akme to constitute 
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religion ; the Past is dust and didi2tology, the Future is wind 
and fanaticism* God, who Himself is ever Here and Now, 
is thus loved in a Here and Now act and ecstasy — all Past, all 
Future fall away* — ^There assuredly works here a state of soul, an 
apprehension, essential to all genuine spirituality. The same 
apprehension gives its special dignity and truth to Quakerism ; 
indeed all Mysticism is Mysticism, in proportion as it thus 
apprehends and cultivates Presence as the centre of Religion* 
Doubtless the noblest intellectual formulation of this great con- 
viction is that of Aristotle in his doctrine of the Unmoving 
Energy — assuredly one more proof of the light given by the 
Unincamate God to non-Jewish, non-Christian souls* This 
very doctrine has been admirably elaborated by Dr* Schiller, 
and is re-stated very cogently by Fr* Herbert WaUcer, S*J« in the 
Hibbert Jaamal for July, 19x9* But let us be careful lest the great 
eiq)erience and doctrine here considered lead us straight into 
delusions and morbidities* Doubtless God, in His intrinsic 
nature, is non-successive, is outside Time ; doubtless men them- 
selves, in rare moments, can and do experience something like 
an arrest, an overleaping of succession ; and indeed unless 
man possessed some such faculty, he could not so vividly appre- 
hend God and religion as do all the Mystics* But it does not 
follow at all that, because God is simply simultaneous, and 
because I am sufficiently simultaneous vividly to apprehend, 
and now and then partially to share, that simultaneity of His, 
I am simply simultaneous in myself* It is, of course, this 
assumption that man is, or can become, thus simply simulta- 
neous, that man^s spirit requires nought else but its own direct 
union with the spirit of God alone, which underlies the angry 
contempt of all history, institutions, the visible and audible — 
of all succession — in all Mystics as such* Nevertheless nothing 
is more certain than that man never does nor can get away, for 
long, from all succession ; that he is built up into a man of any 
sort— inclusively of religious maa— in and through his body as 
well as his imagination, his reason, his feeling and his will — 
bodily things and incitements taking their part also here ; and 
that there could be no Quakers, no Mystics, amongst men, were 
all men Quakers and Mystics* At bottom, the di£Eerence, between 
the Mystic as such and the religionist of a more historical or 
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sacramental type, lies as mudi in the interestiiig non-reoognitioii 
of the mediatioiis always actually at work also in the Mystic, yet 
always thus ignored or minimised by him, as in the actual pre- 
ponderance, in this same Mystic, of any directly intuitive element* 

a* Again it is very certain that Pure Mystidsm and I^theism 
are one ; and that they both, by their similar excesses, end by 
levelling all things down, not up* If any moment, any state, 
any thing is as good as another, is all engulfed in, is the complete 
vehide of, Eternity — then good and evil, true and false, God and 
World, God and Man, spirit and sense, coalesce* 

Now it is profoundly impressive to note how intractable the 
Synoptic Jesus remains to all purely mystical interpretation : 
Evelyn Underbill's recent attempt is as able as it is unconvincing. 
The fact of course is that nothing could be more anti-mystical 
than is the Proximate Futurism of the authentic Jesus, This 
Proximate Futurism stands out massively against all Pure 
Immanenttsm, all Evolution taken as final catise and not merely 
as instrument and method* For we must not forget that the 
favotuite method of all Hylozoists, all Monists, has always 
been the insistence upon immense ranges of time and space, and 
upon the appearance, little by little, within substances vulgarly 
dubbed ** material,^' of what are as vulgarly dubbed ** spiritual ** 
characteristics* If only you thus manoeuvre with little by little, 
you can delude yourself and others into holding that this exquisite 
quantification solves the problem of utterly different qualities* 
It is at this point that Jesus caUs a most impressive halt* He 
points, in the expectation of the Proximate Second Coming, 
to something not slow of growth, but sudden ; not small and 
imperceptible, but huge and public ; not produced by the sheer 
evolution from below of the already extant, but by the descent 
from without and above, of a newly given, a sheer illapse of 
quite another qtiality* Perhaps all the points of this stupendous 
pictture require permanent softening by us His followers, if we 
would be equally faithful to His earlier, sunnier outlook, and 
to the tiltimate implications of His Spirit as a whole* Yet 
the magnificent massiveness of the anti-Pantheism here, is a 
permanent service to religion of the very first magnitude* 

3* Let us, however, always remember that, as we have already 
seen, the suddenness of the crisis to be produced by God in no 
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wise involves other than peiststent dispostdotis to be cultivated 
by man. But indeed there is also another point of persistency 
assumed by Jesus throughout ; and this point is central in all 
Jesus's thought and care* God, the very God Who, in Jesus^s 
Eschatological picture, appears to act with such utterly dis- 
concerting suddenness and discontinuity, is most assuredly 
conceived, by this same Jesus, as at bottom profoundly self- 
identical, uncapridous, persistent, indeed essentially simul- 
taneous, eternal. It is really because of Jesus^s utter certainty of 
the unchanging justice and providence of God that, under the 
pressure of a proximate earthly defeat of the cause of truth and 
right. He vividly foresees a corresponding exaltation of this 
same cause* The self-identical God who allowed the defeat will 
not fail to execute the triumph. The beautifully naive parables 
which pictture God as Father, as Master, as Vineyard Owner or 
the like, and which thus of necessity introduce successive acts 
and changes of disposition, as though such vicissitudes obtained 
in the Divine Nattsre itself, must very certainly not be pressed 
as involving real changes in God. If it can be maintained that 
Jesus did not think even of human history in terms of our modem 
(largely very problematical) development notions, it can be 
contended much more certainly, indeed quite finally, that Jesus 
would have rejected with horror any and every doctrine of an 
intrinsically changing, or developing, or even simply successive, 
God. We can be sure of this, even already simply because Jesus 
was a Jew — because, short of overwhelming proof to the contrary, 
a religiotts Jew of the times of Jestts must be assumed to have 
been penetrated by such instinctive presuppositions, even if, 
as doubtless was the case with Jesus, the particular Jew in question 
had not passed through the schoob of Hellenistic Judaism, in 
which the Nonsuccessiveness of God's nattue was very eiq>licitly, 
very emphatically tat^t. We thus secure two great points of 
rest and persistence as, so to speak, flanking and framing a line 
of movement and change. There is God, at bottom tmchanging, 
an overflowing richness of ever simultaneous life. And there is 
man capable of, called to, about to be tested concerning, stability 
— a persistent successiveness of devoted life. The suddenness 
is only in the testing and in conversions to a persistent devoted- 
ness ; and the very Suddenness, in these cases, springs from the 
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need to express a junction between the Samultanetty of God and 
the Successiveness, however steady, of man* Thus the two 
points essential to every real Mysticism are secured, but this in 
such a combination with other conditions as to render impossible 
all direct derivation of pure Mysticism or Pantheism from the 
historical Jesus* 

4« Once more* God is indeed the beginning, the middle and 
the end, the ceaseless presupposition, of all Jesus's teaching* 
His was assuredly the human mind and soul most closely united 
with God that ever lived on earth* The Christian doctrine of 
the Divinity of Jesus, which we can trace in all its devetepment 
through the Pauline and Johannine writings, through St* ^;natius 
of Antioch, St* Justin Martyr, St* Irenxus and Tertullian, on 
to the Cotmdls of Nicxa and Chalcedon, till it finds its full 
crown at last in the Third Cotmdl of the Lateran — is tmdoubtedly 
true and deeply enriching* Yet it can be wisely maintained by 
us only if we simultaneously remember that, however truly God 
revealed.Hintiself with supreme fullness and in a unique manner 
in Jesus Christ, yet that this same God had not left Himself, 
still does not leave Himself, without some witness to Himself 
throughout the ages before Qirist, and throughout the cotmtries, 
groups, and even incUvidual souls, whom the message, the fact, 
of the historic Jesus has never yet reached, or who, in sheer 
good faith, cannot tmderstand, cannot see Him as He really 
is* The Unincamate God has thus a wider range, though 
a less deep message, than the Incarnate God ; and these two 
Gods are but one and the same God, Who, mysteriously, mostly 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, prepares or supplements, 
expresses and otherwise aids Hin^lf , in each way by the other 
way* Thus though of course far from all that passed and passes 
for Religion in Paganism can be held by us to be, in its degree 
and manner, true and right — to be capable of Christianisation, 
indeed itself to serve the fuller apprehension and service of God 
and of man ; yet same of the great Greek thinkers' thinking, of 
the great Roman lawyers* legislation, of the Graeco-Roman later 
religious philosophies and cults, in very deed sprang from the 
Uoincamate God to serve and supplement the God Incarnate* 
Only thus can we be freed from anxiety, and can we sincerely 
rejoice and be confirmed in our faith in God the Omnipresent, 
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when wc discover how largely the Old Testament Book of 
Wisdom borrows from Plato, how appreciable is St. Paulas in- 
debtedness to the Greek Mysteries, how much in the form of the 
Fourth Gospel comes from Pfailo, how greatly TertuUian learnt 
from Roman Law, how important was St* Atigustine's indebted- 
ness to Plotinus, how almost wholesale was the Dionysian 
writer^s incorporation of Produs, and how systematic and grate- 
fully avowed was St* Thomas of Aquino^s utilisation of Aristotle* 
Doubtless these appropriations varied in their carefulness, 
necessity and permanent value ; yet even this most incomplete 
list surely indicates that the process in general was as legitimate 
as it has proved fruitful* Christianity could not otherwise have 
lived and thriven in this world ; and only those who can manage 
to figure to themselves the world as forsaken by the very God 
Who made it, and Who sent to it His Son, can, in strictness, be 
disquieted by such preparations by God Himself for His own 
fully incarnate coming* 

5* Particularly important also is this discrimination in affording 
a ready Christian means and a full Christian justification for the 
successive enlargements of man^s conception of the world of 
time and space, and of man's own and of God's own rebtion 
to this same world* Even in the teaching of Jesus Himself we 
have as yet no persistent occupation with souls other than those 
of the house of Israel — it is to them, to the Palestinian Jews, 
that His own apostles are sent out by Him* Stephen and his 
Hellenistic Jewish collaborators already carry the Gospel to the 
Hellenistic Jews* St* Paul enlarges St* Peter's first evangelising 
of the Gentiles, and becomes himself emphatically the apostle 
of the Heathei! World* The whole world, the Church's parish — 
this outlook has never ceased, since then, to actuate the Catholic 
Church, as this very name implies* Yet though this our earthly 
world doubtless cotistitutes the limit of our direct duties and 
clear knowledge, we have, I believe, passed through e3q)eriences 
and have reached a time which demand a still further deliberate 
expansion, admittedly of another but, I submit, of a perfectly 
practicable kind* Such an expansion appears imperative if the 
deep and tender tmiversalism of the Gospel is not itself to come 
to appear a parochial sentimentalism* And the point has its 
ui^ency, if so symptomatic book as Foundations is to cotmt. 
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For there you find, pretty well tliroug^ut, an almost angry 
vehemence of restriction : that we Uteratty know nothing of 
God except in and through Jesus, that the ^Aiolt of sound religion 
is exclusively concerned with God in His draltngn with man — 
that all over and above this, is the idle guessti^ of philosophers 
— and much else substantially to this effect* I know no better 
cure for this headiness than a careful, frank fsidi^ of the trend 
in the later philosophy of HegeL For in this later Hegel also 
you get sudi a perception as to the actual limits, only that here 
you see dearly where such limitation very readily leads. In 
face of the overwhelming probability that there exist worlds 
upon worlds of intelligent creatures other than man, superior 
in intelligence to man, Hegel gives us a God Who comes to His 
own self-consdousness in and through the devdopment of man, 
a development which culminates in the Prussian State of the 
Thirties of last century* What appalling Chauvinism I Yet 
even without such Pantheistic and humanitarian fanaticisms, 
the restrictions indicated wotdd slowly but surely spell ruin for 
rel:^on* For, surely, a religion is doomed which can furnish 
no emotion appropriate to what I see and surmise every time 
I look up at the stars at night* And indeed, in other respects also, 
the outlook considered is narrow to unbearableness; for what is 
the worth of the homage I pay to Jesus by the refusal to admire 
and to thank God fdr, say, Aristotle^s doctrine of the Unmoving 
EnergaOf or for Plotinus's grand demonstrations of the spaceless 
character of God < The position, if taken seriously, ends by 
caricaturing the true temper of Jesus, Who did indeed ignore 
much that we have to fDster for the sake of careful attention to 
His spirit, but Who did not thus really exdude, or systematically 
reject, whatever does not direcdy come from Himself or is not 
directly occupied with man's welfare and redemption* 

6* A very nest of complications faces us, as soon as we candidly 
admit, and then attempt selection, combination, or further 
devdopment amongst, the competing pictures, impKcattons 
and tradiings of Jesus and of His New Testament followers 
concerning the End* How far are Kingdom of God, Abraham's 
Bosom, Paradise, Hsaven identical or at least compatible, or the 
reverse i And how far are they, more or less, passing hints and 
how far permanent revelations < Even St* Augusdne still 
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indines to hold that the human soul sleeps from the body's 
death till the day of the Q)ming and the Judgment ; and he 
nowhere, I think, clearly decides, for after the Judgment, be- 
tween a so]oum> limited or not, upon a renovated Earth, and a 
life eventually, or at once, strictly in Heaven — in a condition, 
or place, or both, quite distinct from any renovated humanity 
alive on a renovated earth* Such an earthly sojourn, for at least 
a while, we get in the Revelation of St* Joha ; and such Millen- 
narianism has reappeared on and on in the Quistian Church, 
in the Middle Ages ; in the movement of Savonarola during the 
Renaissance ; and, in modem England, in Cromwell^s Kingdom 
of the Saints* Indeed recent Socialism, so largely Jewish in its 
origin, is full of a mostly quite non-religious Millennarianism ; 
whilst even such fervent Christians as the missionary Dr* Hogge 
and the Rev* Dr* David Cairns have resumed some such an out- 
look from deep religious motives, yet with an important modifica* 
tion of the stress characteristic especially of the Eschatology 
of Jesus* 

I can but suggest the following discriminations* Even in the 
Synoptic Gospels alone we g^t adtunbrations and pictures of 
differing historical provenance and which are more or less in- 
capable of complete harmonisation* For certainly Abraham's 
Bosom and Paradise hardly appear identical ; and, even if the 
same, they are clearly distinct from the Sitting upon the Thrones 
or at the Banquet, which certainly belong to the Parousia circle 
of ideas* St* Paulas Third Heaven can hardly belong to any of 
these groups ; whereas the Revelation of St* John moves indeed 
in the Parousia circle, yet more of its Eschatology appears to 
be directly derived from Jewish sources than can similarly be 
attributed in the Eschatology of the Synoptists* We see from 
these facts how wide was the freedom and how rich the choice 
for the Christian Church in its development of a Christian 
Eschatology* 

We can, next, note that all the Christian Eschatological views 

fall, roughly, into two classes — the Renovated Earth, the MUkrt' 

narian Expectation ; and Heaven, Pmgatory, Hell, which, more 

and more, in the great orthodox Christian bodies, have, in practice, 

supplanted the former* The MUlennarian class is more clearly 

rooted in Jesus^s actual eschatological utto^ances, and is more 
o 
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directly in ktepixig with any strongly stressed doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. It goes back^ historically, to the Jewish 
Apocalyptic writers. The Heaven class has more 2nd more come 
to be felt by Christians of delicate spirituality and wide general 
cultivation to be the simpler, the more spiritual view, indeed to be 
the one which most adequately draws out the deepest implications 
and needs of Theism in general and of Jesus's own great central 
teachings in particular. This view is indeed compatible with 
belief in a resurrection of the body (a doctrine which, in some 
form or other, it is important to retain), but it lends itself less 
readily to this behef than does the Millennarian view. Historically 
this Heaven-Purgatory-Hell cyde goes back to Hellenistic 
Judaism and to Plato, 

In the outlook of the average orthodox Qiristian, for now 
some ten centuries, it is the Heaven-Purgatory-Hell cyde that 
forms part of his every-day religion ; with, however, a notable 
addition and distinction. The General Judgment and the End 
of the World, though these are now placed at an indefinite dis- 
tance of time, still remain constittients of orthodox belief. Yet 
the Particular Judgment, at the death of each soul, a doctrine 
belonging to the Heaven class, is doubtless now the more 
operative conviction ; whereas the doctrine of the End of the 
World seems to exercise but little influence* 

As with the diange from Kingdom to Church, so with that 
from a Renovated Earth to Heaven, we may rest very sure that 
the deepest reasons and needs slowly determined the Church 
in this direction. In both, dosely interrelated, cases we can, by 
living the spirit of Jesus, discover how preservative of precisely 
this spirit are these modifications of the letter. And espedally 
does the great alternative of Heaven-Hell remain true to the 
whole gist and drift of Jesus's teaching and to the growth of this 
teaching from first to last, since this teaching was never simply 
a revelation of a divine cosmic process of universal redemption, 
but always a warning, an awakening to, a costly, profound 
alternative of, right or wrong self-determination in view of 
God's gift and God's call and testing, Millennarianism, on the 
contrary, mediaeval and modem, shows badly as regards sobriety, 
and is always followed by disillusionment and relaxation, as the 
inevitable cost of the nervous exaltation and rigorism which 
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inevitably accompany it* Indeed the Millennariantsms of the 
last sixty years or so, have practically all been without jpredsely 
what gave greatness and depth to Jesus's entire Eschatology* 
For with Jesus the very proximity and suddenness all meant 
Gift of God, meant God, and meant man's awed moral and 
spiritual preparation for this Gift which would either cure or 
kill him; with these Millennarianists, on the other hand, 
God, Gift, Test, Preparation — all have gone ; man and man's 
work^— even pure, unaided human work — have succeeded : and 
yet this purely human work is proximately, suddenly, to achieve 
a new heaven and a new earth, an earthly condition which will, 
of itself, satisfy all the cravings of the htmian heart and soul* 
We thus get something essentially hare-brained, inflating, 
sterilising* We cannot, even if we would, reawaken the first 
Christian Expectation in the features of its intense belief in a 
proximate, sudden World Renovation, even though this belief 
was so grand and true in its ardent faith in God, in His Gift, 
in our need of Preparation, and in human Life as essentially a 
Choice and an Alternative* But we will not wish, even if we could, 
to encourage an Immanentist Milletmarianism, an outlook from 
which have disappeared Alternative, Choice, Preparation, Gift 
and God* 

Indeed even the religiously intended, religiously coloured 
Millennarianism, will not really work* In this Millennarianism 
God is fully acknowledged, and the Kingdom, even its proximity 
and Suddenness, are reconstituted as the Christian central 
doctrines, yet are interpreted as the coalescence of devoted, heroic 
human wills to which God has promised millennarian results* 
For such an outlook is based, historically, upon a grave mis- 
interpretation of Jesus's meaning, and assumes philosophically 
a view of human natture and human progress which would make 
these, and not God and His Perfect Simultaneity, the centre 
of man's care and striving. Such a view, if it became fixed and 
full, would bring to already feverish human society only a further 
contribution of feverishness, indeed the full sanction of such 
ceaseless tension and intrinsic tmrest* Dr* F* Bradley has acutely 
pointed out that Human Perfection, taken thtis absolutely, as 
a condition attainable suddenly, completely : that such an idea 

of progress is not a cause or an efiect of Theism properly 
o* 
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understood, but always its substitute* You can have as your centre 
God ; or you can have as your centre such sudden and complete 
human Progress and Perfection : you cannot have both* But 
Theism remains fully compatible with man's indefinite improve* 
ableness, indeed improvement* Religious men, provided they 
care still more for direct spiritual conditions, cannot care too 
much for the social, earthly betterment of their fellows ; and 
this, most of all, because Grace, Supemature, is fully awakened, 
and is given its substrate and material, only by some such setting 
in motion of the natural interests and activities of ourselves and 
of otur fellow-men* In this way otur religion will be also thoroughly 
social ; but it will bring to this its social outlook a special balance 
and sanity, a freedom from exaltations and cynicisms, an in- 
destructible, sober, and labotiotis hopefulness, which, surely, 
constitute exactly the combination so much required and so rare 
to find* 

7* And what about the entire critical method which, now for 
five generations, has been applied by great scholars to delimit, to 
fathom, to analyse the figure, the doctrine, the spirit of the 
historic Jestis, and this, often with the assumption, or even the 
proclamation, that thtis only, but that thus really, can we gain 
the tmadulterated Jesus, as He actually breathed well-nigh two 
thousand years ago < If we take the method thus, as by itself 
productive of such a result, we are, very certainly, the victims 
of perhaps the most plausible instance of a very nattural and 
widespread illusion* Professor James Ward and Dr* Pringle 
Pattison have, each from a somewhat different starting-point, 
admirably brotig^t out the fact I am thinking of* Dr* Ward 
compares the two chief methods of Psychology— the Genetic 
and the Analytic, and shows how doubtless the perfect knowledge 
of anything would be a knowledge of that thing at each of its 
stages of growth and becoming, rather than an analysis of the 
same thing at its fullest expansion, yet that, as a matter of fact, 
the analytic method alone is really completely at otur service* 
And Dr* Pattison demonstrates the special danger inherent in 
the Genetic Method, even where we can most fully apply it* 
Let us take the embryotogy of man* Here the futture human 
being — in strictness the human being, as he reaUy exists from 
conception onwards — is (for all appearances) first a shapeless 
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material substance, next a plant-like orgaaaim, then a mollusc- 
like, fish-like, bird-like being; only bter on a mammal-like, 
monkey-like creature, and last of all a clearly human baby. Only 
God Himself can directly see a human being in those earlier 
forms ; so that if we wUl treat each of these sts^ies as self- 
eaplanatory, as what it appears to us apart from what we know 
will follow, man is a mooJsey, a fish, a plant, a shapeless material 
substance — the lowest designation is indeed the most scientific* 
This method alone is quite clear; but then, it is also quite 
inadequate. Human Marriage, under this treatment, becomes 
a mere pairing of two animals or plants ; the State, a mere herding 
of wild animals, or the cruel invention of cannibal cave-dwellers. 
The God of the Jews becomes the mutterings and tremblings 
of a volcano in the peninsula of Sinai ; indeed one specially 
** thorough ** sage of this school discovers that religion began 
with, hence that it is, the scratching by a cow of an itch upon 
her back. 

It cannot, on the other hand, be denied that the study of 
Origins properly conducted — ^that is, conducted with a continuous 
sense of the reality investigated as it gradually reveals itself in 
its ever fisUer development — does very genuinely deepen, purify 
and vivify our appreciation of the full reality. For only such 
study can make us enter (never quite fully, yet with an otherwise 
unattainable poignancy) into the homely environment, the diffi- 
culty and lonehness, the sweat, tears and blood, the obscurities, 
inhibitions, defeats and difficult conquests, above all into the 
varying appearances and applications, of the self-identical reality 
thus sttidied. The very inevitableness, for an at all human life 
and teaching, to lose, in course of time, some of the pristine 
instant attractiveness of its precise piaures and emotions, is 
thus brought out at its fullest. Yet even this result is attained 
only by a combination of the Analytic method, which moves back 
from the life of Jesus as still actually lived in Christ^s mystical 
body, the Church, and of the Genetic method, which starts 
from the earliest evidence of the earliest stages of Jesus Christ's 
life on earth and then on across the centuries. If we were re- 
stricted to one method only, the Analytic soethod ouj^t to be 
preferred, as giving tis £ar more life and reality, indeed as, taken 
singly, akme capable of furnishing us with genuine life at all. 
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Yet we can, £cirtujiately, work by both ways simultaneously — 
we can move fix>m the Christ of the Church, of our prayers, com- 
munions and inner life, back to the Jesus of the earfiest docu- 
ments ; and, from this Jesus forwards to the Christ* This double 
movement will, if worked devotedly and wisely, really deepen 
our sense of the worlds of beauty, truth and goodness, of ideal 
help, of ideal reality, of divine facts, offered to us in the Church, in 
Jesus Christ, in God. 

Two illustrations of the substance of what I have been attempt- 
ing are often with me* They may help to conclude all with some 
vividness* In the Italian Alps I used to love a certain deep, ever 
sunless gorge, through which a resounding mountain torrent 
was continuously fighting its way, without rest, without fruit* 
Why did I love it so^ Doubtless because I realised, amidst 
that sterile-seeming uproar, that, down far away, this 
torrent would spread itself out as a stmlit, peaceful, fertilising 
river, slowly flowing through the rich plains of Piedmont* 
So is it with the Apocalyptic Jestis and with the Prophetic 
Jesus, indeed with both diese Jesuses and the Ever-Present 
Christ* 

Some years ago the Jesuit Astronomer, Father Perry, was sent 
out to a South Pacific station to observe the transit of the Planet 
Venus* He sickened of a mortal fever shortly before the transit* 
Told of his impending death, he ascertained from the doctor how 
long he was likely to retain consciousness, and then planned out 
all his duties for within this little span of time* He promptly 
received the Last Sacraments and disposed himself religiously 
to die* And then he gave himself heartwholly to his present duty 
and service of God — to the transit* He made and registered 
all the delicate observations with a perfect lucidity and com- 
pleteness; and then, the moment the planet had ceased its 
apparent contact with the sun, this true, deep Christian fell 
back into tmconsciousness and death* It seems far from the 
Eschatology of Jesus, with its eye upon the little Palestine and 
upon a Proximate End of the visible earth and heavens — heavens 
all circling, as it seemed, around man upon his litde planet ; 
far from that to this modem observer, intent upon stellar 
vicissitudes of no direct importance to mankind* It seems hr. 
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yet it til near, near at least to the complete and fundamental 
Jesus ; for it is assuredly part of, it is penetrated by, the spirit 
of Clirist living in the Church to bless and to purify all the gifts 
and calls of the God of Nature by the calls and gifts of the God 
of Grace* 
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ON THE SPECIFIC GENIUS AND CAPACITIES 

OF CHRISTIANITY 

STUDIED IN CONNECTION WITH THE WORKS OF 
PROFESSOR ERNST TROELTSCH* 



Perhaps the subtlest^ yet really the greatest, of the difficulties 
that beset all eirenic endeavotirs, such as the Constructive Review 
so valiantly represents for our own times and peoples, lie, not 
without but within,— consist, not in any possible obstruction 
from a non-perceptive world, but from a certain flatness and 
unpersuasiveness which, sooner or later, always tend to pervade 
whatsoever is readily optimistic, studiously pacific, free from 
all acute stress and strain* Thus even Leibniz, that rich, all- 
harmonising mind, is he as moving as TertuUian, that vehement, 
onesided genius, or even as some of Leibniz's own contemporaries, 
smaller and less balanced, but more concentrated and instinctive 
than that serene negotiator, of the large wig, amidst the pontifb 
and princesses of his day i Probably the best antidote to any 
such danger is the close study, not directly of the contrasts and 
confficts between the already made theologies and cults of the 
several Churches and Sects, but of the religious life, or at least 
of its philosophy, still now in the making— of the struggles and 
successes operative, at this very moment, within some exception- 
ally capacious mind and deeply spiritual soul. At least, for 
myself, I can be fully happy in Eirenics only in some sttch entirely 
unofficial and unfinal, slow, round-^ibout, fsu^back and far-onward 
looking way* And thus I come here to attempt the presentation 
of the fundamental strivingi, and thinkings, in matters of the 

* Two PjpciB vQMintcd fpoin the Contnuiive Qtuottrfy of New Yoil^ Mwdii, 
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specific genius, daims and capacities of Qirisdanity, of Professor 
Ernst Troeltscfa of Heidelberg. 

Such a presentation, to be effective, should be dear, yet dear- 
ness here is very diflScult* life itself is, not dear, but vivid* 
And even the deeper Sdences — those with most of concrete 
content, such as History and Psychology, — and also Philosophy, 
will always remain outdistanced, not in deamess, but in volume 
and vividness- of content, by Life wheresoever it is profound* 
In Troeltsdi's case we must add, on the side of his subject- 
matters, the unique depth and vividness, hence the difficulty 
as to clearness, of his central interest. Religion* We must add, 
on the side of himself, a most rarely alive sense of the special 
characteristics of religion and of the different, quite distinct 
characteristics of the other depths, ranges and complexes of 
human experience and of reality ; and a sense largely new, in 
its keen self-consdousness, of the necessary part played in life 
generally, and particularly also in religion, by the tension thus 
introduced* Add again strong prejudices within this student, 
and still stronger prejudices amongst his environment and 
audience — prejudices which he very nobly, but only slowly and 
partially, throws off, and as to which even his fine courage has 
to accommodate, approximate, reconcile, hence somewhat to 
obscure, indeed to confuse, the full depth and rax^ of the issues 
and admissions* And finally, this man is not a Frenchman, 
with a bom sense for form, but a German with curiously little 
of such a sense even for a German, and who, in each of his 
varying moods and growths, tends always to be so emphatic as 
to be indeed oppressively clear for that point or moment, yet 
so as to render more difficult the integration of this his contention 
with other parts of his teaching even where this is contemporary* 
Take all this together, and you will be prepared for the obscurities 
and difficulties, but not, I think — if only you will persevere as 
his student^ — for the bewilderingly rich instructiveness, indeed 
the grandly tonic ethical and spiritual training-power, of 
Troeltsch« 

For now over twenty years, I have learnt quite massivdy from 
Trodtsch, as much whore regretfully but firmly I still disagre^r^^''^ 
as where, so joyfully, I agreed from the first with all that I am* 
Possibly no Bnglishtnan, probably no American, knows his mind 
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and works as intimately as I know tliem myself* Hence I beUeve 
myself to possess some special competence for attempting a 
description and analysis of his main positions. Nobody less /j 
than he himself would wish such an eaqxxsition to minimise L 
differences, or not to move on, from our own two selves, to the 
subject-matter, indeed towards insights and analyses as yet 
fully neither his nor mine* He considers himself a strong Protest- 
ant ; I think he is this in fewer respects than he used to be, or 
than he thinks himself now still to be* For myself I would wish 
to be, and I hope I am, a devoted Catholic* Yet jtist those con- 
victions and habits which, within my own life, I feel to be most 
centrally Catholic appear to me, ever increasingly, to require the 
aid precisely of what is most growing, and most ridi, in Troeltsch's 
positive convictions ; and, in rettun, these convictions seem to 
me to require for their full protection, expansion and fruitfulness, 
much of the soil and environment they possess within my own 
Catholic spiritual life* And if my friend objects that I live with 
my head in the clouds — that I reason from a Catholicism con- 
tinuously less apparent in the fully official acts of the Roman 
Catholic Church, I could, after all, retort, matatis mutandis, in 
much the same vein, as to Protestantism and its contrary, yet 
very real, difficulties ; especially can I easily show — a point for the 
most part admitted by himself — how much of precisely what 
appears in him as his own slow conquest of most fruitful, very 
difficult insights has been so far anticipated, with any real con- 
sistency or depth, in life, temper, analysis and theory, within 
the various religious and Christian bodies, by the Roman Catholic 
Church alone* 

Two articles in a non-technical magazine cannot attempt to 
analyse the more than two thousand pages to which conjointly 
nm the Professor's History of Protestantism (in Ktdtur der 
Gegenwart), Second Edition, 19x0, his Social Doctrines of the 
Christian Churches and Groups, zgzx, and the second volume of 
his Collected Works, 1913 ; let abne many another important 
article or monograph still awaiting incorporation in further 
volumes of this collective edition* 

These many pages contain much repetition ; they are at times 
slovenly in style, and the changes introduced into later editions |. 
are often unsldlfully introduced ; a curiously thin and obtuse, u^ 
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because unloving spirit spoib, to my own persistent taste, much 
of his earlier writings, where these touch Catholicism, as he 
defines this complex of religious life, so much richer than, 
especially there, he sees it to be ; and, perhaps above all, his 
still strongly idealistic philosophy prevents his admirably vivid 
apprehensions as to the specific facts, genius and needs of religion 
and Christianity from attaining to a fully consistent and persistent, 
concrete and comfortable articulation* Yet he nowhere simply 
repeats himself ; he is never rhetorical or empty, and can rise, 
indeed, to the noblest form wedded to the richest content ; his 
additions are always very instructive ; his love for Christianity 
is everywhere deeper than his antipathy to Catholicism, indeed 
it is that love which, with a growing Imowledge of ancient and 
especially mediaeval Christianity, is increasingly limiting this 
antipathy ; and his religious sense is too strong, and his analysis 
of it is too keen, for his philosophical idealism not to show 
most instructive strains and rents* Certainly no living German 
thinker is more sensitively alive to the present prevalence and 
the perennial plausibility and ruinousness of Monism in all its 
forms ; whilst few, not professedly orthodox Germans have been, 
upon the whole, so dear-sighted and courageous concerning 
the limitations of Kant, Goethe and Schldermacher* 

I propose in this first paper, to consider his Fundamental 
Concepts of Ethics, igoa. Second Edition, 1913 (Ges. Schriften 
II. pp. 552-672) ; and in a second paper, to study his What 
do we mean by the Essence of Christianity i 1903, Second Edition, 
Z913 {Jbid. pp, 386-451), and esped^Jly the conclusion to his 
Sodal Doctrines, 19x1, pp* 965-986. These two htmdred pages, 
all told, contain, I think in noce all the fundamental principles, 
strengths and weaknesses of Troeltsch^s life-work so far, especially 
in all that concerns the constructive interpretation of Theism, 
Christianity and the Church, in face of and within our modern 
western world. 



i 



Now the Fundamental Problems of Morality, like so much of 
Troeltschls work, takes the form of a criticism of a particular 
author, indeed of a particular work ; yet it equals in range, 
and far exceeds in rich fullness and precision, the somewhat 
vague suggestions of its title* Its six«score pages constitute an 
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astonishingly iiian]r-sicled, idiolly Kve and sdmulating treatise 
on the spedal characteristics, forces, difliculties and prospects 
of Christianity, and on how to penetrate, utilise, meet and forecast 
all these things* 

We shall not ourselves be directly occupied with Professor 
Wilhelm Hermann and his Ethics, thus studied by Troeltsch ; 
yet it is well to remember throti^^out, that Troeltsch is, here, 
not starting hares of his own, or beating the air, but is wrestling 
with a mind and conviction of rare power and tenacity, and with 
a soul tmtisually full of enthusiastic devotion to Christ ; with a 
man, too, highly representative of a very prevalent ingredient of 
modem thought, and possessing great influence sanongst the 
present large dass of Germans in search of a faith free from I 
historical contingencies, metaphysical subtleties, mystical ezalta- / a 
tions and priestly oppressions — a combination of Christ andJM 
Kant* We cannot, thus, fail to strike here, in the positions'' 
criticised by Troeltsch, upon much that is quietly assumed, 
or strenuously contended for, by many an English-speaking 
contemporary, moved and tried by the difficulties of otu: present 
times* 

Let tis, then, take briefly Troeltsch's short account of the 
starting-^int of the past history of the entire enquiry ; and let 
us thereupon pass on to a longer consideration of the fotu: main 
propositions defended by Troeltsch in this monograph* 



** Not from a Metaphysic of whatsoever kind, which, by means 
of its own concepts, would reveal to us the essence of the world, 
do we now-a-days approach the religious problem* But from 
the general Ethical Problem of the final values and aims of human 
life and action do we reach the religious, metaphysical convictions 
enclosed therein ; and from the development of these convictions 
do we then, in return, determine the more precise ethical 
valuations* Psychological, historical and epistemological ascer- 
tainments jointly give us a theory of values ; and in this theory 
the metaphysical religious foundations, which underlie it, become 
apparent ^* (Ix. p* 553)* 

He then gives us a short historical retrospect* '^The old 
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Christian Theology paid no systematic attention to Ethics, and 
noi^ere attempted a scientific presentation of them correspond- /! 
ing to those of Religious Metaphysics and of the Dogmas deter- 
mined by these Metaphysics* From the determination of religious 
truth the ethical consequences flowed of themselves ; and Ethics 
could all the more be left to their spontaneous form — to manners 
and the judgments of the conscience — since Christian Ethics 
coalesced with the nearly related Stoic and Platonic views in 
the concept of the Natural Ethical Law, and could, thus, be 
considered as something fixed by Nature ** (p. 554). ** When the 
Catholic C3iurch came to organise her claims and her principles 
for the direction of all souls, as co-extensive with the entire 
culture of the time, within her great systenss, these systems could 
not, of course, dispense with an Ethic* But even here Ethics 
were conceived, in the identification of the Nattural Ethical Law f 
with the Aristotelian Ethics, as a complex given independently, 
which the Church had to accept and only to modify by means 
of its own higher outlook. The Christian character of Ethics 
consisted in the subordination of all the ends springing from 
the Natural Moral Law to the final end of the Church* And this 
subordination was achieved in the C3iurch^s communication , 
of the sacramental forces of grace for the fulfilment of these '' 
ethical demands ; in priestly study of the conscience and direction 
of the soul, whic^ taught the right application of the nattural law, 
and its combination with particular Christian duties in each 
concrete case ; and, finally, in the manifestation of certain 
{ -ascetical achievements effected by grace in a quite special maimer 
and degree* Only these last heroic achievements flowed purely 
and exclusively from the Christian Principle and not from the ' 
Nattsral Law ; indeed they completed and exceeded this Law with 
ascetical and mystical commandments of their own* As, in 
Dogmatics, the inunanental natural metaphysic confironts the 
revealed super-natural metaphysic, so also, in Ethics, the natural 
moral law and the special counsels and achievements of grace 
confront each other, separate indeed from each other within 
this sinful world and not harmonisable by man, but one. and 
actually harmonious in the Divine Mind Itself* An Ethic of 
grace, asceticism, contemplation. Divine Love, which springs 
from the conception of a Supemature and Grace transcending 
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every creatureiy measure, and from the co ff c sp onding end of the 
creature^s parddpation in the Bek^ of God, is combined with 
a natural-i^ulosophical Ethic which follows fom the natural end 
of creatureiy existence, and which regulates the worldly interests 
of Family Life, Society, the State, Economics, Science and Art* 
The dualism of the two moralities has its foundation in the 
dualism within the Divine Being Itself, ndiich, in the world of 
Creation, manifests its Nature, and, in the world of Grace, reveals 
its Supemature ** (p* 555). 

Here I would only refer to the truly masterly account of \ 
the social doctrines of mediaeval Catholicism, e^edally of j 
St* Thomas, in the Saziattehren, as the warmest and wisest 1 
appreciation so far reached by Troeltsch ; and would express 
my opinion that, even there, Troeltsch over-simplifies, and only 
imperfectly understands or appreciates, the doctrine as to Nature 
and Supemature, and its quite unexhausted truth and ridi 
applicability. 

The earlier Protestantism, with and ever since Melancfathon, 
also ** always, in the first instance, attacks the problem of Ethics"^ 
from the side of Dogmatics* Once we have, here, derived from 
the Bible (a completely suflBdent, completely dear source) our 
fundamental view of God, World, Man, Redemption, there flow 
from this fixed point the consequences capital for our conception 
of Ethics — the doctrines of Conversion, Re4iirth, the final 
ethical Ideal of Love* And these consequences can then be 
applied, by practical experience and by casuistry, to the demands 
of Natural Ethics, as these are devdoped, in connection with 
the tradition of the Schools, by philosophers and jurists, out of 
the Lex Natarx, and hence also out of the Divine Will* The 
contradiction present here, between the Ethics of the utter over- 
coming of the world and of the love that renounces all resistance 
and the this-world Ethics, was certainly fdt ; but these strictly 
Christian demands were now restricted to the single person, 
that is, to private life* The Christian, as a member of public \ 
Ufe, as bearer of an office derivix^ from the political and economic 
system of the Natural Law, has to follow the requirements of 
his office, that is of the order of Natural Law permitted by God f 
togtthtt with sin and against sin* In this way the ** personal ^'j 
are nowhere perilous to the necessities of '^••-'^•-'^♦••-^ ' 
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EduGs heie sdU bekMig to the domatn of the subjective and of 
the application ; Religion, to the domain of the akme simply^ 
objective, to authoritative revelation. To attack the problem of 
Christianity from the ethical side, had, in these circumstances, no 
mranitig ; and no one here came to think of doing so except 
the Sectaries who, just because of this endeavour, were con- 
temptuously expelled, as despisers of the Objective Revelation, 
of Grace as mdependent of subjective effort, and of the Church as 
objectively administering these treasures ** (/x« pp* 559-560). 

The great problems here involved were botmd some day 
to be fully realised, and this their realisation cotdd not fail to 
change the relations bet w een Ethics and Dogmatics, and hence 
the general conception of theology* And this realisation and 
change Troeltscfa finds to have been slowly, complicatedly, in 
great part unconsciously, effected in two lai^ly contradictory 
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The first^ stage ** reacts against the internecine conflicts of / ) 
the various Churches and Sects, and seeks a general conception 
of ReUgion, which is to include Christianity and is to be based 
upon Psychology* Religion is here conceived as an essentially 
gac rical be aring of the human mind, which indeed contains 
certain doctrines, as presupposition and as consequence, but 
which finds its specific legitimation in its practical achievements* 
And these achievements could, now and at this stage, only be 
discovered, upon the whole, in certain strengthenings and 
foundings of Ethics* The result was the closest combination of | 
Ethics and Religion, and the reconstruction of Dogmatics from 
the basis of Ethics — ^Ethics conceived here in a predominantly 
stihjgpfiw g^pd ^'"^^'^'^fffffV'g^^'^ manner* Thus Kant and the 
I^^aT^der Ethics (as the necessary, but quite subjective, 
determinations of the will by the purely practical reason) to 
be the fundamental science ; whilst Religion is, for them, the 
addition of the metaphysical guarantees for the victory of the 
moral order over the phenomenal world and its laws ** Q>* 564)* 

But in the second stage ** Religion reconquers its independ- Cj 
ence of EthicsTHPlrepared by Hamann, Herder, Jacobi, there 
arose the new epoch-making definition by Schkiermacher, de 
Wette and Hegdt ^rrbich found Religion to be distinct both from 
BtfaiGS and from Metaq>hysic8, as a central self-determination 
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of the entire penonaKty towards the betng and nature of Redity 
— <B the attainment of a oonsdousneaa, a livit^ txpmtnot, of 
an absolute spiritual content and mratmig of existence. Hdice 
there reappeared an independent, objective determination of 
Religion in the conceptions of God and of an elevation of the 
soul into the Divine Life/' Lideed ** abo Ethics here find an 
objective determination, in the great universally valid ends of 
action ; ends which are now found within the nature of reason, 
from which they proceed as its necessary fruits* Thus here there 
result distinct and specific ends and contents of the State, Society, 
Art, Science, the Family, Religion, which severally determine the 
will as so many objective values. Religion ceases to be simply a 
sanction and guarantee of self-discipline and philanthropy, said 
stands as a specific objective value alongside of the other objec- 
tive values of civilisation. Hence the question here is how the 
Christian Ethic, determined as it is by the religious end, con- 
stitutes itself tmder the influence of this end ; and how the 
demands which result from this religious end stand with regard 
to the demands deriving from the other, the non-ieligious, 
ends ** (pp. 565, 566). Troeltsch finds, however, that in Schlca gga> 
macher, so largely monistic in his trend and yet, in fis la^ 
environment and form, so strongly ecclesiastical, there is so 
much abstract um'fication and aesthetic harmony that ''the 
tension, extant between action determined by specifically 
Christian religious conviction and action determined by the 
non-reHgious ends, ceases to be fidt at all '* (p. 567). 

Yet it is along the general Unes of Schldermacher's Ethics 
of Objective Contents and Ends, and not those of Kant^s Ethics 
of a Formal Universal Validity, that Troeltsch will now, upon the l 
whole (rightly, I am confident) set to work. 



a 

Let us, then, now take with care the fauf duef problems 
as faced and met by the system of Ethics proposed to us by >^ 
Troeltsch. These are: ''the omoeption of a purely formal, A prsonr 
necessity, is it a sufficient basis for Ethics^'' ''the Ethics of Jesus, *^ 
are they identical with that fundamental moral conception < *' 
"does the special, separate character of Christian Ethics reside ix^ r^ 
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thdr profier of a reden^Mive csqiacity for moral acdoii< '' and^ i.^ 
finally, ''what is the appKcation of the specifically CSiruttiaii Ethicr^^^Cr ^ 
to the concrete conditioiis of life i^* I believe Troeltsch to be in 
substance pfofoiindly tight in his answers to the first, seomd 
and fojmh questions; but seriously inadequate m his reply 
to the'^tEird question. The full originaUty and richness of 
Troeltsch's position appears fully disclosed only at the end* 

z* As to the first point, Troeltsch admits that Ethics must 
begin with a general analysis of the Moral, and that thus we 
reach the conception of an end absolute, necessary, and valuable 
in itself ; although already thus we have to admit a ** pleasure,'' 
since the agent's recognition of such an h priori necessity un- 
doubtedly presupposes his ** pleasure " in such a necessity, 
that iSf a sentiment (a sensitiveness) as to ideal values. Also, 
that the decision as to whether and how an act.is really to proceed 
from such a necessity in the particular cases, is possible only to 
the ripe ethical conscience, in the form of a judgment offering 
itself to it as necessarily springing from its moral nature, hence 
is possible only as an entirely autonomous judgment. And, 
thirdly, that the essence of Morality consists precisely in the 
moral disposition — the personal conviction as to the necessity 
and universal validity of the insight offering itself as moral* 
Here Troeltsch would only emphasise more dearly and strongly 
the element of the end, already present here ; and would derive 
the entire system of concepts from the ideally necessary end, 
with its great bifurcation into the individual and the social 
ends (p. 6x7). 

But then Troeltsch is promptly faced by the far-reaching 
fact that ** in the reality of the moral life we distinguish between 
the Subjective Rules whidi spring entirely from the bearing of 
the subjects (e.|f. truthfulness, thoughtfulness, courage ; benevo- 
lence, jttittioe, loyalty) ; and the claims, which are ever upon us, 
to treasttfe, and to aspire after, the Objective Values (the \ 
Family, Sts^, Society, Sdenoe, Art, Religion). We certainly 
recognise also in these latter complexes something valuable, not 
simply for selfish or sensual reasons, but ideally and objectively ; 
somrthing to be striven for even with the greatest sacrifices. 
And in these Objective ethical values, we recc^^nise, as in the 
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Sttbjectivie, two sides of both the individual and the social value ; 
in otur devotion to these Objective values we sii^y acquire a 
personal worth, which is always closely bound up with our 
recognition and promotion of the same personal wofth in others* 
Thus only the Subjective and the Objective values, in each case 
Individtud and Social, can conjointly represent the application 
of the idea of a moral necessity to actual life ** {Ix. pp. 6x8, 6x9)* 

** Do not object that these Objective Values are the merely 
natural products of action* For the merely natural processes, 
which spring simply from physical abilities and needs, or from 
psychical conditions and instincts, remain a shapeless mass till 
they are seized by the moral idea of an Ethical Good to be formed 
upon this natural fotmdation* Outof the sexual instinct the moral 
idea thus forms the community of personalities, the Family; 
out of the social instinct, the personal community of the State ; 
out of the craving for food and possessions, the orders of Pro- 
duction and Property; out of the aesthetic impressions, the 
work of Art which shows us a higher world shining throt^ the 
world of sense ; out of curiosity and the need of physical orienta- 
tion. Science in search of truth to the neglect of every selfish 
interest ; and out of religious moods and excitations, the con- 
scious and deliberate Religion which organises an entire life 
for God and with Him. All these ends si^;nify an opposition 
to natural selfishness, sloth, sensuality, and to the merely given ; 
they all require, for their achievement, an earnest concentration 
upon, and devotion to, the object, for the sake of its interior 
necessary value. They all degenerate when taken simply as 
pleasures or as outlets to our need for activity. Yet 2^;ainst these 
ever threatening degenerations the principles of subjective 
morality would be of no avail ; the only help lies in the recc^ni- 
tion that these ends all share the character of the intrinsically 
necessary, are means for the formation of personality, and hence 
constitute objective values/' 

** And especially let us note that also the Rel^ous Element 
of life belongs, in the first instance, to man's given instincts, 
and reqttires, as all the others, to be raised into the sphere wbttt 
it ceases to be something wnply to be enjoyed and possessed, 
and becomes what it ought to be — the objectively neotssary/' 
Yet ** Religion is an independent element of Kfe, with its own 
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sorrows and its own joys, an txptritnct and a temper of soul 
ynbich is not arttfictally produced, but which is lived throug^i 
and lived in by man* It stands, in die first instance, as the eaperi- 
ence best interpreted by Mysticism, independently by itself, 
bound up with Cultus and with Myth* The greater the power 
of the Gods becomes, the more does it draw also the legal and 
the moral orders under the influence, control, protection of the 
Divine* On the other hand, the soul's strivings after religious 
values (purity, resignation into God's hands, assimilation to 
God) become an imperative which represents the specific 
oagktness of Religion ** (pp* 6i8-6ao)* 

** Now Ethics, if we attend only to their characteristics of 
Universal Validity and Necessity, and to these quite general 
foundations for the formation of personality, are naturally, in 
principle, without any history, and, in their central features, 
are everywhere identical — the differences here concern only 
clearness, consistency and strength* The situation is difierent 
as regards the Objective Values; these arise within the labours 
of history, and here detach themselves, in the * heterofiony of 
ends ' [in the birth of a variety of ends], £rom merely natural 
forms and values* Mere the great formations, from the Family 
to Religion, have all to be known by means of history* Bach of 
these values indeed has its own distinct development, which 
reveals the specific character of this value and the conditions of 
its life and growth* And again the interaction of these several 
values possesses also its own history* The end of History, then, 
cannot be an Abstract Uniform Idea or reason, but only a Gm« 
Crete Articulated System of Values; and the question as to the 
real articulation of this System of Values becomes thus the central 
problem of Ethics*'^ 

** And only in this Objective Ethic do we reach the highest 
and last, but also the most arduous, problem of Ethics* For in 
very truth there does exist an Ethic sab specie temporis, and an 
EtUc soft specie ^Umitatis. Restrict yourself to purely Formal 
Ethic, and you will not notice the contrast, or you will interpret 
it wrongly, or will ei^lain it away* Face the conq;>lications of 
the ethical problems as they battle amidst the Objective Values 
of life, and that co ntr a st becomes the most important of all the 
fects* Each position here often declares fierce war against the 
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Other* as Iminaiitiital and TiaiiaotiKlciital Bth ic Sa as Culture ^ 
and Asceticism. Yet eadi ever again seeks the otlieri since eitlier^ 
left to itself, iRfithers and decays. Religion, without reference 
to the World, narro^rs and darkens the Ethical, or turns it into 
some Utopian dream ; Immanental Ethic, ^thout reference to a 
final, Q!Qrtn'^iMng, allHieterminii^ End, grows flat and aimless *' 
(/x. pp. 623-625). 

Throughout this first point I can find only one imperfection 
--the sense, to my mind ambiguous and shifting, in which the 
term ** jugfjig^** is used ; fi>r the rest I take Troeltsch here 
admirably to see and to state the complex situation as it 
really is. 

2. The second question, as to the identity of the Christian 
Ethical Ideal with the Kantian formalist Ethic, is a purely 
historical one, to be decided independently of our own ethical 
predilections. And taking it thus Troeltsch flatly denies the 
identity. '^ It is an extraordinary misconception of the real ^ 



meaning and spirit of the Gospel, an impossible feat at the stag^ ^ ^ 
we have reached in the historical understanding of the New 
Testament. Not without cause has it been rejected ** in the past 
and the present '' by ecclesiastical and by radical spokesmen, 
from i KenqMS and Gottfried Arnold, down to Renan and 
Nietsesche, Tolstoi and Kierkegaard.^' 

True, what this identification emphasises is a presupposition j^ 
of the Evangelical Ethic — the spirit of interior Uberty and of""^ 
the need for genuine dispositions which of necessity issue, 
from the recognition of the End, in an action joyful and assured. 
This is indeed the soul of the warfsue of Jesus against the doctrine 
of the Pharisees ; the autonomy of Ethics, as the prerequisite 
of Morality, has probably never, in a popular form, been more 
vividly insisted on than in the preadiing of Jesus. 

** Yet this insistence in nowise exhausts the Gospel message. 
This message does not simply leave each person to do, in each 
case, what may appear, to his own moral insight, to be necessary 
and universally valid ; but Jesus points, with the keenest, an 
all-dominating emphasis, to a concrete and objective Content, 
End and Value in and for all action.^' 

Already the undoubted superordination in Jesus's preaching 
of the Kingdom of God, of a community, over the individual, 
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is incapable of derivadofi from the concept of autonomy ; for 
the autonomous outlook makes the independent individual 
the stardng-pcint and centre of the relations within the com* 
munity. llius " in the preponderance of the social side we get 
the expression of the determination of this Ethic by an Objective 
End, and the connection of this End with a metaphysical, or 
religious, conviction as to the world* The littleness of the creature 
in face of the Infinite God, is here united with God's special 
care for the world as a whole and for all the individuals within 
it *' (p. 639)- 

'* Hence Matt, vii* Z2 — ^* Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even unto them ; 
for this is the law and the prophets '—cannot possibly constitute 
the centre of the Ethics of Jesus. Propounded thus as central, 
this passage would be a great triviality; and indeed, taken thus,^ 
it has always earned the lively applause of Utilitarians and 
Positivists* The passage, according to the entire spirit of Jesus's 
preaching and to the context here, can only mean : ' be not 
hypocrites, demanding of others what you are not prepared to ^ . ^ 
do yourselves/ The locos dassicas for the temper of Jesus is His '^^''^ '^ '* 
answer as to which is the great commandment. Matt, xxii^ 37 : // 
' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with \ 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets ' ** (p. 690). Indeed simply 
everywhere in the words and in the spirit of Jesus's preaching 
appears ** this pairing of the two fundamental commandments, 
and this derivation of their fundamental character from the 
supreme objective end of God and of a community of all the 
children of God. The purity of heart and the love here every* ^ 
where demanded are a sancdfication of the entire person for 
God and in order to see God. Even where the second funda* 
mental commandment is immediately concerned, all still re^ 
mains under the religious point of view. We do not here find 
a love of our nei^bour in the humanitarian sense, not, at least, 
in the first instance. It is the love of God Who has fr^y given 
us so much, wiiich is here the motive of the tove of the brethren. 
Even the individual indio apparently stands fiur away, is to feel 
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the warm bftath firom die true home of man — and this generoatty 
will remain a rightful act, even if he do not, in consequence, 
turn to God. For God reigns over the frnt and the unjust* 
Indeed even towards enemies and haters this love must not 
expire ; it must e£kct, by the power of God and by the soul's 
insis^t into the smallness of all human combats, what is im* 
possible to the simply natural man, bounded by his earthly 
hotizon and with all his little cares looking so important — 
it must achieve the disarmament of evil by goodness, or at 
least, where the evil will not yield, the lofty serenity of a for- 
giving disposition, since most men know not what they do ** 
(pp. 631, 63a). 

This specifically religious Ethic, the most consistently perfect 
type of religious Ethic based on the prophetic Pfcrsonalism and 
Theism, thus finds the end and motive of action in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And ** this Kingdom of Heaven is, of course, not 
the union of men through the common reoc^poition of the law 
of autonomy, as planted by God in the human breast — a modem 
abstraction entirely foreign to the naive ancient realism, but 
something thoroughly objective, a wonderful Good brought 
about exclusively by a great grace and deed of God. And the 
immense concentration of all thought upon this end appears 
here in the immediate eiq)ectation of this divine deed and grace, 
and in the Gospel as simply the call to preparation for this 
deed of God. All this-world considerations and ends have here 
become indiffisrent, — are left far behind and far below by an 
Ethic which sees only the End and the Consummation — the 
highest and the last aim and end of life ** (pp. 634, 635). 

^* Thus we reoc^^nise, in the unlimited sway of the eschato- 
logical idea over the evangelical preachii^;, simply the grandiose 
txprtsdon of the tmique value of the Religious End; and in the 
subjection, inspired by the proximity of the Kingdcmi, of every 1 
though to the immediate rule of this religious end, we have 
the key to the bearing of the Gospel towards the other objective 
values^— towards This-World Mc^ality. This latter morality is, 
thus, not combated, but it is put into the background ; we ste 
here only its dangers and disappointments. Art and Science in^ 
general are unknown in the circles within which the GospdrK 
arises, even though the artistic instinct celebrates its naivest 
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triumphs in the form of Jesus's parables, and though the 
scientific search after tmity could not fail strongly to be aroused 
by Wis concentration upon the thought of God* State and Law 
are on the downward grade* Work and Property are dangerous, 
if they go beyond the care for the day* The Gospel loves tke 
poor, as those most needing help, and as the more ready to be 
loved and to love ; but it neither formulates nor solves any 
social problems, for the days of Society are numbered and the 
day of God's Kingdom is at hand* Let us all possess the world 
as though we possessed it not* But the heralds of this Gospel 
shall go further — they are to make themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven, and to give all their possessions to the poor ; 
so that, as shining patterns of a readiness for every sacrifice, 
they may proclaim the great mess^e through the cities of Israel 
until He comes ** (/*c* pp* 635, 636)* 

** Thus, too, we understand the reality of the analogies between 
the Ethic of Jesus and every other specifically religious Ethic, 
which, as such, determines life fiK)m the objective religious end, 
and consequently represses, or even renders indi£krent, the 
this-^world ends* The Platonic Ethic, with its methodic elevation 
of the soul into the world of the alone eternally Abiding and 
eternally Valid ; the Stoic Ethic, which finds the standard for \ 
man's sensible, exterior life in the eternal law of nature — the \ / 
rule of the Spirit ; the Buddhist Ethic, with its strivii^ after ^ 
the changeless and impassive Good; the Mystical DuaUsms, 
and their sharp contrastings of certain mysterious joys of the 
soul with this our earthly world; above all, of cotuse, the 
Prophetical Ethic, with its value of an interior life attained by 
the individual in union with God : all these convictions, in 
spite of strong differences, are nearly related to the CSiristian 
Ethic, just because they all find the standard for action in an 
Objective Religious Good* Hence they are all ascetic, rigoristic, 
super-worldly, transcendent, full of tension towards worldly 
culture* The C hristia n Ethic d iffers from these other _Ethig» 
o nly as the C3ins&ap fettgtegs^i4to»dirtfrs frgm *^ffr rfligfo^"' 
ideas* rience the essence of the Christian Ethos does not consist 
in a contemplative immersion in Being, or in a quietistic dtntgaL" 
tion of the will, but in an active dedication of the will to a God- 
head overflowingly alive. Which bears widiin-Jtsetf^ positive 
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€iids tot tat world md opens up zxi immense movement fer 
tilts same world '* (pp* 636, 637)* 

And, finally, we can thus also answer the most diffictdt of all 
the problems raised by the Qiristian Echic~*tliat as to the 
precise character of its opposition to the world. Troeltsch him- 
self, indeed, varies considerably on this point at different times, 
or even almost simultaneously. But {BLoentral convictions are 
here and everywhere operative within him — indeed they are 
still increasing. 

** The historical development which succeeded in rendering 
the fundamental ethical convictions of CSuistianity fruitful 
for the work of the world, and which created a civilisation in- 
spired by Christian ideals, has not misunderstood the Gospel, 
even though that development itself, in its great complexity, 
has not always been properly tmderstood. It is precisely the \ 
specifically Christian element, the j^trsogi^?^^ conception of \ 
CSod, and the oijQBiism in the estimate of the world (which, in : 
spite of all the duajism concerning the world, is here combined i 
with that unitary conception of God) from which springs the • 
perception that the divine action has an end whidi comprises 
and fashions the world, and which assigns to human labour the 
task of constituting a community of personalities devoted to 
the sanctification of the ends of this world and to makii^ these 
ends subserve the full and final end. For the teadiing of Jesus 
to yield this result it is only necessary that the religious end lose 
the vehemence sprii^ii^ from the eiq)ectation of its immediate 
realisation, and, consequently, its power simply to dissolve 
all other pre-occupations. That end may well have been in- 
ca^ble of recognition as the highest and all-dominating end 
except under this condition ; but it can contintie to be recognised, 
even if its realisation is postponed from the immediate to a 
distant future. The religious end is indeed continuously reno- 
vated by men's concentration upon the image of that classical 
beginning when it stood, without a rival, with the power of the 
present, before men's hearts. But for the sake of God, the God 
of creation, from whom the world and all its good derive, the 
world, as soon as it becomes a lasting field for work, must also 
be accorded a positive value, and its ends must, as far as possible, 
be harmonised with the final end revealed to us by God '' (p. 638). 
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And Troeltsch^s second conviction is that something which, 
y as we shall see, even he himself finds difficult to distinguish ^ 
from the Catholic graduation and distribution of a jjomestic ( 
and nn hnrir fypr and degree of moralityil constitutes the most 
adequate solution of the difficulty* He nghtly insists, indeed, 
that, ever thus, we can never, in practice and in this Ufe, 
attain to more than a relative unification ; yet that ** here is a ^ 
problem from which no one can escape who knows the religious V 
life in its depth, and is prepared to take upon himself its ethical ^ 
consequences ** (p* 639). 

** The most specific characteristics of the Ethic of Jesus 
reside,'* then, ** in the Content of the moral will, and not in the 
Form ; and this Content, far from being something self-evident, 
constitutes an endless task, giving rise to ever new attempts 
at its adequate formulation " (p* 639)* 

I do not see what objection, peoiliar to this second proposition 
of Troeltsch, can validly be raised* 

3« The third question is, whether the distinguishing, hence 
the decisive, character of Christian Ethic lies in its bestowal 
of power for moral action, — whether it can be considered ex- 
clusively as an Ethic of Redemption, whilst the nature of all 
other Ethics would consist in their not disposing of these re- 
demptive forces, and in thus leaving man a prey to the mere, 
impotent capacities of his nature. 

The answer is found by Troeltsch in the foregoing analysis 
of Jesus's preaching, a preaching occupied, above all, with the 
meaning, content and demand of True Justice* '^ Redemption 
lies here at the end, at the coming of the Kingdom* But over 
Jesus's announcement of this proximate future there is difiEused 
such a temper of joy, of certainty of God, of the forgiveness of 
sins, that His preadung is apprehended as power and life, not 
as law* This, however, is something very different from that 
construction of the Christian Ethic which finds the Christian 
characteristic essentially in the powers here first conferred 
sufficiently for the execution of the moral law, and which, as 
against this, conceives the moral demand itself as something 
universally human ** (p* 640)* 

The combination of a Redemption essentially accomplished 
in and by Christ and of'a universally human Ethic, Troeltsch 
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finds to spptsii already in the earliest formation of Christian 
ideas — in the /^postolic community and St. Paul* ** The Gospel 
:comes a ^udi in niirit and 1 niltiis ""f fTiriir The faithful 
venerate, in J^QsrlE^aivine grace, wisdom, revelation made to 
man ; and they see in His death, in the sacraments which apply 
the firuits of that death, in the out-pouring of the spirit and in 
the pneumatic leaders, and, finally, in the official continuators 
of the authority of CSirist — in the Church — the great foundation 
of redemptive grace* All the emphasis is thus shifted, from the 
-f-^thical Content, to the authority of the commands and to the 
healin g power of the sacraments : whilst that Content appears as 
self-evident, and coalesces from every kind of source — Christian, 
Jewish, Greek, popular-traditional* We thus get, at last, a trans- 
ference of the holiness, from the persons, to the office, the doctrine, 
the authority and the sacraments of the Church/^ Monastidsm 
and the ideals akin to it now represent, with considerable mis- 
conceptions, the still operative influence of the Sermon on the 
Mount (pp. 640, 641)* 

And against this Church-scheme and type, found by him to 
reach from St* Paul to Kant, Troeltsch places twg other schemes 
and types of Christian Ethics* ** The Sect-type rejects the 
Chturdi and all the dogmas specifically connected with ecdesi- 
astidsm, and emphasises, instead, the content of the Christian 
Ethics, the Sermon on the Mount, doubtless in a mostly some- ^ 
what narrow, literal-legal sense ; and collects small, voluntary J 
communities of efficiently earnest souls, which manifest them- 
selves as such by adult Baptism* Gentle, retired saints and 
violent ethical reformers, firm, exclusive communities and 
radical ethical individualists have proceeded from this spirit, 
Kierkegaard and Tolstoi have sprung from hence**^ And ** the 
Mystica l type rejects every external law, and clings to a world- 
rraotmdng filial devotion to God and to a fraternal love that 
binds person to person and consumes the intervening selfish 
work! in its heat* But since the world continues to exist, this 
spirit is, now, no more a preparation for the coming, but a 
revelation of die present. Kingdom of God^<i Kingdom which 
slumbers in man and is awakened by Christ's message* This 
objective Ethic of the Supreme Good often and easily moves 
on into an ascetic Pamntheism ; so, both within the Roman 
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Qiurcfa^as a supplementatioii to excessive institutiotial objecdvity, 
and upon Protestant territory, as an independent Christian 
spiritualism* And where this general mystical spirit abandons^/ 
the indifference to the world, and inclines to immanentaTT 
Pantheism, whilst still claiming a real relation to the person f 
and preaching of Jesus, it attains, in our times, to a great pre- j 
valence, as with Maeterlinck/' ^' Under the influence of these 
two groups of the Sect-type and the Mystical type (an influence 
strengthened by critical research with its discrimination between 
the historical Jesus, the Pauline Christ, and the Church's God- 
man), Christian Ethics have, in recent times, been increasingly 
placed under the influence of Jesus, in lieu of the ediical and 
dogmatic tradition of the Churdi (pp. 643, 644)* 

** If then," Troeltsch concludes this his third question, ** the 
Christian Ethos is not the universally human Ethos, with simply 
the addition of the forgiveness of sins and the strengthening 
by grace, these latter things cannot stand in the first and decisive V ' 
place. The conception of Redemption has to take the second^ "^ 
place ; it must prove to be a derivative from the fundamental 
and first conviction — ^as to God and the Objective Religious End« 
And the question then is what, tmder these conditions, is the 
significance of Redemption " {Ix. pp. 644, 645). 

Troeltsch answers here that the Redemption, thus involved 
in the preaching of the historic Jesus, lies in Faith in God and 
in Love of God — in this and in nothing else* 

Now we have already admitted Troeltsch to be right in dis^ 
covering the general ethical teaching of Jesus, and its motivation, 
to be profoundly sin generis. And hence we cannot here restrict 
our Lord's originality to the nature and degree of the Redemption 
taught and offered by Him* This Redemption must indeed be 
rooted in that Revelation of the character of God and of man's 
relations to Him* Nevertheless it is especially over this y^jfd^ 

sition that my dissatisfaction and contrary convictions grow 
many and definite* But since Troeltsch's fullest, maturest views, 
on these difficult points, are to be fotmd only in his Sozial- 
lehren, it will be better to adjourn the at all detailed consideration 
of these matters to my second paper* Here I can only indicate 1 
the general outlines of Troeltsch's deeply instructive admissions, I 
and of his no less interesting inconsistencies or non-perceptions* / 
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I note then, here simply in passix^, our thinker^s full realisa- 
tion that St* Paul insists strenuously upon the sacramental 
principle, and that this principle underlies the entire scheme 
of the Johannine writings. Similarly, his noble perception of 
how the sacramental and hierarchical principle and practice 
arose, not simply from motives of domination, or from an (how- 
ever involuntary) opposition to, or limitation of, the Christian i^ 
spixit, but in order to retain p ^^ to P^TPf^*^^^ tmlinggg within 
and by Christianity* Again how Troeltsch finds even the most 
theocratic Papal claims, from Hildebrand to Cardinal Torque- 
mada, to s^mng substantially from sinular motives and needs, 
and how he finds here aU ** old Catholic ^* linutations both unjust 
as history and inadequate as to practice* 

But I also perceive how strai^ly Troeltsch overlooks the 
attitude of the historic Jesus to ** brother body,'^ and to physical x - 
symbols and contacts, as occasions and vdiides of spiritual 
1^; and how greatly he shrinks from any element of opm 
operatmn in these thii^, whilst having to admit its unlimited 
sway in the gift and coming of the Kix^dom as preached by 
that same Jesus* Abo, how curiously Troeltsch, whibt stumbling 
at St* Paul's C hriyp ^^^^^^^tB ^*^d Sr^^^'^^^t nt^m, passes over 
all but completely the special, acute intoxication of all the 
/lOriginal Sin conceptions by this same St* Paul, and the fact that 
/ / Catholicism, largely from the first, later on more plainly in St* 
Y Thomas, and most dearly at Trent, as against Luther and Calvin, 
( did not here follow the great Apostle's vehemences* Hence 
TroelBUi too much involves off traditional ecdesiastical Christi- 
anity in these vehemences, whereas they are spedally character- 
istic, not of Catholicism, but of orthodox Protestantism* Again 
I percdve how insufiBdently he recognises the noble fuUness of 
insight o£kred to us all by St* Thomas's assignation of the first J^\ 
place to the distinction between Nature and Supematture^ 
in lieu of that between Fallen Nature and Redemption ; and 
the same large mind's insistence that, though mere Nature, 
however dean, could not reach Supemature, yet such mere 
Nature is only what might have existed, — since, in fact. Nature 
always was, and still is, variously touched and penetrated by the 
'f-t'revenient supernatural God ^— it has His salt in its mouth, and 
hence thirsts after Him* I perceive, once more, that the psycho- 
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logy and etnstemoloia of such a *^ no sacraments '^ position will 
not work — they have sprung from extrins ic consider ations, 
I perceive also that, if we insist, as strongly as does 'x'roeicsch, 
upon the strict necessity for religion, at least amongst mankind 
at large, of history, worship, cultus of Christ, — if we thus by a 
strong emphasis upon the preponderance, in the Christian 
Ethos, of the Prevenience, the Givenness of God, Christ, Grace, 
— we accept the Church, and we cannot well reject Sacramen 
as such. And all this, finally, leads me to admit the dangers 
(human nature being what it is in both dispensers and recipients) 
actually connected with any sacramental system ; and the need 
of careful discriminations, checks and complements within a 
large recognition of history and of facts, and of a rich, inclusive 
organism of life : all this, indeed, follows, but not the rejection 
of sacraments as such. Even here, however, Troeltsch still aids 
us powerfully by his virile penetration of the general position 
and by the costly sense of reality so characteristic of his sensitively 
religious soul, 

4, The final question asks how the action which springs from 
the objective religious end of Christianity stands to the action 
which proceeds from the this-world ends; and especially how 
a unitary, harmonious Ethos can ever possibly result from all 
this variety and dash i Here, and here especially, do we find 
Troeltsch great and deep in his fundamental intuitions and 
advice. 

He first replies then : ^* The problem lies in the fact that the 
iVobjective ends are characterised by special contents, and hence 
I jthat we have here a question of Objective Morals, and one that 
is simply insoluble from the standpoint of Subjective Ethics, 
The principle of' autonomy gives us no aid whatsoever to the 
solution, nor does the patriarchal category -of vocati<» bring us 
a single step forward. We have here to do with a relation between 
objective ends, which, as so many objective ends, require to be 
thought by us together, and to be brought to the greatest possible 
unity. And the difficulty then lies in that the this-world ends 
are moral ends possessing the strict character of ethical values, 
are ends in themselves and necessary for their own sakes, even 
up to the sacrifice of our natural happiness ; but that they Ue in 
the world and adhere to historical foratiations which, proceedii^ 
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from man's physical and psydiicai nature^ dominate his 
earthly horizon* Contrasted with these this-world ends, the 
other-world end signifies an entirely di£Eerent orientation, and 
a jealous tension towards the competition of the worldly ends/' 
Hdice grave complications and strains, and even acute conflicts, 
have accompanied the attempts at some working compromise-nT' 
and harmonising theory, from the first moment that Christian 
Ethics began to oi^ianise themselves in an enduring world. And 
as to the modem ethical culture, ** its nature consists in main-* 
taining, along3ide of the religious end, the this-world ends, and 
in recognising also th ese latt^ tll^*' ag ^4^ V F^ themseh 
Indeed, just in this comUnau^lxmsist the richness, the breadth 
and the freedom, but also the painful interior tensions and the 
difficult problems, of this civilisation* The Christian Ethic 
here finds Politics, Economics, Technology, Science, Art, 
/Esthetics, in full operative existence as so many independent 
ends, each possessed of its own logic and going its own way, 
and leaving to that Ethic at most the possibility of coming to an 
understanding and of a regulation, but not of a reconstruction 
proceeding independently from itself ** (Ix* pp* 654, 655). 

And next Troeltsch insists that this cosdy recognition will 
not arise, or at least will not persist, within us, except we possess 
the insight that ** morality is, for us men, at the first, nothing 
tmitary but something manifold and with many fissures ; man 
ws up with a plurality of moral ends, the unification of which 
is his problem and not his starting-^int. This multiplicity can 
be further determined as the contrast between two poles, both 
embedded within man's nature, from which proceed the two 
chief types of ends, the religious and the this-worldly* It is the 
polarity of religious and of htmiane morality, neither of which 
i can be missed without moral damage, yet which, all the same, 
I refuse to be brought to a common formula* Upon this polarity 
reposes the richness of our life, and also its difficulty ; but fix>m 
it also there ever arises anew die ardent endeavour to find some 
tmification " (pp* 657, 658)* 

And a further point is here dear to Troeltsch : ** This unifica- 
tion will always have to be effected from the side of the ethico- 
religious idea* True, there exists a morality which eUminates 
the religious end, and bases itself upon this-world ends alone ; 
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which, in lieu of real religion, is content with a mere general 
belief in a world-order that, somehow, regulates the spiritual - 
ends of nature. But thus:— as we can trace in Goethe, in Sodalismr^ 
in the Spinozist Ethic — the competition between the various 
ends is more than ever left open, and this, without aim or 
standard* And especially do such non-religious ends and strivings 
fail, as experience shows, to satisfy the deepest requirements 
of man/' 

** These this-world ends indeed present themselves as ends in 
themselves, but they do not contain the Ultimate which alone 
satisfies our hunger after a last, unitary, all-embracing objective 
value* Hence, when taken as though ultimate, these non- 
religious ends either make men superficial, thus diecking their n /^ 
moral striving ; or ^tless, in a never ceasing search after higher V 
ends/' Nietgschg^ Anatole France are here examples* (pp* 658, 
659*) ** llie reiigLous end, on the contrary, contains what is lack- 
ing in the this-world ends ; for it springs from the soul's relation 
to the Eternal and Infinite, from what alone contains the final 
meaning of all things, from the sphere of the Unconditional, the 
Absolute, the Simple, — in its highest Christian form, from the 
soul's self-dedication to a holy living God, Who, whilst contain- 
ing within Himself the source and meaning of all spiritual- 
personal life, proposes to this life, as its highest task, the full 
elaboration and elevation of its personality to a communion with 
His will " (/.c. pp. 658, 659)* 

And Troeltsch points to history as showing a double current 
and influence at work between the two kinds of ends* ** Only 
where the this-world ends had already proved their insufficiency ^ 
— as in Palestine and in the ancient Grxco-Roman world generally 
— have the Christian Ethics exercised their fullest appeal* And, 
conversely, Christianity has filled the this-world ends with a 
far mightier, deeper liife than they ever possessed before, and 
has, nevertheless, made any return to the old pagan self-limita- 
tion of the soul to these ends and to nature an impossibility y 
or an affectation for us " (pp* 66o-66x)* 

Once more, Troeltsch finds that " the synthesis we are here 
seeking will have to be, not a doctrine with absolutely fixed 
lines, but a pr actical distribution of the predominance, here of 
the one, there oi the other end, according to the individual and 
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natural capacities of the several souls, which cannot, by any 
ethical training, be brotight to a complete equality* Thus 
there will be groups : sotne will more exclusively devote them- 
selves to the religious end — in the clerical callii^, in missionary 
work, in nursing the sick, in a contemplative renunciation of 
the world ; others will, according to their several gifts, inclina- 
tions, circumstances, devote themselves more especially to the 
humane ends — the State, Law, Economics, Science, Art — 
where the service of these causes even demands the subordina- 
tion of the worker's personal Christianity to the necessities of 
his special field of work. The influences across and back will 
equalise, for the whole, the one-sidedness of the parts, and will 
keep each group under the influence of the others/' The several 
ages, also, of the same soul will similarly, upon the whole, con- 
stitute stages of growth moving from a proponderance of the 
this-world ends to a preponderance of the that-world end and 
value* '^From first to last, indeed, the final end should be 
placed and be kept before the soul ; yet a certain Uberty and 
range should be left for both ends and forms, so that con- 
tinually, and with as great ease as possible, there may result 
the deepening of the humane ends by Christian Ethics, and 
the humanising of the Christian end — so that life, withm the 
humane ends, may, simultaneously, be a service of God ; and 
that the service of God may, simultaneously, trsmsfigure the 
world '* (Ix. pp. 664, 655). 

Troeltsch fully realises that all this ** approximates to that 
Catholic doctrine which, at the zenith of mediaeval thinking, 
disposed Nature and Supemature as a succession of steps in 
the becoming of the personality, and conceived finite man to 
mount from the first to the second; and which, moreover, 
distributed a predominance of tlus-world morality and a pre- 
dominance of superworldly morality amongst different persons, 
according to their several dispositions and gifts/' He even finds, 
precisely becatise of this, in Catholic Ethics ** a mobility and 
capacity for adaptation and for variotis shadings which Pro- 
testant Ethics, with their equalisation of the moral demand, and 
their individualisation of it in the civil vocation alone, have not 
possessed/' And he shows how ** where Protestantism ou^;rew 
this bourgeois narrowness, and coalesced with the New Humanism, 
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its genuine ethical categories became lost, and the new ones had 
no room for the ** profoundly necessary ** tension between God 
and the world, as we can trace in Herder, Schleiermacher and 
Goethe '' (pp. 667, 668)* 

And finally Troeltsch insists that ^^this entire dualism li es 
deeply embedded in the metaphysical constitution of man; 
the contrast apparent within his motives is but one of the efiFects . 
of his general double position : he fronts both the Finite-Sensible — r ^ 
and the Infinite-Supersensible* And this dualism can be sur- ^ 
mounted at all only within the becoming of history and within 
the becoming of the individual* True, even after man's com- 
plete self-dedication, here on earth, to the final, the religious 
end, he will still, in his life and motives, have to experience the 
doubleness of his motivation* But since this doubkness has a 
metaphysical reason, it can only find a metaphysical resolution ; 
and hence the final solution appears here as a life after death *^ 
(ix* pp* 665, 666)* 

In my second paper I hope to show Troeltsch again fuller, 
deeper, richer than he can here be found* And meanwhile I 
would conclude with a little simile that brings out, perhaps, 
the point to which I think both he and I would wish this short 
study to converge* 

Is there a more nobly characteristic modem building, so 
ethereal-looking and yet so strong, than is the Paris Ei£Eel Tower < 
Whence its strength i Storms have come and gone, hurricanes 
may beat against it ; it has stood and will stand* It breaks not, 
because it bends ; it sinks not, because it sways* It yields as 
much as five feet in any direction, this grand steel whip, elastic 
in its live resilience* So also does our frail-seeming soul-life 
persist, midst storms and hurricanes of temptation and of trial, 
by means of its range from pole to pole, of the sensible, spatial- 
temporal (almost to Philistinism), and of the spiritual, super- 
spatial and super-temporal. Eternal (almost to fanaticism)* Thus 
rich and not rigid it can, in its little measure, participate in the 
utterly harmonious, utterly peaceful power and fruitfulness of 
the Unmoving Energy, the Ever Living God* 
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Reality of mind, sense of what really is and what really matters, 
insight into the actual, driving forces of this our difficult, rich 
human life and task and end : how rare are these entrandngly 
noble things 1 Perhaps my previous study has already given the 
reader some experience of such reality of mind, as it works, 
massively alive, in the Fundamental ProNems of Ethics of Pro- 
fessor Troeltsch. Here I now want to penetrate into further, 
even more manysided, instances of such awakeness, whilst 
reserving for the penultimate division of this last paper the 
consideration of a certain abstractive, attenuating temper and 
current that, perhaps everywhere, more or less misfits and 
hampers this great soul's noble religious realism* 

Only one point shall first be taken from the monograph What 
is meant by ** the Essence of Christianity ** i (1903 ; GtsammeUe 
Schriften, voL IL, 1913)* And then five groups of questions 
shall be studied, partly in an order of my own, from the monu- 
mental work The Sodal Doctrines of the Christian Churches and 
Groups, igi9. 

Among th ^ six C haracters which Troeltsch finds to be involved 
in the idea and method of '^ the Essence of Christianity,*' that 
of ** * the Essence ' as Criticism ** is particularly important when 
brought to the following application* 

** As soon as we go beyond history of the purely empirical, 
inductive kind, and venture upon such high matters as the deter- 
mination of the Essence, we cannot continue to cUng to the 
ethically indifferent point of view of the mere understanding 
of the interconnections, — to the mere measuring of so many 
happenings by an immanental impulse of development* We 
have, at this point, to recognise thaf all the values which pro- 
ceed within the human spirit from a feeling of their necessity, 
are everywhere more or less opposed by negation — by an isolating, 
disintegrating self-seeking, by crude, animal instincts, by a sloth 
and Itixuriousness which refiise to be dislodged, by a dullness 
of apprehension which drags down all things to pettiness, or, 
at the least, by a commonness busy with turning them into 
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coarse objects of sense* Whosoever combines, with the conception 
of the Essence in history, the conviction of a value and an end ^^ 
springing from an ideal necessitation, cannot fail simtiltaneouslyT^ 
to admit the operative existence of radical evil. At all events, 
we cannot ignore this evil when we come face to face with the 
great systems of ethico-religious life* Monism, whether of the 
more materialist or of the more spirittialist kind, is indeed 
sufiBdently questionable also in other provinces of thought; 
but on the territory of history it is an incredible delusion, for 
it contradicts every tmprejudiced impression of the actual work« 
ing of life, and is directly refuted by that bit of history which 
each one of tis knows weU, since each one of us lives it— our 
own personal experience/' 

** The determination of the Essence thus involves a criticism 
of all that has proceeded from the dullness and vulgarity, the 
passion and shortsightedness, the stupidity and malice, the 
indifference and worldly cunning of mankind : theology cannot 
evade the reproach of a moralising conception of history* Much 
as such a conception should be forbidden to touch the details, 
where a causal explanation of the various coxmections is in place 
— for the whole, and at the end, this ethical conception is simply 
tmavoidable* Indeed, a general insight into the Essence is sought, 
after all, only in order to secure a sound judgment as to what is 
essential, whence we can, not only ignore what is tmessential, 
but also condemn what is contrary to the Essence*'' 

''And from hence light accrues to a conception which, in 
many ways, confuses the determination of the Essence— the v 
conception of * the necessary*' Hecessity> in the psychologic al- \ /V 
ca usal s eggfij <> r^^r t^iir^g * nec^sity, in jhe^t eleological^ id /V^ 
cthiiaOense, is anoAet^ tluaa^., JPsyAological-^usal nec^sity 
concerns empuical mductive ^ historv ; and such 'necessity' 
never means more than the linking of an event to certain forces 
which lay at the back of iu The various possibilities with which 
man, whilst he is in action, reckons as with so many tmdeniably 
extant alternatives, have no place in such empirical inductive 
history, where the efiect which actually occurred is attributed 
to the motives which have been proved the strongest precisely 
by the result which they have here produced* Thus the psycho- 
logical-causal 'necessity' reached by this explaiution is not 
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co-extensive with the teleological-ethical necessity which invites 
the decision of the man who deliberates, for his coming action^ 
^ ^//) ^-4"^ ^o ^^^ ^ ^ consequence of an idea demanded by this idea 
I itself* Only the latter kind of necessity is in debate when we 
\y speak of the 'necessary* development and elaboration of a 
principle ; and, for the estimation of necessity in this sense, 
only an interior conviction and personal decision can furnish 
the test and solution *^ (Ges* Schr. II« pp* 409-^41 z)* ^^ 

I take this distinction to be as important as its application-^'^x^ 
is difficult. But I cannot help finding here two excesses in 
Troeltsch's own position. 

When that virile thinker ** Ideal ^* Ward reached his last 
earthly years, he came to see clearly, I remember, how, in his 
feeling and his writing, he had been too prone to ** unspeakably,'' 
\ ** incredibly,'' and the like. So here, as often with Ward when 
\ pressed back to his last entrenchments, Troeltsch, after his quiet, 
\ complex yet conve^;ing aiguments and thinkings, appears 
NSnally reduced to a vehenaent j^^K™^^ of ^^ apparently quite 
si^bjeou^ and inherently problemadcldnd. He thus, I think, 
doSmsactual convictions some real injustice, since I take him \ 
to hold that if such judgments inevitably contain an element^ 
of risk and daring, yet also the previous training, experience^ 
insight are all necessary to it ; and, again, that the risk and 
dangor are, in reality, necessary here, only because, through 
our human sensible-rational, temporal-spatial conditions of 
apprehension and our many passions and self-involvements, 
we never can hie et none hold all our achieved, still less all our 
possible experience and evidence fully present and luminous 
before us, at least not in far-ireaching and deep-going questions 
such as these. We have thus, here and now (by an act rendered 
possible and rational through all we possess and know and are), 
to exceed, and thus to complete, the evidence here and now 
before us — an evidence which, in itself and in the long nm, is \ 

sufficient for these our convictions and decisions, j; 

And, again, Troeltsch finds that such a critical judgment con- 
cerning the Essence of Christianity as is here propounded by 
himself, is possible only to Protestantism, with its strong appeal 
to the individual jtidgment and sincerity, I believe this would 
be true, were the judgment a ** purely personal " a£Eair, such as 



always, haunting the outskirts of Troeltsch's convictions, or 
j rather of their formulations, which — I believe more than any- 
/ thing else — prevents his religious reader from settling down with 
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some of Troeltsch^s words and antitheses suggest it to be. But 
if, intrinsically and at its best, we have here something ** per- 
sonal *^ rather in the sense of the deepest and most fruitful 
syntheses or hypotheses of Science, then Catholicism, at its 
deepest, not only is capable of such judgments, but it is, in some 
important respects, better furnished for the — in any case very 
difficult — task than is Protestantism* For these scientific syntheses 
or hypotheses no less require all the great facts that went before ^y^ V 
them, and a wide experience and generous appreciation of these 
facts, than they need intuition and courage fully to penetrate, 
indeed to exceed these facts, and thus to see more in them than 
ever before* And the Church-type at its best (t.e* Catholicism 
at its best) possesses a longer, wider and more many-sided i 
experience of the religious facts and capabilities than does any \ 
other type or group. Only if all seeking after, and adhering to, ' 
methods and standards special to the several subject-matters 
to be studied, experienced, penetrated and awakened by the 
htiman mind and soul ; only iif all such dispositions, as is some- 
times implied, were to be tabooed as ** subjectivism ^* or '* private 
judgment ^* : only then would Catholicism be really debarred 
from the judgments concerning the ** Essence ** as (I submit) 
these judgments actually have to be. But then we are still a long 
way from such a Catholicism, which would, in very truth, become 
an Idol in a desert, — a Chttrch thus vigorous in the destruction 
of its own supports, stimulations and subject-matters* 

It is not easy to furnish a short yet useful account and criticism 
of Troeltsch^s Soziallehren, widi its nearly thousand pages, 
its bewildering variety of topics, and the range and delicacy 
of competence it so strikingly reveals* And all this is here sub- 
servient to certain few, closely interdependent, central con- 
victions and conclusions. And again these self-commitments 
are reached only across surging seas of the strongest feeling and 
closest net-works of objective complication. And then, too, as 
\ I must attempt to show in my penultimate section, there is a f/i 
\ relic, a shadow or echo, of nijhK.rrivintn fmqiinifly; perhaps H^^ 
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perfect peace and buoyancy under the influence and guidance 
of this large strong mind and soul* 

I must regretfully ignore the instructive autobiographic 
Preface, and the dry but important Introduction, with its fruitful 
distinction between the sociological scheme and action developed 
by the three types of religion (Church, Sect, Mysticism) within 
their own organisations, and the social idea and attitude developed 
by them with respect to the non-religious organisations of life* 
And even from the three gigantic Chapters composing the body 
of the work I can but take certain culminating points of the last 
two chapters. The wonderfully dose-knit and rich Conclusion 
shall furnish my final transhtions and suggestions* 



The very great ** Mediaeval Catholicism ** Chapter is, in the 
first instance, busy with the full expression of the Chwch-type ; 
let us here fix upon three passages* 

z* As to the Problem, Troeltsch describes how ** the ancient 
Church indeed organised itself with a fiiU, firm sociological 
articulation; but its social attitude — its attitude towards the 
State and Society — was a curiously mixed thing — partly a]^re- 
cognition, as of entities sheltered by the ^atUF^ ^irTW? pardy 
a theocrat ic si ibj ugation an d ut ilisation; partly a propQins^f 
the'powers of the Sute, wEen these had become insufficient for 
their purpose ; partly a rrirrtioit-nf the State and Society in 
general, eiq>ressed in the theory of the sinfulness of everything 
Jf founded by the relative Natural Law, and in the practice of the 
renunciation of the world* A Christian civilisation possessed of 
an interior unity existed neither in fact nor in principle ; the 
whole idea was foreign to antiquity* And the decisive difference 
between the Middle Ages and Antiquity consists precisely in 
the possession, by the Middle Ages, of such an ideal — in their 
practice and still more in theory; indeed even in official 
Catholicism of otur own day this ideal, with some adaptations 
to the modem world, is still active in all its social doctrines *^ 
(pp. 178, 179)* 

And Troeltsch cogently insists t 

** The significance of the question of how at all, and m what 
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way, this ideal and solution could arise in the Middle Ages/' and 
only then, ** fails to be duly estimated by all those who ascribe 
already to the Ancient Church, or even to Christianity generally, 
such a striving after a unified Christian civilisation/' Yet, in 
reality ** fo r Stoicbm and Platonism^ an d still more for Christi- 
anity, a doctrine of society and civilisation based upon the values 

"^^^f the free personality in its union with God and of the universal 
communion of mankind, offered the greatest difficulties ; and 
Christianity, in particular, produced indeed a mighty, purely 
religious organisation, and ordered within it the conditions of 
its members' lives in tolerable conformity with its own principles, 
but," during its first eight centuries, the Church in this its 
organisation ** was hostile to the world at large — it failed to dis- 
cover any bond and link between itself and the complexes outside* 
The Middle Ages, however, lived to see the development of the 
Church to a social entity inclusive both of the sociological drde 
of religion itself, and of t£e pohtico-sodal formations also, and 
which thus realised, in its own way, what had hatmted Plato, 
in his Republic as the true end of a single state — the rule of 

"f^the wise and of the friends of God over an organic, many- 

' ' levelled social entity, and what the Stoic Cosmopolis had sought 1 
— the share of all men in an ethical universal kingdom " ^ I 
(pp. 181, 182)* 

2* As to the contrast between the Ancient Christian and the 
Mediaeval Christian positions concerning man's nature, place, 
destination Troeltsch is deeply instructive. 

** The decisive point here is the conception, peculiar to the 
Middle ^es, of what is Christian as supernatural, or rather 
the full elaboration of the conseqtiences involved in the idea 
of the Supernatural. The Supernatural here is not only present 
in the miracle of the God-Man, of the Chturch and of the Sacra- 
ments, — in the great " complex ** miracle of man's redemption 
firom out of the world corrupted by original sin ; it has no longer, ^ 
as in the Ancient Chturch, an essentially apologetic significance. 
But the Supernatural now tmfolds itself as an autonomous 

>^ logical, religious and ethical principle. The creature, even the 

\ perfect creature, is only natural— possessed of natural laws 

and ends; God alone is supernatural. And accordingly, the 

essence of Christian Supemattiralism consists in its elevation 
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of the creature, above this creature's co-natural limitations, to 
.God's own supemature, to participation in His nature. The 
mediation necessary here lies thus, no loi^^, as in the Ancient 
Church, between two kinds (respectively perfect and relative) 
OuV^ the one sole Natural Law, but between Natural Law in general 
and Supemature generally; and especially all Ethics and Social 
Philosophy now rest, in the last resort, upon the mediation 
between Nature (perfect or imperfect) and Supemature. The 
Decalogue, in reality, is not yet the Christian Ethic; and the 
h Natural Law, identical with the Decalogue, stands, to the 
/specifically Christian Ethic, to the Nova Lex, as near and as far 
•' as precisely does the Decalogue* * Biblical ' now means revealed, 
but not necessarily Christian; for the Bible represents, for 
Aquinas, a process of development moving through universal 
history and possessed of varying stages* The Decalogue persists 
in the l^;islation of Christ, but as a stage preliminary to the 
Christian Ethic and as an instruction in the exterior application 
of the new motives sprii^png from this Ethic. The formula, 
on the other hand, for the specifically Christian Moral Law 
is the Atigustinian formula of the love of God, as the highest 
and absolute, the entirely simple, moral end/— an end which 
contains the demand of the love of God in the stricter sense 
(through self-sancdfication, self-denial and contemplation), and 
the demand of the tove of our neighbour (through the active 
relating of all to God, the active inter-connecting of all in God, 
and the most intimate mutual self-6acrifice for God). We have 
thtjs a self-love in God, which loves not the natural self, but the 
self tmited to God ; and a brotherly love in God, which loves 
not the natural feUow-man, but the brother in God. This Ethic 
(a mystical interpretation of the Evangelical preaching) forms 
an unmistakably strong contrast to the this-world Ethic of the 
...I^atural Law, Aristotle, the Decalogue and natural prosperity ; 
but this cannot fail to be the case, given the entire fundamental 
character of the Christian Ethic. This same contrast indeed 
appeared also, clearly enough, in the life of mediaeval society, 
— in the relations between Church and State, between laymen, 
monks and priests; and was still at work within the ethical 
demands made upon even the simplest layman *^ (pp. 263-265). 
Has Aquinas, on the ample questions here discussed, been 
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anywhere penetrated as delicately and deeply, as generously 
and justly, as is done here, in these noble sections of a truly 
great book^ 

2 

And yet the culmination of interest and power is reached by 
the Soziallehren, where also t he Sect-type, and later on where 
the third and last type, the Klystical, appear at their fullest 
on the stage of history, and where, with their contrasting 
strengths and defects and their tough vitality and far-reaching 
operation and tise, they bring into full relief the abiding truth 
and meaning of the Qiurch-type, together with the character 
and range of their own types. Let us attend first to the Sect- 
type. 

z* The main historical origins and stages of this Sect-type 

appear to be as follows. Paulimsm already prepared the orienta- 
tion of Christianity towards conservatism ; yet already alongside 
of Paulinism there existed a radicalism which was indifferent, 
or even hostile, to the world — so in the communism of love of | 
the primitive community, and in the chiliastic-apocalyptic rejec- i 
tion of the world* Similarly, alongside of the social development/ 
of the ancient Church which continued the Pauline conservatism/ 
the radicalism persisted in the Montanist and Donadst sects 
and (at least as regards extension lanxMmportance) especially in 
Monastidsm — the latter influencing various Fathers of the Fourth 
Century in their teaching as to an original communism and 
equality (p. 359). The first dear emergence of the problem is in 
A.D* 393-430, in the conflict between St* Augustine's sacramental 
hierarchical conception of the Church and the Donatists ; but 
its decisive appearance follows only upon the completion of the 
Church concept in the reform of Pope Gregory VII*, AJ>* 1073* 
1085, although, here especially, the antagonistic popular excite- 
ment was largely pushed into the formation of separate sects 
by the intensely rigorous Church authorities thenoselves — so 
especially with the Waldensians (pp. 367 ; 388, 389 ; 403 n*)* 

2* The all-important point for Troeltsch here is that ** both 
the Church-^type and the Sect-type lie in the consequence of 
the Gospel, and only conjointly do they exhaust the range of 
the sociological effects and the social consequences of this same 
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Gospel. The Church, assuredly, is not a simple defection from i 
the Gospel, however much it may (at first sight) appear to be so \ 
in the contrast between its hierarchy and sacraments and the ^ 
preaching of Jesus« For where the Gospel is, in the first instance, 
apprehended as a Gift, a Grace, where, in the picture which 
faith forms of Christ, it appears as a Divine Institution, where 
the interior liberty of the spirit (distinct from all human making 
and organising) is experienced as the meaning of Jesus, and 
where His grand indifference to worldly things is correspondingly 
Vapprehended as an interior independence from, tc^ther with 
\m exterior use of, these thii^ : there men will consider the 
establishment of the Chturch as the normal continuation and 
transformation of the Gospel* At the same time, the Church, 
by its emphatic universi lism» preserves the fundamental impulse 
of the evangelical preaching; but that preaching had com- 
mitted all detailed questions, concerning the possibility and 
execution of the mission, to the wonderful coming of the King- 
dom, whereas a Church, working in the duration of the world, 
had to organise and order, and so to make its compromises/' 

** Nevertheless, the Sect also is not simply a defection — a 
mere lopsided, crippling misgrowth of the elements of religious 
life already exhaustively furnished by the Church ; but it is 
an immediate contintsation of certain evangelical convictions* 
The radical individualism and love reaches its full recognition 
only in the Sect ; only the Sect instinctively construes the entire 
community from thence, and attains, precisely through this 
radicalism of love, an immense firmness in its subjective- 
interior bond, in lieu of any merely external apptutenance to an 
institution. Thus the Sect clings to the original radicalism of 
the ideal and to its sharp contrast to the world, and abides by 
the demand of personal performance as persistently funda- 
mental. This performance the Sect also can apprehend as the 
work of grace ; but in this grace, it emphasises the subjective 
realisation and effect, not the objective assuredness and presence.'^ 

** The preaching of Jesus, which looks forward to the coming 
end and the Kingdom, which collects and tmites determined 
confessors, and which bids the brusquest adieu to the world 
and its children, goes in the direction of the Sect. The faith of 
the apostles, which looks back upon the miracle of redemption 
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and of the person of Christ and which lives in the powers of its 
heavenly master : this faith which leans upon something achieved 
and objective, in which it unites its faithful and allows them 
to rest, proceeds in the direction of the Church. Thus the New 
Testament aids in the formation both of the Church and of the 
Sect ; it has done so from the first* But the Chwch had the 
start and the great mission into the wide world* And only when 
the objectification of the Church had *^ under Hildebrand *^ been 
severely completed, did the tendency which forms Sects react 
once again, and indeed in a union and persistence greater than 
ever before, against this excessive objectification ** (pp. 375-377)* 

3. Troeltsch delicately apprehends the wide-ranging effects 
of this Sect-reaction. 

** The institution by the Sect of the absolute law of God and 
Nature as the sole authority, and the consequent rejooxaLof — 
t he entire conception of stf ps and df virkpni^mt, involve the most 
far-reaching consequences,— <x>zisequences not perceived by the 
(mostly very simple) theology of the Sects. Here the intention 
and law of God are expressed, without a shadow of ambiguity, 
in the Bible and in the voice of pure Nature alone ; there is no 
need for any complicated doctrine as to this law. The moral 
demand proceeds to all men alike ; there is no need of a gradua- 
tion of perfection, according to various vocations. Creation 1 
does not descend through various stages down to materiality,! 
nor does creation thence mount again through steps, as though! 
a great work of art, from Nature up to Grace and Supernature J 
But creation places mankind immediately before the task of the) 
realisation of its ideal, and this ideal is here without the character 
of a mystical supernature, of the elevation of man's essence above 
itself. . . . And since such mystical beatitude, as the crown of 
the system of stages, falls all but entirely away for the Sects, the 
conception of Law *^ (which, in the Catholic system, was but one 
of the two determinations for God, alongside with that of Sub- 
stance) ** now takes up an all-dominating position. God's being 
and will are His natural and revealed Law ; the Bible is the Law- 
book of revelation, identical with the Law-book of Natture. Thus, 
in lieu of the institution of Grace and Redemption, the con- 
ception of Law becomes the centre of the Sect theology'' 
(pp. 380-382). 
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4* To these deeply stimulating analyses and positions I wotild 
attach three criticisnis of my own. 

My Ag t regret has been already expressed in connection with 
TroeltedtV earlier and shorter GnmdprMeme, but recurs again 
here with respect to his later, very long work, and concerns his 
non'^pe rception tha t sensible contac ts, vehicles and symbols, 
tfcJ^c pnnaplc and ludii^SS-^-sacramcnts, are already 
present in the spirit and practice of Jesus. I will return to this 
objection presently in conjunction with my third dissatisfaction, 
a dissatisfaction so fundamental and general as to be better 
reserved for discussion till just before the end and my last 
expression of deep gratitude for all that Troeltsch has brought us. 

But my secgnfiLobjection is specially in place just here* I 
find, then, that even the very generous measure in which 
Troeltsch recognises already within the preaching of Jestis con- 
ceptions and impulses making for the Qiurch, does not, in the 
greater part of his book, reach to the fullness of the facts* For 
it is now thoroughly acknowledged by all the best historical 
workers that the direct central subject of Jesus^s preaching was 
the Kingdom, and its Proximate Coming* This Kingdom was . 
presented in this preaching emphatically as a pure gift, a sheer \ 
opus operatum of God; men can prepare themselves for it, 
and can determine the character of its effect upon themselves ; 
but they do not produce it, they do not constitute it. — And 
again, neither Jesus Himself nor His Apostles are, it is true, of 
priestly families, and there is no marked formal ordination of 
them; yet it is Jesus, in His humanity, who calls and trains 
and sends out these special Twelve, — not any and everyone is 
treated as free to put himself forward to preach on the strength 
of some pturely interior call* In these two fundamental points, 
then, the teaching and practice of Jesus demonstrably initiate 
the objectivity of the Church and the special calls to the clerical ( 
office ; we have here sheer historical facts and not interpreta- j 
tions (however legitimate and part-constitutive of religion) such ^ 
as, for the most part at least, Troeltsch takes these points to be* 
Thus the chief characteristic of the central doctrine of Jesus 
-emphasises Givenness, Object, Church, not Activity, Subject^ 



Sect ; and the prominent feature of the organising action of 
Jesus is certainly not simply an acceptance of souls all equally 
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and secretly inspired, but a calling of some few men, by Him, 
the Man, God, from out of the crowd of mankind, even from out 
of the crowd of elementary or secret believers* 



8 

Troeltsch has most effectively located the detailed studies 
of his three types of Christianity : that of the Church, in the 
High Middle Ages ; that of the Sect, in the first instance im-| 
mediately after the High Middle Ages, hence still in the Middle 
Ag^ ; and that of Mysticism, after the Protestant Churches and 
Sects* For he thus examines each type at the time of its own 
fullest articulation and strong^t influence, and of its most vivid 
contrast with the other types. We must now consider the part 
which, in this book thus late, for the first time studies fully 
the Mystical type, — the great pages Sso-Syy* \ 

u ** Mysticism, in the widest sense, is nothing but the in-^A^ 
sistence upon immediacy, interiority, presence of re%ious 
experience* It presupposes the objecdfication of religious life 
in Rites, Myths or Dc^^mas, and is either a reaction against such 
objectifications which it attempts to put back into the living 
process, or a supplementation of the traditional cults by a per^ 
sonal and vital excitation* Mysticism is thus always something 
CT^secondary and intentionally reflective, although this deliberately 
produced condition is conjoined with a quite contrary immediacy 



of the feeling itself* It thus always contains some degree of 
paradox, an antithesis to the masses and their average* Hence 
the primitive religious act and life, for which the event and its 
expression are simply identical, is never mystical* But the liveli- 
ness of the religious sense, when face to face with objectified 
religion, easily and often assumes mystical characteristics, — 
enthusiastic or even orgiastic exaltation, vision or hallucination, 
religiotis subjectivism and spiritualism, concentration upon the 
purely interior and only emotionally apprehensible* Such 
visions, indeed, are almost always only expansions and inter- 
pretations of the common faith, as with the pneumatic gifts of 
the early Christians and with the countless visions and prophecies 
of mediaeval recluses and saints* But this mystical sense can 
also create a passionate realism of intercourse with the Godhead, 
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where the erotic side of human nature often plays a great r61e* 
And again such immediacy of feeling loves to fly beyond the 
sensible-finite world by a spiritualism which treats it as indifferent 
or ignores it, or which by ascetical mortification moves it away 
into the distance* Thus Mysticism is open to the incursions / 
both of a spiritualistic Pantheism and of a radical D\ ii?V<^*" of Y « 
flesh and spirit, of time and eternity ; and, in connection there- 
with, to the suggestions of an Asceticism destructive of all things 
finite or of a Libertinism treating them all as indifferent/* 

2* ^* Now Mysticism, in these various forms, is a phenomenon 
general in all the religious territories, and is (or was) highly 
developed especially in India and Persia, in Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria. And, naturally, it did not remain foreign to the primitive 
Qiristian movement, but in part sprang also from it, in part 
was brought into it firom without and eagerly appropriated 
there/* 

^* To this Mysticism belong the so-called enthusiasm of the 
primitive Christians, a large part of the gifts of the Spirit, the 
speaking with tongues, exorcism, the pneumatic activity* But 
especially does also Paul himself belong to it — Paul ixi his 
mystical orientation which stood in a continuous tension (not, 
however, experienced by himself as such) with his Church 
conviction* Paul took over the Christ-cultus of the primidvenT 
community as already o bjecti fied in its outlines in worship and ' 
organisation* But he ^ve tiuther aliveness to this religion by 
means of a profound and passionate mystidsm, which con- 
sequently also utilises the ancient terminoloev o f the heathen 
mysteries* Here alone lay his rehgious originality as against 
the primitive community, and thus only did his anti-Jewish 
universalism become a workable, effective enterprise* Thus 
the Lord's Supper, the centre of the new Cultus, became with V 
him a mystical union of substances. Baptism became a real 
dying and arising with Christ* Thus Christ became for him al 
new life-sphere of a supersensible kind, in which the believer) 
lives, feels, and thinks, and becomes a new, pneumatic creaturei 
V^Thus all mere ceremonial and tradition became an element ot 
i this world, and Chri st jdfter the flesh was known no mor^ * And 
I I thus again the Israelitish history of redemption was allegorised 
into a drama immediately applicable to the Christian believers. 
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and the CSiristiaii community became the spiritual body of 
Christ/' 

*^Here, in the primitive Christian enthusiasm and in the 
Pauline Mysticism as to Christ, lie the inexhaustible sources, 
of a Christian Mysticism* In the Fourth Gospel this MystidsmV 
has already become self-^possessed and adjusted to the historical 
and objective ; yet here especially it has produced or found it| / 
characteristic termsr— flesh, spirit; darkness, light; allegory, 
letter* And thus, through the New Testament, Mysticism (of 
the pneumatic and Pauline kind) has become a permanent power 
which always anew awakens and articulates similar needs, 
especially in periods of criticism of tradition, of religious lassitude 
and of religious reform*^' 

3* ** In primitive Christianity, in the New Testament itself, 
then, lie the germs of the Church, given with the conception 
of Grace and of the completed institution for the salvation of the 
world* And in it lie the germs of the Sect, which reveres its 
^-^laster's Sermon on the Mount as its moral Law, continues His 
expectation of the Kix^om about to descend upon earth, and 
collects the pure and holy into a commum'ty tarrying for Christls 
return* But in it lie .also the germs of a Mys ticism for which 
a ll that passes is but a symbol; all tI]iai.js.jsensibledE^.^]^Uy, 
but a Kmitatioaj ^ all cultus, but a means of substantia l unio n ; 
air*&ith, but an immediate transplanlaKl6fl jniu the mvSTble 
life of God and Christ '' (pp* 850-852)* 

4* We cannot here follow Troeltsdb in all his fine study of 
** Mysticism in the narrower, technical sense of the word, where 

becomes a religious philosophy,^' and where, tmlike its New 
Testament kinds, it can take up a position of deliberate inde- 
pendence, of open denial, or of allegorising evaporation of 
concrete religion* Yet also this technical kind can still require 
and serve historical, institutional religion, as in the Dominican 
cognitive Mysticism, in the Franciscan Mysticism of the affections 
and the will, and in the more generally philosophical Mysticism 
of the theologians of the Ancient Church* All these mysticisms 
more or less require Christian history, and more or less maintain 
ethical personality* Especially is Troeltsch moved by the con- 
ception of the indwelling of C^rist j^JUTius was the deavag^ 
overcome between Past and niSSt, Doctrine and Ptacdoe; 
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thus did mediaeval devotion to Christ strike the water of life 
from out of the rock of the Byzantine dogma ** (pp. 856-858). 

5. As to the Spciolog cal peculiarities of Mysticism^ where 
(as in the variousforms^fX!dstian Spiritualism) it is more or 
other than sheer enthusiasm, and finds its basis in the doctrine 
of the permanent, equable divine spark in the human soul, we 
learn: 

** Mysticism is a radical individualism very different from ^ 
that of the Sect. The Sect differentiates individuals against th^ 
world, by conscious contrast and ethical rigorism ; tmites them 
in a community resting upon a willed association and growing 
under disciplinary control; binds them to the example and 
authority of Christ ; and intensifies the individualism precisely 
through its inclusion within such a community and cultus^ But 
Mysticism insists upon a relation, not between man and man, 
but of man to God ; and reduces everything historical, authorita- 
tive, cultual to a mere stimulant, which (in strictness) it can do 
without. As long as such a Mystidsm or Spiritualism remains 
Christian, the Bible and the historical ^;ure of Christ still play ^- 
an important role, yet never with a power sufficient to produce ar^ 
firmly-knit community. Thus we do not here find, as we find 
in the Sect, a community which possesses an activity and a con- 
fession of faith of its own — a community which is continuously 
reconstituted from the interaction of the individual wills, but 
we are given here a parallelism of religious spontaneities con- 
joined only by the divine life-ground from which they spring, 
by the common disposition of love, and by the union in the free, 
invisible work of the divine spirit. In so far as this Mysticism 
is founded solely upon faith and feeling, it exceeds the in- 
dividualism even of the most individualistic of the Sects ; yet 
this mystical individualism is, on the other hand, much weaker 
than is that of those Sects, because of its tendency to quietude 
and abandonment and to the exercise of works of love only from 
case to case " (pp. 864, 865). 

And as to their Social aims, ** where such Mystics form groups 
they do not intend them, sect-like, to replace the great invisible 
Church or to interfere with God's own work of spreading the 
spirit, but simply as familiar circles for the edification of souls. 
The Mystics have thus not nearly as much inclination to separate 
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from the Cbv^it^ have the Sects " (p. 868). " Of themselves 
these Mystks cultivate only the mdivi4iul. hdisirsF. and the 
in terests oi his parfaciflar soulTand thotigh they simultaneously 
believe, and sometimes strongly emphasise, the universal com- 
munion of spirits and of love, yet Chturch and religious organisa- 
tion ** are for them ** concessions to htiman weakness, without 
interior necessity and divinity/' And ''towards Politics and 
Economics the indi£Ference and helplessness are complete ; 
only sexual and family ethics are here studied, and indeed with 
great penetration *^ (pp* 940, 941 ; 864). 

I will take my criticisms of Troeltsch on the Mystical Type 
in connection with the most fundamental and goieral of my 
dissatisfactions in the following separate section* 



The translations given in these papers from Troeltsch have ^ 
d eKbera tdy. JKs&n^d. j^r .imitt^d. one^jgaradDn^^^ctilis^ ^i 
wQch, 13k a contrary surface-current, runs along mucETof his 
tliinlring and feeling, since, in such mere extracts, I could not 
otherwise sttfficiently render what I am confident is his funda- 
mental vision and volition* For the same Troeltsch who so per^ 
sistently emphasises the need and the reality of certain historical 
fadts, of community, culttis, organisation, and who, still deeper 
down, so vividly sees and describes religion as an experience 
and affirmation of trans-subjective, more-than-htmian fact and 
reality, as metaphysical and ontological or nothing, is also/y ^.' /-/ 
strangely thin, abstract, hypothetic, indeed subjectivist in V '^^ ( 
many of his btvotuite terms and connotations* '' Thought,'* ^ 
''thoughts,'' "thinking," the mind's spontaneity," "mental 
creations"; "the CSiristian legend," "the religious myth": 
I have mostly translated the former terms with " apprehension," 
" conviction," " perceptions," etc*, and have hardly given a 
passage containing the latter expressions* 

z* Now Troeltsch, rightly I believe, considers Protestantism 
in the first instance to have been, as a matter of fact, whether 
rightly or wrongly, " a reduction " of all religion " to what 
it held can alone be an object of £uth, trust, disposition, — 
viz*, to a thought— the thought of God, derived from die 
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Apostolic presentation of Christy as the Ifoly Gracious Will whidi 
forgives us our sins and thus lifts us to a higher life* And 
this thought includes, in addition, only what can render it 
certain for the sinner, — the insis^t into God's self-revelation 
in the Logos,'' as ** the assurance afforded to us men of God's 
sin-remittix^ love " (pp. 439, 440). 
And when, much later on in history, Kant appears, I believe 



Troeltsch, with practically all historians, is right in finding in / 
u;*^ very specially ** the philosopher of Protestantism " — a Pro- ^ 



testantism, however, representing a much greater retreat of 
rel^on upon thought and the subject than was that of Luther* 

a* Now doubtless not only Luther but Kant also intended 
thus to find certainty concerning God within their own souls, 
and so to escape that lapse into doubt and self-delusion which 
they considered to attach to all seeking of such assurance in social 
traditions and external proo£s( and practices* Yet the modem / / 
idealist philosophy, as first clearly formulated (between Luther's * ' 
time and the time of Kant) by Descartes in his fundamental 
principle, was so eager to make sure of this kind of interiority 
and sincerity, that it started, notfrom the concrete fact, viz*, a 
mind thinking something, and mifia the analysis of this ultimate 
trinity in unity (the subject, the thinking, and the object), but 
firom that pure abstractionr -thinking, or thought, or a thinking 
of a thought Tdxid, itom this unreal starting-point, this philosophy | 
strove to reach that now quite problematical thing, the object* \ 
Hume had no difficulty, from such premises, in reaching ^ 
the purest Scepticism* And although Kant, the greatest of 
Hume's opponents, profoundly advanced Ethics and the Theory 
of Knowledge, especially in his formulations of the problems, 
and though his intention was throughout to ground Theism 
. upon unshakable foundations, yet his actual influence, especially 
\X\in the Neo-Kantian interpretation, has been, upon the whole, 
hardly less agnostic than that of Htmie himself* For take Kant, 
not from his moral but from his epistemotogical side, not from 
the two last Critiques but from the first, not in this or that of 
his (at least three) different theories of knowledge, but according 
to his predominant mood, or along the line of least resistance* . 
and you will find that here man knows nothing really of the real/ 
nature of anything, although (strangely enough) he does know J 
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80 certainly as to be above discussion, that the reality of every* 
thing is always utterly di£Ferent from what this thing appears 
tobe« 

3* No living thinker has so much as Trodtsch insisted upon v 
the sense of Givenness and of Otherness, as characteristic of V 
all genuine religion ; and no one has better analysed and de- 
scribed this evidential character of all religion, or has more 
clearly shown how only the acceptance of this evidence as true 
and final brings firmness, interconnection and sufficient ration- 
ality into our life as a whole, and depth into all its parts* It is 
indeed the very vividness and massiveness of this religious sense 
which brings the sympathising reader to a quick and keen 
bewilderment, or to a painful arrest and benumbedness of feeling, 
when the same Troeltsch attempts the philosophical formula- 
tion of this his religious sense. For in his philosophical formula- 
tion Tr^]^^^;hs\ing!i tir n mnrr nr Ifsr Kjmti an Idealis m, which 
is not always, indeed perhaps never quite dearly, restricted to 
its rich, almost Realist stage. Indeed at times he writes as 
though this Idealism, even taken thus in general, were almost 
an abi ding new presentation of^Qbristianity* Thus the religious ^^ 
Troeltsch o^Snually propels and warms us religiously, but Q^ 
the p hilosophi cal Troeltsch often, at the same time, draws us 
back and emus us phik)Sophically, indeed also religiously, since, 
after all, man^s soul is not a man-of-war divided into so many 
water-tight compartments* Again, where the religious Troeltsch 
speaks. Religion requires history, indeed Christianity is held 
actually to retain a nucleus of critically established happenings, 
and permanently to need such a nucleus as essential to its own 
persistence. And these happenings are thus treasured, because 
they are in their depths far more than they seem on the surface 
— because they contain and transmit religious realities and 



powers* Yet when the philosophical Troeltsch speaks, these real 
happenings and their real, religious contents dwin^e to such 



..yvfiuuy subjectivities as the Christian ^'legend,'' indeed even 
the Christian ** myth/' Again Christianity, for Troeltsch the 
believer, exercises its finest and farthest reaching influence as 
a special kind of Mysticism. Yet for Troeltsch, as thinker, the 
original religious fact and ei^rience of the fact are always 

and Mysticism is always dependent upon, and is 
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seoondary to, this unmystical £aict and experience* Nor does 
such supervening Mysttdsm distil and express firom out of 
that original fact and experience their real though latent *»^T^fng 
and virtue ; but the Mystical apprehension is here simply a 
** creation of the religious spontaneity/' Further, according to 
Troeltsch, the original, unmystical rel^;ious fact and txptritnct 
arise, in all their greatest, world-moving instances, amongst J 
the socially humble and educationally elementary classes and! 
individuals, thus affordii^ us the spectacle of ''power made/ 
perfect in infirmity/' Yet Troeltsch the .thinherj toes not, by 
this, simply mean that these classes and individuals are given or 
attain, and that they irradiate, a finer and fuller insight into ¥iiat 
is tham do the other, more sophisticated and more sceptical 
mortals of the middle and upper classes. It is merely that these 
lower-class men approve themselves to be specially rich in ** myth- Vl 
constructing capacity/' And finally Troeltsch, especially the 
religious Troeltsch, insists that man is never without, that he 
cannot, even if he wotild, get rid of, the impression that realities^ 
not himself directly impinge upon and penetrate himself, ' 
realities which are (thtjs and so far) really known to him, thotigh 
known only in part, and in that part largely obscurely* Nbax 
thus finds his entire nature to be awakened by the various 
realities distinct from and independent of itself ; he finds that 
his awakened senses awaken his reason and his spirit ; and he 
finds that this generally awake condition of his nature calls forth 
within his spirit a paixiful consciousness of the finitude and con- 
tingency of it all, a sense of a contrasting Other, Infinite, Intrinsic , 
and Abiding* Yet for Troeltsch the thinker, our own mind^\ 
appears often to be what alone we incontestably start with, and 
any reality, distinct from the mind's consciousness of itself, is 
but an inference of this mind from this its consciousness and 
requires proof as to its trans-subjective validity ; the belief m 
the need of sense-stimulation for the awakening of the mind 
and of the soul, is, in religion, sheer ** magic-mongerixi^ " ; 
and the sense of the Contrasting Other comes late and upon 
reflection, in the mystical reaction s^iainst the early and child- 
like anthropomorphism of the Heavenly Father* In a word, 
here, everywhere. Religion proclaims and demands trans-sub- 
jective, more than human Reality; and here, everywhere. 
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Philosophy never gets dearly beyond a subjectivism incapable 
of consistent certainty even as regards the minimum on which 
all human certainty and action (even where these are previous 
to religion or more superficial than religion) are demonstrably 
built. 

It is thus Troeltsch himself who, more even by his intensely 
alive religious sense than by his many acute criticisms of 
Kantianism, makes us thirst for a fully thought-out, self-con- 
sistent Critical Realism* Everywhere such a Realism would' 
assume or announce that thought, primarily and normally, 
never stands alone, and never is thought of thought, but always 
th ought of a reality distinct firom this thinking of it ; that the 
activity of the human mind and soul, as known tcTus in this / 
life, always more or less requires sense-stimulation, and that 
superstition here lies as truly in denying as in exaggerating this 
need ; that our knowledge is always an incomplete knowledge 
yet a knowledge of reality — since the objects really reveal, 
in various degrees, their real nature ; that the primary qualities 
of material objects are trans-subjectively real, and that the 
instinctive recognition of this reaUty plays an important part 
also in the religious habits and certainties of the soul ; that the 
mystical type of religion is indeed secondary and reflective 
in so far as it seeks and sees all things as immediately present, 
but that the original religious fact and experience of religion 
already always contains an dement of immediacy* Thus, for our 
Lord^s consciousness, God was immediately present; God's 
Kingdom, its advent upon earth, was proximate, but not simply 
present* 

With some such a philosophy would disappear, finom out 
of Troeltsch's noble writings, that disturbing, numbing ootmter- 
current certainly present in them now* 

And such a philosophy need, in no sense or degree, contravene 
Troeltsch's most p recious resolve '' not to recognise any specially ^ ( 
theological, still less any specially Christian, methods of study '* 
{SoziaUehren, p* ix*)* For such a philosophy would be adopted 
only because it had been found more adequate to the analysis 
and elucidation of the facts of human consciousness and know- 
ledge, of physical science, and of religion ; and because philo- 
sophy, to remain truly such, has to be the sensitively docile 
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interpreter of actual life and reality, not their harshly doctrinaire 
ezplainer-away* And such a philosophy, once adapted, would 
have carefully to guard against any wholesale conclusions, and 
any niggardliness of admiration and docility towards the pro- 
found gains in method, perception, facts brought us by the 
Critical Idealism. Carefid research, severe criticism, daring 
hypothesis, independence from aught but the laws and tests 
found to be obstinately intrinsic to the respective ranges and 
levels of study, will be as needful as ever ; but all will now move ». 
within a frank recognition of Gi venness, of Othemess> of Realit y* ' « 
Our minds will now range from tne Uivenness of the pebble 
and the star to the Givenness of the lichen, of the bee and bird, 
on to the immensely greater Givenness of the human spirit, 
and (contrasting with, yet sustaining, all such Givennesses and 
their numberless given, real inter-relations) the primary, absolute 
Givenness and Reality of God. 



\ 



But let us go back to learn some final lessons from Troeltsch 
in his rousii^ summary of some of his rich gains, and finish 
this very imperfect study of Troeltsch's conceptions of Christi- 
anity, its specific Genius and Capacities, with some analysis 
of the oondtssion to his Soziatlehren, probably the most reasoned 
and best balanced piece in the entire great work* We thus can 
end on a nobly prophetic, splendidly sober, ideally realist, 
humanely Christian, tmconquered and unconquerable note of 
faith in the perennial need, because truth and fact, of religion, 
and of its great Origin, Object and End. 

I will, here, concentrate upon the author's deeper, religious 
conclusions ; upon his practical stiggestions ; and upon his final 
outlook (pp. 978-986). 

X. The religious condtisions strive to emphasise the afaidii^ 
ethical values contained in the many-coloured Christian social 
doctrines : I do not see how they cotild be made more movingly 
deep and true. ** The Christian Ethos alone,'' as against many 
a more showy, more easy faith or fancy, ** possesses, in virtue 
of its personaUstic Theism, a conviction of personality and in- 
dividuality rooted in a Metaphysic, and lifted above destruction 
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£rom any and all the Nattsralisms and Ptssimtsms. Only the 
personality which arises, out of man, to beyond man in his 
range as a merely nattiral product — a personality achieved 
through a union of his will and deepest being with God — this 
alone is raised above the finite and alone can defy iu Without 
this support, every individualism evaporates into thin air/' 

And again : ** the Christian Ethos alone, in virtue of its 
conviction of a Divine Love which attends to all souls and 
which unites them all, possesses a truly unshakable,'* a sound^ 
** Socialism* Only in the medium of the Divine do those conflicts 
and ezdusivenesses disappear, which belong to man as a natural 
product and which shape his natural existence ; only here do 
the associations formed by coercion, physical need, sex-^tinct, 
work, organisation attain a connection superior to them all 
and indestructible, because now metaphysical/' 

Again : ** only the Christian Ethos resolves the problem of 
equality and inequality, since it neither glorifies violence and - 
accident, in the sense of a Nietgschian cult of breed, nor out- 
rages the patent facts of life by a doctn nairr'^qagnfari Mism* 
It first recognises the fundamental difference in the sooaTposi- 
tions, the powers and gifts of men, as a condition established by 
the inscrutable will of God, and then transforms this condition, 
by the interior upbuilding of the personality and the develop- 
ment of the sense of muttial obligation, into an ethical cosmos/' 

** The Christian Ethos, through its estimation of personality 
and its love, produces what no social o]^;anisation, be it ever so 
just and rational, can ever entirely do without, since everywhere 
there always remain incalculable su£kring3, needs and maladies 
-—daims upon disinterested CMitatiy e help. This helpfulness 
has, as a matter of sheer fact, sprui^ from the Christian spirit, 
and only through this spirit can it persist/' 

And finally, ** the Christian Ethos alone places a goal before 
the eyes of us all who have to live and stnig^e through our 
difficult social existence, — a goal which lies beyond all the 
relativities of the earthly life, and, compared with which, every- 
thing else represents only approximate values* The conviction 
of the Divine Kingdom of the future, which is but faith in the 
final realisation of the Absolute^ in whatever way we may con- 
ceive this realisation, 'Hoes not, as short-sighted opponents 
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maintain, deprive the world, and the life in the world of their value; 
but it makes the soul strong, throughout its various stages of 
progression, in the certainty of a last absolute sense and aim for 
human toil* It thus raises the soul above thg world withou 
denying it/' Only through this, the deepest insight of all 
Christian asceticism, do ** all social Utopias become superfluous ; 
and the impossibility, always preached anew by experience, 
of a full tmderstanding and a full execution of the ideal, need 
not then throw back the seeker into that scepticism which so 
easily springs precisely from an earnest veracity, and which is 
everywhere invading the finer spirits of our times. The Beyond 
is, in very truth, the power of our Now and Here ** (pp* 978, 979). 

a* And then he gives us |ourpregnant positions with regard 
to the propagation and organisation of these religious forces* 
** The religious life, upon reaching the stage of ^nritual rel^on, 1 
requires an organisation distinct from the simply natural articu- M 
lations of society. Without a community, oi^anisation and 
cultus, Christianity is incapable of propagation and fruitftdness/' 

'^Amongst the forms of organisation, the Church-type is 
superior to the Sect-type and to Mysticism. It is the Church / 
which alone fully retains the characteristic of religion as essenti- (^ 
ally Salvation and Grace ; which renders the presence of Grace 
independent of the performances of individuals ; which is able 
to embrace the most diverse stages of spiritual ripeness and 
Christianisation, and which, hence, is alone fit to harbour a 
popular religion within the inevitable graduation of its members/' 

" The Church-type, precisely because of the tension within r 
it between pure Christianity and adaptation to the world, has I ^ 

had a most varied history ** and is, in these our times, in a con- v > 

dition of change and in a situation of great perplexity. ** Without 
compulsion, a lasting, uniform, indivisible Church body is 
inconceivable; and compulsion again is inconceivable with- 
out the aid of the State* And, indeed in times of a general 
naif belief, such a compulsion has no harmful or irreligious 
consequences.'^ 

''But,'' finally, ''just because of its connection with the 
unbroken unity of the general life and outlook of large groups 
of peoples, the unbroken Church-type is interiorly appropriate \ i^ 
to such times alone. For at other times, what is a matter of 
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course for the general outlook tallies no more with what is a 
matter of course for the Chttrch* Compulsion is then no longer 
the preservation of the whole from isolated disturbances, but a 
violation of the movements of the latgtr life as it actually is/' 
And Troeltsch considers the future tmification and cohesion 
of Protestantism as possible only ** on the supposition that the 
Churches, created though they have been in part by state- 
enforced conformity, may become homes in which henceforth 
a variety of Christian spirits will find room to dwell and act/' 
** The Home wiiich was constructed by comptilsion and un- 
shrinking uniformitarianism can thus be inhabited by finer 
and especially by very various spirits, who then, it is true, will 
have carefully to guard a mutual toleration within certain wide 
limits/' ** The spirit of the Church-type wottld thus be here 
maintained in its grand conviction of an historical substance 
of life common to all, a substance which, in the various smaller 
religious groups and declarations, would be expressed, a part 
in this group, a part in that group, and would thus be kept 
from stagnation* We thus retain the sense of a common £adth 
and the consciousness of heredity, as * a minimum of the 
Church ' " (pp. 9&>-983)« 

3* And the valedictory warning is, surely, supremely impressive 
in its virile sobriety : 

** If the present social situation is to be mastered by Christian 
principles, thoughts will be necessary which have not yet been 
thot^t and which will correspond to this new situation, as 
the older forms corresponded to the older situations* These 
thoughts will have to be drawn from the interior spohtaneity 
of the Christian idea and not exdtisively from the New Testa- 
ment, as indeed has always been the case with the great Christian 
social forms of the past. And they will have the fate in store for 
all the creations of the religious-ethical idea : they will render 
indispensable services and will develop the profoundest forces ; 
but they will never fully realise their specific ideal intention 
within the range of our terrestrial conflicts/' 

** As little as any other power in this our world will they create 
the Kingdom of God on earth, as a completed social ethical 
oq;anism : every idea will still be met by brutal facts, every 
upward development by interior and exterior checks* There 
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exists no absolute Christian Ethic, still awaiting its first dis- 
covery; but only an overcoming of the changing situations 
of the world, as also the earlier Christian Ethic was not an 
absolute Christian Ethic, but only such an overcoming, in its 
own way* There exists aisQjaiS Lstosolutt ethical transformatio n 

of material _*"J'^^^ ^^ nf liiit«^« ♦Ta^nr^^ Kut o^ly o orri>crttwg yjfj^ 

them bpttu Only doctrinaire idealists or religious fanatics can 
fail to recognise these facts* Faith is indeed the very sinews of 
the battle of life, but life does in very deed remain a battle ever 
renewed along ever new fronts* For every threatening abyss 
that is dosed a new one yawns before us* The old truth remains 
true : the Kingdom of God is within us* But we must let our 
light shine before men in confident and ceaseless labour, that 
they may see our works and may praise our heavenly Father* 
The final ends of all humanity lie hidden within His hands ** 
{pp. 985, 986). 

Entire peoples dash in arms, gigantic industrial stru^^^ 
pulse across continents and oceans, immense physical discoveries 
and inventions almost annihilate time and space* Yet engrossing, 
and deeply important (also and especially in their hdp or 
hindrance to our moral and spiritual upbuilding and faith) 
as are these wild, vast, fleeting things all arotmd us, it is not they, 
but it is this upbuilding and this faith, it is the ultimate Realities 
which they touch, which indeed penetrate and occasion them, 
that are the greater and the greatest things txpttienctd by man* 
And even simply as the utterances of one who, amidst the atwa^'ng 
distractions of otur times, steadily percdves and proclaims this 
abiding pre-eminence of religion, Trodtsch's writings stand 
amongst the most impressive, because most circumspect and 
veradous, testimonies to the indestructible need and conviction 
that the human mind and consdence, still, at bottom, can find 
rest alone in God, its honae* 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY HEAVEN? 
AND WHAT DO WE MEAN BY HELL?^ 

SouB sixty years after our Lord's death upon the Cross, one 
of the deepest of Jewish religious writers, yet one who, even then, 
knew not the historic Jesus, or reached not in Him the Christ, 
wrote the so-called Fourth Book of Esgra* And there God, in 
the person of the Angel, says to Ezra : ** Just as the hust^md- 
man sows much seed in the ground, and yet not all the seeds 
which were sown shall be saved in due season; so also they 
that are sown in the world shall not all be saved/' And Ezra 
answers : ** The husbandman's seed, if it come not up, perishes ; 
but the son of man, who has been fashioned with thine own 
hands like thine own imzigt • * * hast thou likened him to the 
seed of the husbandman i ** And God in His reply assures 
Ezra : ** Thou comest far short of being able to love my creation 
more than I/' These very facts, problems, difficulties remain 
with us still ; and we have to face them in this article. Yet 
many other points as to the After Life must be passed over by 
us — such as the reasons for holding any immortality of man's 
soul or personality at all* I will simply assume throughout the 
discussion that our two questions are asked by men who are 
already convinced of the reality of some kind of After Life ; 
and who, besides, accept the historic reality and the character 
of Jesus and the trend and implications of His teaching* I take 
our questioners to accept all these religious facts as true and as 
the deepest revelation and test of true religion, especially as 
these facts appear in the Synoptic Gospels, as they have 
awakened, directed and purified the spiritual needs and htmger 
of the most inclusive Christian souls, and as they have, in return, 

^ An Addftn delivered to the Rdttricius Tfaoisght Society 0^ 
X9Z7* Reprtnted £eoiiii the Chanh QaarUrfy Rmem, Apnl, igtj. 
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been articulated and expanded by these same sotds* All tfais^ 
then, shall be for us here the true type and test of the fuller and 
fullest spiritual apprehension of our questions and of the answers 
to them. 

Nevertheless, to be at all clear and fruitful concemit^ the 
two great subjects here confronted, I must, first, describe shortly 
the method which I believe alone capable of furnishing solid 
and sober results ; and I must, secondly and as shortly, eliminate 
certain peripheral problems which, if left uneliminated, would 
give our direct subject-matters, and our conclusions concerning 
them, an appearance which I do not believe them intrinsically 
to possess* Our direct subject-matters again will require some 
goitral considerations before we can articulate our ultimate 
proposals* I will group all I have to say within five sections—* 
two introductory and three containii^ the direct efbrt* 



It is most understandable, yet none the less regrettable for us 
who approach the After Life problems from within religion and 
for religion, that two attitudes and activities of mind, as to these 
very problems, frequently attract— distract — the soul whilst still 
religiously unsettled, and (I believe in practically all cases) 
gravely arrest or deflect its still dim and groping religious insight* 
The first of these attitudes concerns the content of the Future 
Life; the second concerns the evidences for a Future Life. 
By the first attitude, the Future Lifs is desired and conceived 
as simply a prolongation of this our earthly life, less its pain and 
(usually) its grossness* In this way of course, and only in this 
way, can we men fiilly picture a Futtire Life at all— it thus is 
just merely a continuation of this life, with all within it that is 
attractive to our average tastes in our average moments* And 
by the second attitude we seek the evidence for the reality of 
this continuance in intimations which are somehow to be gained 
from the very persons, thus still tfaorotighly their old selves, 
who are now living in the Beyond* And these two attitudes 
usually go together. 

It is certainly, at first sight, very remarkable that the 
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abnormality of the form and method^ whidi characterises all 
animistic and spiritualist practices, sfaould habitually yield so 
less than a normal, so shrunken, banal, and boring a content* 
Yet such a method cannot fail to reach no further than this very 
little distance* 

The simple fact, assuredly, is that the soul, 911a religious, has 
no interest in just simple unending existence, of no matter 
what kind or of a merely natural kind — an existence with God 
at most as the dim background to a vivid experience of its own 
unending natural existence* The specifically religious desire 
of Immortality begins, not with Immortality, but with God; 
it rests upon God ; and it ends in God* The religious sotd 
does not seek, find or assume its own Immortality ; and there- 
upon seek, find, or assume God* But it seeks, finds, experiences, 
and loves God ; and because of God, and of this, its very real 
though still very imperfect, intercourse with God — because of 
these experiences which lie right within the noblest joys^ fears, 
hopes, necessities, certainties which emerge within any and 
every field of its life here below — it finds, rather than seeks. 
Immortality of a certain kind* The very slow but solidly sure, 
the very sober but severely spiritual, growth of the belief in 
Immortality amongst the Jews, a belief fully endorsed and 
greatly developed by our Lord, was entirely thus — not from 
Immortality of no matter what Idnd to God, but firom God to a 
special kind of Immortality* Especially does Christ always keep 
God and the Kingdom of God central, as the begixming and end 
of all, and the Immortality peripheral, as but the extension and 
full establishnient of the soul's supernatural union with, and 
of its supernatural activity towards, God and man* 

And let us carefully note : such a method does not leave us 
empty of any vivid and experienced content for our conception 
of the Future Life* Quite the contrary : fbc no eaqperienoes are 
so real, none, in a way, are so well understood by the experiencing 
soul, as are its supernatural experiences* By supernatural we 
here mean nothing preternatural, nothing even essentially 
miraculous, nothing that men, who are at all complete according 
to man's supernatural call and awakeness, cannot, or do not, 
experience* We mean, on the contrary, acts, experiences, 
necessities which, though distinct, not only from all evil but 

T 
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abo £rom all simply natural goodness, are nevertheless acts, 
e:q>efienoes, necessities found scattered about amongit the 
specific qualities and ends of nature* And these acts, eiq>erience8, 
necessities are such that men at large, in their noblor and noblest 
moments, cannot help saluting and reverii^ them* And, again, 
this Supematuralness does not concern Goodness alone, but 
also Truth and Beauty* God is the Fountain and the Fullness, 
the Origin and the End, the ultimate Measure of every kind and 
degree, as much of Beauty and of Truth as of Goodness* Hence 
vrheresoever there are acts, experiences, necessities of sheer 
self-surrender, in the deepest search and work within the visible 
and temporal, the contingent and relative, to the Invisible, 
the Eternal, and the Unconditional; wheresoever such self- 
surrender is from those temporalities, apprehended as such, to 
these Eternities, accepted, adored as such : there is the Super- 
natural* Walter Bag^hot, in his great study of Bishop Butler, 
finds two kinds of religion — that which looks out upon the 
world, especially the starlit heavens, and finds there God in their 
beauty; and that which looks within upon the human sotd itself, 
especially the conscience, and finds here God in its sublimity ; 
Bfi^hot calls the former Natural, the latter Supernatural* But 
I plead here for a conviction which finds the Natural (including 
a certain Natural Religion) in the looking within, and in the 
acceptance of, conscience, as well as in the lookii^ outwards, 
and in the belief in beauty ; and which, again, finds the Super- 
natural — Supernatural Religion — within both these same move- 
ments and materials* So long as either movement and conviction 
is primarily busy with the beauty, the truth or the goodness 
simply in their particular forms, and only vaguely or derivatively 
assumes or implies their unconditional claim upon the soul, 
you have Nature* So soon as either movement and conviction 
attains to a central occupation with the Abidingness, the Non- 
contingency, of the Beauty, the Truth or the Goodness thus 
partially revealed and to a recognition of their right to the 
unlimited service of the observer, you have Supemature* 

We have thus to discrimmate, not simply between Evil and 
Good, but also between Good and Good — between Natural 
Good and Supernatural Good* Both these Goods come from 
God ; both are operative — in different proportions and in greatly 
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different degrees and ways— in all normal, adult and awake human 
beings; and each, as we shall see, variously requires the other, 
and variously participates in Heaven itself. 

The morality of honest barter, of moderate living ; the require- 
ments of the counting-house, the law-courts, the State ; Gm- 
fucius, Bentham: such moralities, institutions, persons, in 
their general and positive trend and in their prevalent accept- 
ance, are assuredly good and necessary, but they are natural* 
Such moralities, institutions, persons, we may wish to last for 
ever ; but they do not, of themselves, st^;gest or require the 
heightened consdousness, the closer and closest intercourse 
with God, the reaching, in Him, of the ultimate, living Beauty, 
Truth and Goodness, which the religious sotd seeks ^MAien it 
seeks Immortal Life. And let us note — it is not the absence of 
any explicitly religious reference that stamps these ** natural ** 
th^gs and persons as only naturally good. The reference, in 
such persons, if not to God or to a God, then at least to their 
coxisdences, is fairly constant ; yet we cannot well count all that 
is thus referred as supematuial. And the reference in Judaism 
and Umtarianism to God is continual, and undoubtedly con- 
stitutes even the average of these positions as, at the least. 
Natural Religions* Yet it can fairly be maintained that the 
reference is here largely dry and distant, and is then to God 
rather as the supreme rule and reward of average earthly honesty, 
decency and justice, than as the deepest meaning and the final 
assaugement of the soul's thirst for more and other than these 
things* 

For assuredly there are certain other acts, dispositions, strivings, 
of individual souls, and there are certain other ideals aifd best 
achievements of certain institutions, which essentially transcend 
the character, standard and instruments of the Naturally Good* 
The deepest of the Jewish Psalms, the Seer whose vision of the 
Suffering Servant of Jehovah is incorporated in the Book of 
baiah, the serenely self-oblivious prayer of Stephen, the deacon, 
for his enemies whilst they stone him to death ; above all, 
CSirist's entire life and work, crowned by the fiorgiveiiess of I£s 
crudfiers even ^ He hangs upon the Cross, are the great and 
the greatest, the most fidly eiq>licit, insfancrs of the Super- 
naturally Good* But indeed, off and on, here and thcfc« sooner 
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or later, we can find, within the larger human groups and during 
the loi^^ human periods, some lives, some acts, not all diflEerent 
to those acts and lives — at least some touches, some desires 
for some such lives and some such acts. And H such acts or 
desires never and nowhere occurred within an entire race of 
men or within an entire age of the world, then that race and that 
age would, already by this alone, stand revealed as less than what 
man actually is — a beii^ natural in his constitution yet variously 
solicited and sustained by supernatural influences, requirements, 
helps and aims* The Quistian Church, at all times in its in- 
destructible ideal, and indeed always in its fullest and fairest 
fruits, has been and abides the special training ground, home, and 
inspirer of this supernatural spirit* Our Lord's Beatitudes are 
its classical expression, and the Feast of All Saints is the peren- 
nially touching commemoration of its cotmtless manifestations 
in every age, clime, race, and religious environment* 

Now the specifically religious desire for Immortality is a 
desire, not only for the continuance of such supernatural acts 
and dispositions, and for the continuance of the soul, in so far 
as thus acting and disposed, but for the final establishment of 
the soul in a world of powers, acts and persons truly adequate 
to such supematuralness* Here below, this our visible world 
of time and space suffices for the naturally good acts and the 
naturally good soul* Heaven is not a necessary environment 
for not cheating in the sale of peas or potatoes, for not smashing 
street lamps, for not telling calumnies against one's wife or 
brother* But only Heaven furnishes the adequate environment 
for the elevation and expansion of spirit of a Damian, when he, 
here below, devoted himself to sure leprosy for the sake of his 
outcast fellow-creatures ; of a Joan of Arc, when, in the Fiance 
of her day, she reaped her short earthly success and her swiftly 
following witch's death; or of the average trooper on the 
Birkenhead going down, without moving, at attention, with the 
women and chiMren beii^ saved alive before his eyes in those 
boats where he was deliberately refusing to take a pboe at the 
cost of odiers, many of whom had no special claim upon him- 
self* Indeed all of us have ourselves witnessed, or have learnt 
from eyMRfitnesses, deeds or dispositions of a similar quality* 
Hun&smity will never, universally or permanently, treat such acts 
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as folly, or indeed as anything kss than the very flower of life. 
Yet to claim that the Trades Union, or a Political or Social 
Party, or the State, should or could, or ever wisely will, require 
such things, or directly work for them, is assuredly quixotic* 
Such a demand or hope can only lead to a dangat>us Utopia, 
followed by a not less dangerous reaction* Thus such heroic 
goodness points to a Beyond, as indeed does all philosophical 
research, all scientific work, all artistic effort — whensoever 
these endeavours penetrate deeper than a certain stqserfidal 
and conventional level. AU such heroic, self-oblivious search 
and reception of Truth and Beauty, as possessing the right to 
such self-surrender, appear as special divine gifts rather than 
as mere human efforts, as glimpses of realities which, for their 
adequate environment and apprehension, require, not this world 
and this life, but another life and another world* 




II 

We have so far spoken as though Heaven and Hell were the 
sole, not only ultimate, but also inmiediate, alternatives for 
every man moved by, and called to, Supernature; and, still 
more, we have let it appear as though the call of the human race 
in general to such Supernature involved, of necessity, the call 
of every individual belonging to that race, to this same Super- 
nature. We must now make some important distinctions in 
both these positions — ^for we cannot, if we do hold a Heaven 
and a Hell in the full sense of the terms, escape, I am confident, 
from acceptance of some kind of Purgatory, and of some kind 
of Limbo* 

As concerns the supematurally awakened souls, we cannot, 
y, conceive the majority of these to be, when they die, 
immediately fit for Heaven, even i£ they be not really fit for Hell* 
Yet we are often reminded of certain spiritual facts which seem 
to rule out any intermediate state* Thus we are told that it is 
not Christian, nor even deeply rel^ous in general, to think of 
man as ever truly owing his salvation to his own merits ; he 
can, in strictness, owe such salvation only to the generosity 
and gift of God — indeed the very power to merit at all is a pure 
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grace of God — as pure as is man^s creation. Gmformably with 
this it is insisted that the commencement, the continuation, the 
crowning of any soul^s supernatural life, is through and through 
rendered possible only by God and His grace ; and that it never 
becomes actual without the active aid of the same God and grace. 
Thus all supematurally awakened soub, however free from sin, 
whether original or actual, we may suppose them, attain (at 
least on one grotmd entirely common to them all — their original 
nothingness) to Heaven throu^ God^s gift and mercy. To this 
is added the further contention that this gift and mercy is speci- 
ally abundant in the case of those supematurally awakened souls 
which die with sinfid or imperfect habits and attachments still 
clinging to them, and which, nevertheless, attain to Heaven, 
And it is then asked, if aU this be really so, what need there is 
of an Intermediate StaXt at all. 

The answer surely is that we who are still on this side of the 
veil, have direct and real knowledge of the manner in which 
God's grace and mercy operate, even though in this life only ; 
and that, in this life, these gifts usually obey certain general 
laws of their own. We are able roughly to follow some of the 
main outlines of these orderii^ by God Himself of God% own 
generosities and gifts. We see how, in this our earthly time at 
least, every impure thotight, tmtrue word or cruel act, every 
cowardly shrinking from the usually costly docility to our own 
best insight and special grace, relax or stain, or harden or deflect, 
our own inclinations, habits, and acts, even more certainly than 
they similarly affect our influences and achievements in the 
world at large. We note how even sincere, axid fairly deep, 
repentance for any one evil action, no more removes all such 
inward effscts of this action than it removes all the outward 
effects of the same action. Thus I regret certain acts of gambling, 
I even cease to gamble ; but this does not, of necessity, eradicate 
certain inclinations to gamble fully willed by me before and half 
willed by me still ; it does not eliminate the entire gambling 
habit, any more than it restores to my bank, or to my creditor 
friends, the moneys I have gambled away from them. My 
repentance, at any degree of depth, vrill be a grace of God 
through Christ to me ; yet this repentance and grace, unless it 
be of the deepest kind — an act of Pure Love as it was with the 
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Good Thief on Calvary on Good Friday-MwiU still leave me with 
variously imperfect habits and inclinations* These habits and 
inclinations, again, will be rectified within me, by the grace of 
God and Qirist ; but this grace will, in most cases, work slowly 
within innumerable new acts of mine, acts contrary in character 
to those old habits, and within a long self-discipline which now, 
step by step, retraces the previous long self-dissipation of the 
soul. Purgatory is thus, so far at least, a sheer fact for the soul 
in its relation to God during this life« But it is not reasonable to 
assume a radical change or supeisession of so fundamental 
a spiritual law at the death of the body, except under the con- 
straint of some very definite and tmanswerable reason. Such 
a reason is not forthcoming. And hence I can find no serious 
Xi ground to deny the reaUty of a similar Puq;atory for the same 
soul in face of the same God in the other life* And if Purgatory 
exists also in the Beyond, then most of the supematurally called 
souls will presumably go, at death, not to Hell, nor, in the first 
instance, to Heaven, but, first of all, to Purgatory* 

As concerns mankind at large, we have certain general facts 
of hiunan existence and of life in general, and certain ordinary 
teachis^ of theologians, which appear to indicate that many, 
possibly most, individual human souls do not attain to the super- 
natural call, choice, and consequences — that Heaven or Hell 
can be as little their actual final end, as Purgatory can be their 
immediate destination* Three large considerations seem to 
show that this is actually the case in the realm of human souls ; 
that it is in full parallel with other rallies and stag^ of observable 
life ; and that it is in no wise cruel or unjust* 

This position appears to state an actual fact* For the majority 

of human beings (if we take the life of the soul to begin at the 

moment of the conception of the corresponding body) die before 

they attain the age of reason* If we take seriously even the 

\^ fundamental lines, the general trend, of the Qirisdan outlook, 

\ J we must reject all reincarnation schemes ; and we must require, 

as the ordinary prerequisite for the supernatural call of any 

individual soul, the mental and volitional awakeness of this 

soul* True, the doctrine and practice of Infant Baptism raise 

a difficulty here* But Infant Baptism admittedly reaches only a 

small minority of the cases in question, if the human soul is 
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infused into its corit sp ondit^ body at the moment of this bod/s 
conoeption ; and if, of the human beings ^i4io attain to birth 
at all, mu^ the greater number of those dying in infmcy die 
without Baptism. And again. Baptism is held to extend U> the 
ixiEant the spiritual life of the Qiristian Church at larg^, and 
this spiritual life in the Church at large is, at the time of the bap- 
tism of the spiritually slumbering infant, possessed and practised 
by souls mentally and volitionally awake* And finally, the effects 
of such Baptism, if the infant dies in infancy, are different in 
degree £rom the effects of this same Baptism, if this baptised soul 
attains to maturity* Theologians have, since many a day, admitted 
that unbapdsed infsmts live in the Beyond a life of natural 
happiness — a sort of prolongation of the happiness of children 
here below, less their physical sufferings, and less any stq>er- 
natural experiences which may be traceable in most of them 
from about seven years of s^ onwards* Thus souls that depart 
this life as infants, thou^ they be unbapdsed, do not go to 
Hell* But souls that pass into the Beyond as infants, if they be 
baptised, attain indeed to Heaven, yet to a far lesser degree of 
the supernatural beatitude than do souls ^diich have struggled 
long and much in and for the supernatural life here below, and 
which have died substantially fit for Heaven at last, even though 
they be in need of a long Purgatory first* 

Some such position is also alone parallel to the facts observable 
in all the other ranges and levels of life known to us in any detail* 
Thus all wheat-seeds, all lily bulbs, all acorns contain the 
elementary materials and structures of richly fruitful wheat- 
plants, exquisitely tinted blossoms, and broad-spreading oak 
trees ; their respective species are intended to reach, and actually 
do reach, in some fortunate representatives, this consummation : 
yet of these individual seeds, bulbs, acorns, not one in a hundred, 
or even less, attains to this full end of its species* So again with 
insects, fishes, birds, mammals : the proportion of individuals 
that actually attain to the full development, ideally intended 
for each and all, is astomshingly small* Thus, from die smallest 
moss or lichen up to man, we find e v er ywhere , even though in 
a lesser and lesser degree, the distinction be t ween the careful- 
ness as to the type and species, and the apparently careless 
profusion as to the individual incorpofadons of the type* And 
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hence life, in its manifold degrees and kinds, witnesses distinctly 
against any belief that mankind, and n>atilrity4 alone within the 
world of creattires well known to us, reaches, in every individual 
man, the fullness of its natural and supemattual call. 

And finally, the position here defended cannot justly be 
chaj^d with imputing cruelty or injustice to God* For the souls 
that attain only to natural felicity have, ex hypothesi, never known 
the solicitations of the supemattural ; all their actual, or even 
latent individual consciousness and needs are fulfilled within 
their own special kind and degree — a thing thoroughly possible, 
if, as we have already contended. Nature and Supemature are 
not one and the same call and condition, but two. Thus these 
souls are not the less fully happy because other human souls 
hunger and thirst after a higher and deeper, a different life ; 
or because these other souls are satiated with a correspondingly 
different happiness* A man with much salt in his mouth requires 
much more drink to slake his thirst than does the man who has 
never tasted salt ; the thirst of the man untouched by salt is 
slaked by a small glassful of water, the thirst of the man aroused 
by salt is not appeased by less liquid than a bucketful* And if we 
take the difference between the two classes of souls objectively, 
we find that the two calls and ends are largely balanced by the 
fact that the supernatural call and end usually involves spiritual 
struggles, sacrifices, dangers, profound alternatives, whilst the 
natural call and end is always devoid of all supernatural pains 
and perils* 



III 

We stand now before the problem of Heaven and Hell properly 
so called, the final supernatural alternatives of the supematturally 
awakened soul* Yet, here again, we must first dear away three 
very prevalent objections and misapprehensions* Let us move 
from the more general to the more particular difficulties* 

First and foremost, then, we have to confront the opinion, 
increasingly prevalent in Western Ettfope since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, one which now pervades faurly all 
the non-religiotts, and even much of the religious, thouf^t of 






\ 
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/^ our day— that the oonoepdofi of Heaven is, in substance, 
beautiful, or at kast true, or at the very kast harmless ; but 
^ that any and every conception of Hell is essentially hideous, or 
at all events unreasonable, or at the very least most dangerous 
and noxious. Thus serious sdiolars attempt to prove that our 
Lord's utterances as to Hell are all due to misconceptions of His 
disciples, or even to amplifications by writers who had not heard 
His words ; or, again, that these utterances, if really proceeding 
from our Lord Hinutelf, only continue, without any special 
verification or emphasis, certain already prevalent opinions — 
that they have no organic connexion with the roots of His revela- 
tion and message* Thus, too, otherwise helpful religious philo- 
sophers reduce Hell to a long Purgatory, or simply to a rhetorical 
' or emotional expression (perceived or not perceived by our Lord 
Himself to be only such) for a correct and indeed noble sense 
of the intrinsic difference between right and wrong and of the 
correspondingly intrinsic difEcrences between the respective 
consequences of right and of wrong — differences which are really 
outside of time and space, but which can only be described, at 
all vividly, in temporal and spatial pictures* The net result of 
all such teachings (quite apart from the still more prevalent 
and insidious Pantheistic tendencies of our time) is at the least 
to emphasise the conviction of Mother Julian of Norwich that 
** all will be well,'* whilst the teaching of CSirist and of His 
Church will nevertheless turn out to have been true ; or, more 
boldly, to welcome back, as alone satisfactory, the notions, not 
of Origen himself, but of some Origenists, as to the eventual 
Restitution of All Things— of all souls; or, again, or quite 
generally, to treat as a barbarous, impertinent irruption into our 
superior insight and humanity, not only the applications and 
details, but the very substance, of the convictions of TertuUian, 
St* Augustine and Dante* What can we adduce against such a 

We must first of all remember our discrimination — that the 
question concerning the final destination of man, as such, is not 
identical with the question concerning the final condition of 
particular human beings* Hence it is quite beside the mark 
to bring up the cases of little children, of idiots, of pure savages* 
We must also not forget that there need be no real question of 
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Hell even for the majority of the supematurally awakened souls, 
if there actually exists a state and process of pui^tion in the 
Beyond, as thne undoubtedly exists such a state and process 
here* Yet these provisos do not eliminate the real possibility of 
Hell, as the general rule, wheresoever is a real possibility of 
Heaven ; they leave Heaven and Hell as a generally inter-related 
couple* 

We must next try vividly to realise the fact that it is not Hell 
which is so much more difficult to believe in than is Heaven ; 
but that it is the entire specifically spiritual conception of man, 
of his deepest self, which is difficult, as contrasted with the 
naturalistic view of these same things* The purely naturalistic 
view of man conceives him as a mere superior animal, which 
projects its own largely fantastic wishes on to the void or the 
unlmown, and which then fishes them back as objective reaUties 
distinct from itself their true creator* And this view is the more 
plausible, the more quickly statable, the more vividly picturable, 
the alone readily transmittable, view* But then, the view has all 
these qualities, precisely because it stops short at the surface- 
impressions of things, and remains utterly inadequate to all 
the deeper and deepest implications, requirements and ends 
of knowledge in general, and of art, ethics, philosophy and religion 
in particular* Yet as soon as we hold the difference between 
various kinds of human acts and dispositions to be always 
potentially, and often actually, of essential, of tiltimate, of more 
than simply social, simply human importance, we are insisting 
upon values and realities that essentially transcend space and 
even time* Every at all noble, every even tolerably adequate, 
outlook always possesses some such more than merely empirical, 
simply contingent, or purely material and mechanical character* 
Plato, the Stoics, Plotinus possess this outlook, although in very 
different degrees; it ruled the Western world, during the 
Christian Middle Ages ; and, after the largely negative rationality 
of most of the Renaissance, it gave its note of pathetic distinction 
and splendour to the great spirit of Spinoa, gravely cramped 
by Pantheism though it was in its speculation* In Kant it again 
reappears in a more theisdc setting, and with the deep per- 
ception of that deep fact — radical evil— of man^s frequent 
declaring, willii^ and doing what he well knows to be false 
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and bad, but pleasant ; in Sdiopenhauer it relieves the general 
pessimistic oppression with glimiwrs of a Beauty abiding and 
all-sustaining. And now, in these our times, we are again coming, 
in different lands and from different experiences and starting- 
points, to schemes really adequate, indeed deeply friendly, to 
this Transcendence present in all our nobler aspirations, acts and 
ends* Thus every profound search after, or belief in, the funda- 
mental truth or essential beauty or satisfying goodness of any- 
thing — when we press it duly home and sincerely and delicately 
analyse it-— overflows the ordinary, superficially obvious, re- 
quirements of man's knowledge, action, life* In each case we get 
a scheme that looks too big and too ambitious for us little men, 
and that involves alternatives too wide and deep for the average 
moments of the average mortal* 

We have then, for our purpose, only to ask whether the 
alternatives — ^Heaven, Hell — are like or are unlike these ultimate 
implications of man's deepest needs and aspirations, elevations 
and £dls* And the answer will assuredly be : ** They are not 
unlike, but like/' 

We shall, I believe, be driven to such a general conclusion, 
if and when we dwell upon our memories of men we have known 
at all well and long and in sufficient numbers, even though 
these men may have belonged to classes and callings least 
supematurally attempered at a first appearance* Thus I look 
back to my e^t friends, the horse bus drivers, in a northern 
suburb of London* There was their patriarch, Johnnie D*, of 
the grey top hat, so humorously irritated by ** them Belgiums,'' 
when these white Flemish horses answered so languidly to his 
whip* ** Don't you ever trtist an 'orse dealer," he advised me, 
** ail 'orse dealers is n^^ues* Ought to know : me own father was 
an 'orse dealer*" There was William D*, who would dare his 
conductor there and then to tell how many shoulders and legs 
of mutton were passing when droves of sheep passed by ; and 
who bred canaries in his spare time* ** Me eldest lad sings that 
beautiful in the Wesleyan Chapel choir* Sorry he will not take 
to the slaughterin' — me own line at first* Strange, for he's that 
fond o' animals*" There was the Scotchman R* ** See this 'and 
o' mine^ Writes a beautiful 'and — always did* Got all the 
prizes at school* Always steady, lad and man*" And there was 
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the red-haired young Orange Inshmaii William S.# impukive^ 
improvident^ humorous, humble, sweet* *^ Look at that Salvation 
Army old saint there ; 'ave known 'im established above all sin 
and fallin' exactly sixteen times/' *^ I sits on this box up to 
midnight. Sir, these foggy November nights, I drinks lots o^ 
beei^t lies that 'eavy, cold, cold upon me chest; Doctor 
says itll ruin me/* I saw him dying in a little, quiet room* ** Is 
there anything you want, S* i ** ** Nothing, Sir : they've kindly 
found a mangle for me wife, and the children is all took by gcxxl 
people* And yet — yes, there is a thing I miss ; I wish that here, 
from me bed, I cotdd hear the old bus go by/' 

The lethargic white old ** Belgiums " have long since ceased 
to drag the heavy old bus up that hill — their bones lie some- 
where utterly forgotten* Johnnie D* himself has gone, I know ; 
perhaps also the whilom slaughterer and the self-complacent 
steady Scotchman have aheady followed Johnnie, so thoroughly 
English in character, and the touching, drinking Irishman* Yet 
even during those years when these men so much refreshed me 
with their spontaneity, sincerity and simplicity, and still more now 
when I look back upon wiiat I learnt from these my friends, I 
saw and felt, I see and feel, that not a little of the supernatural 
was working variously, indirectly, hiddenly, yet most really, 
also here* ** Non omnis moriar/* wrote the polished Horace, 
thinking only of his poetry; they have not, they could not, 
altogether die — not their works, but they, their own selves — 
these my humble, humorous fellows, touched, sweetened, 
widened, deepened, as they were, by our common supernatural 
call and lot, so far beyond their own power to articulate even 
what they already vrere, still less what at times they longed to 
become* 

And we must finally consider the character of our Lord's 
outlook as a whole* As to this point, we not only find certain 
texts in the Synoptic Gospels ^ch directly teach Hell 
and which put it in simple parallel with Heaven ; but (an even 
noore conclusive fact) we can clearly trace, throu^out our Lord's 
teachings, the keen conviction, and the austere inculcation of 
the conviction, that the spiritual life is a great, all-important 
alternative and choice — a choice once for all, with consequences 

final and immense* The entire texture and implications of 

u 
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Jesus's outlook requtfe such cfaoioe witliin dw one earthly Kfe 
on the part of st^ematurally awakened soub, and such ahiding- 
ness of the results of this their choioe. ^ ^RYax does it ptofit a 
man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his oim 
■Qiii { '^—ig h||t an ezamDle of what runs fas itnnlira fiofi. ^Vvffjhfi* 
pathos, entreaty, menace), dmms^iout the whole of our Locd's 
teaching in proportion as, especially in its second stage, this 
teaching is continuously busy with man^s supernatural call and 
the strenuous conditions and severe consequences of diis calL 

Only two serious objectioins can, I believe, be raised against 
this contention that our Lord Himself unequivocally taug^ die 
doctrine of fundamental alternatives and ahidii^ consequences^ 
The one objection is derived firom an analysis and gcotqiing of 
the Synopdc texts, the other is drawn from the doctrine of St» 
Paul, 

As to the Syooptists, such serious scholars as the late Dr, H. J« 
Holtzmann and many others ^^•Hfipwaii between a series of 
very simple sayings ud parables, whidi reproduce our Lord's 
direct teadungi, and the great or complicated pictures and 
similes, which are so many developments, by die primitive 
Quisdan community and writers, of certain eknoents or adumbra- 
tions of our Lord's own doctrine. And only in these latter 
pictures— such as Quist the King separating the sheep finom 
the goats at the Last Judgment (St, Matt, xzv, 31-46) — do 
these scholars find any direct parallel contrast between the saved 
and the lost, and any eiplicit insistence upon the abidingness 
of the condition of the lost as balancing the abidii4;ness of the 
condition of the saved. Nevertheless, even the passages thus still 
accepted as fully primitive are, I submit, quite sufficient for our 
purpose; since, interpreted otherwise than as involvii^ the 
conviction of abiding consequences, these sayings, so assuredly 
strenuotts and austere, lose all their specific point and poignanqr. 
Thus we are still told of ** the Father which seeth in secret, 
who shall reward openly ** — who will forgive, or who will not 
forgive, men's trespasses against Himself, according as men 
forgive, or do not forgive, their fellow-men's tresspasses against 
themselves (St, Matt, vi, 4, 6, z8 ; vi, 14, 15), We are still 
warned ** Fear not them which Idll the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul ; but rather fear him which is able to destroy 
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both aoul and body in hell '' (St. Matt. x. ao). We still hear the 
sokmii woes pronounced against the unbelieving cities— of the 
great straits that await them at the Day of Judgment (St. Matt, 
ad. 21-04 ; xziii. 37, 38). Jesus still insists that He has come to 
divide a man from his father, and a daughter from her mother, 
and that only ** he that loseth his Ufe for my sake shall find it ^ 
(St. Matt. xi. 35-39) ; and, again, that at the Day of Judgment, 
''two shall be in the field'' or ''grinding at the mill ''—" one 
shall be taken and the other left '' (St. Matt. zxv. 40, 4z). He 
still eidiorts us to cut off hand or foot, or to pluck out an eye, 
rather than be cast with both our hands or feet or eyes into Hell 
(St. Mark ix. 49^)* He still proclaims that " he that is not 
with me is against me " (St. Matt. zii. 30) ; and He still declares 
that there exists a sin against the Spirit of God which cannot be 
forgiven (St. Ltike xii^ zo and the parallels). And we have still 
the parables of the Two Ifouses built req)ecdvely on the rock 
and on the sand, and resulting respectively in persistent safety 
and in utter ruin ; of the Unjust Steward ; of the Talents ; 
of the Men at the Door asking admittance, when it is too late, 
from the master of the house (St. Luke idii. 24-30) ; and of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins. All these parables teach the same 
lesson and possess the same implications. And indeed Hell 
and its endlessness appear, explicitly and repeatedly, in these 
parables, as they also do in the corresponding series of sayings.^ 

As to St . Paul, it is true that we have, in the magnificent chapter 
fifteen of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, an accotmt of the 
resurrection followed by an unending condition, which appears 
to say nothing as to the £ate of unfaithful human souk, and which, 
indeed, contains passages that have been repeatedly interpreted 
in the sense of a Final Restitution of All Things, such as was 
held by some Origenists. Yet every close and careful analysis 
of this chapter and of St. Paul's other long and highly technical 
doctrinal eiq[X)8itions shows dearly that nothing is said here as 
to the fate of htmian sinners, simply because St. Paul is busy 
here with our Lord's resturection, and with the fate of those 
human souls which have faithfully conformed themselves to Wis 
life. Indeed, in such severely speculative passagot St. P^ 

^ Sec H. J. Hohmaan, lAhrbach dtr NrnttuUmmntUdmn Thtohifii, cditioii X91X, 
u* 
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does not apparently hold a resurrection of the wicked, nor a 
subsequent life, whether temporary or unending, for such persons, 
at all* The just have, during their earthly Ufe, chosen in fivour 
of the Spirit and the Body; and hence they live, and are raised to 
full life, for ever, with and through these powers — ^the ever living 
Spirit and the ever vivifiable Body. The wicked have chosen 
in favour of the Pisyche (the Animal Soul) and the Flesh ; and 
hence they die altogether, with these essentially deadly and 
mortal powers* Hence, even if this be the sense of these specula- 
tive passages, St* Paul continues here the doctrine of Abiding 
Consequences; only that the wicked here appear dmply to 
cease to exist, as against the good who expand into the full life* 
Indeed St* Paul, when he is not thus developing a severely 
antithetic speculation, largely (as sudi) his own, speaks on this 
point, as he does also on odier points, in dose resemblance to 
our Lord's own sayings* For he declares that ** we must all 
appear,'^ or ** be made manifest,^' ** before the Judgment-seat 
of Christ, that everyone may receive the things done in his body 
— according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad '^ 
(2 Cor* V* zo)* And in tfiat very chapter fifteen oi the First to 
the Corinthi^, Christ, at the end, ** puts down all nile and all 
authority and power '^ (y* 34)— doubtless, hostile spirits, which 
are thus not changed in their willings, but are simply overruled 
and rendered innooious henceforth* And assturedly the finish 
here ** that God may be all in all '' (y* 28), refers to the relations 
between Christ with His Saints and God the Father, and has 
nothing to do with any question as to God's presence and opera« 
tion elsewhere* Thus this diapter no more teaches the Restitution 
of All Things, than this doctrine is meant by the terms pa/tn;;enesiia 
i^* new birth *") of St* Matt* xix* a8, or apokatastasis ponton 
C restitution of all things *") of Acts Hi* 21, passages which 
merely signify the restoration of the full divine order at the end 
of the world — an order which indudes the subjection, but not 
the salvation, of the godless* 

Thus we confront the impressive fact that throughout the 
New Testament there is nowhere a denial or ignoring, but there 
is everywhere an affirmation or implication, of man's life here 
below as a choice between immense alternatives furnished with 
corresponding abiding consequences* 
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Prixmdve Buddhism could not have existed i^thout the con- 
viction of the dizzying ** Wheel of Life/* as the starting-point 
of that creed ; or without Nirvana, as the goal of the same creed : 
and Wheel and Nirvana each there postttlate the other ; only 
together do they constitute that Buddhism* But Christianity^ 
whether primitive or in any conceivable form which may still 
leave it essentially Christian, could not coexist with the conviction 
of the ** Wheel of Life ** — with any reincarnation scheme ; or 
with a Nirvana of any kind* For here, instead of a passive 
resignation and despair, is an active choice and hope ; and this 
because here, instead of an utterly flowing and chaotic Nature 
and of the sotil fascinated by all this flow and chaos, there is an 
abiding, a wise and loving God behind Nature, itself seen as 
largely a cosmos, and there is, in front of this Nature, the 
persistence, self-identity, personality of the individual soul* 

We must then retain choice and alternative as at the very 
centre of the Christian outlook — at least as regards super- 
naturally awake souls* Yet we must equally guard this alternative 
against a certain exclusiveness and against a certain excess* 

We must guard against exdtsdii^ all Nature from Heaven* 
Man, without a certain amount of Nature as his substratum, 
would cease to be a creature at all, and would be God ; and man 
without a certain amount of his own human natture would cease 
to be a man at all, and would be really an angel or some other 
non-human creature* And yet it is certain that man is to save 
or to lose his sotil, to be in Heaven or in Hell, assuredly not as 
God, yet also not as angel, but as man* We certainly do not 
know precisely how mttch of the Nature of man will be thus 
preserved, and with what txpsamons, perfectionings> utilisations* 
Indeed the general questions as to how a disembodied sotil can, 
as such, experience anything or can act at all ; or, again, how 
it can refashion a body sufficiently spiritual to be serviceable \ 
there, and yet sufficiently material to be at all identical with its / 
former body here, are full of difficulties* Yet we can easily show / 
that the entire Christian outlook requires such a preservation 
of a certain substrattmi of Nature, and indeed some kind and / 
degree of resurrection of the body* For Nature, in this outlook, . 
is, as to its essentials, good in and for itself; and it is still better \ 
in and for Supemature* ** Grace does not abolish Nature, but 
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( perfects it '' » the fundameBtal asdom of all the trarhing of 
Aqutnas* And hence, as kavened bread cannot exist wtthoiit the 
meal, or salt water without the salt ; this particular bread, widi* 

' out this its particular meal, and this particular salt water, without 
this its particular salt : so neither can supematuralised man exisC 
without human nature ; this particular man, wxdiout this ha 
particular Nature. Thus in Heaven each soul will retain die 
essentials of its particular Nature, expanded, completed, elevated 
by its particular Skipemature, as this Supemature has now and 
there found its final form and fullness* And thus again, there will 
not, indeed, exist in Heaven husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, and the other sweet relationships 
of earth, just simply as such, and merely because they existed 
upon earth. And yet not one of these, or of any other naturally 
good, relationships, but will continue substantially in Heaven, 
in so far as this relationship has become the essential natural 
material of our supernatural Ufe here on earth, and in so far as 
it thus requires to continue as the essential natural substratiun 
of our full supernatural life in Heaven* Hence, if truly trans-* 
figured by grace already here, these relationships can and will 
continue, in their substance, fully and finally transfigured, 
there* And thus the sweetness of Nature, the severity of the 
Choice, and the serenity of Heaven all appear very realty each 
to fit the other* 

And we must guard against a certain excess of co n tra s t* Evil, 
and the evil effects of Evil, are, indeed, not the mere absence 
of Good and of the good effects of Good ; Evil is in truth a 
force and positive— it is an actual perversion, and not an abolition, 
of the efiBcadous will* Yet Evil and its effects are not as fully 
and concentratedly evil, as Good and its effects are full and con- 
centrated* If this were false, Manichadsm would be true, and 
Evil would fully balance Good* According to all Theism, and 
especially all Christianity, the Good, if not sheerly all-powerful, 
is, at the least, more powerful for good than is the Evil for evil* 
No doubt, the absolute parallelism of form present in certain 
of otur Lord^s declarations concerning Heaven and Hell, as these 
are given in St* Mark and St* Matthew, and as they operate in 
practically all the popular echoes and expareuom of these declara- 
tions ever since their utterance, would, if pressed, rule out tfaa 
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disoimiiiatioii ; yet such a disaimination cannot otherwise 
be seriously refuted from any sensitively Christian premisis* 
We shall dius indeed admit an Evil and a Suffering in the 
Lost, in correspondence to the respective Good and Happiness 
of the Saved ; but we shall carefully guard against finding that 
Evil and Suffering to be as full and as concentrated as is this 
Good and Happiness* 



IV 

We are at last face to face with the special subject-matter of 
our quest. And we must, consequently, attempt to find and to 
describe the characteristics of our deqpest experiences; and, 
in each instance, to contrast the fully willed and bliss-bringing 
acceptance, and the full refusal, with its pain and contraction, 
of this our profoundest call. 

Our deepest spiritual eq[)eriences aQ>pear always to possess some 
or all of four qualities* And the co n trast e d effects, as ttspto- 
tively within the rig^t disposition and the wrong disposition, 
seem to be as follows : 

In our deepest moments here below, our experiences are least 
changeful and most constant ; they are, in those moments, 
least successive and most nearly simultaneous* They thus come 
nearest to the character of God, and to an apprehension of that 
character* God is Pure Eternity, Sheer Simultaneity ; the animal 
man is almost Pure Succession, indeed all but mere change ; 
the spiritual man is, in proportion to his spirituality. More or 
Less Simultaneous* 

We have every reason, then, to hold that these eiq)eriences, 
and their differences, apply also to the supematurally awakened 
souls in the Beyond* The saved spirits will thus, according to 
the degree of their supernatural call and of their supernatural 
establishment within it, be quasi-simultaneous in their intelli- 
g^ce, feeling, volition, acts, effectuations* This their life will, 
at any one moment of its slow succession, be too rich and varied 
to require mudi succession for the unravelling of its capacities 
and acts* Indeed, this richness will be actually the ridier for 
this quaai-nmultaneity of its contents and gains ; since thus 
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the many conneadons and contrasts between these many thii^ 
will be very larg^y present together with the things the<nselves. 

The lost spirits will persist, acoordtng to the degree of their 
permanent self-willed defection from their supernatural call, 
in the all but mere changingness, scatteredness, distractedness, 
variously characteristic of their self-elected earthly life. And 
owing to their past experience of the opposite conditions, and 
to their (still extant although diminished) consdotisness cf the 
supemattiral call, they will feel the unsatisfactoriness of this 
their permanent non-reooUection more than they felt it upon 
earth* 

In our deepest moments here below, again, our greatest 
expansion and delight arises from our sense of contact, more 
or less dose and vivid, with Realities not ourselves ; in such 
moments we not simply reach truth — something abstract, some- 
thing which we predominantly refer to the already developed 
tests and standard of our own minds — but Reality, some deeply 
concrete and living thing which entai^ies our e3q)eriences of fact 
and indeed our thus experiencing souls themselves. 

We have then, again, every reason to hold that these experi- 
ences, and their contrasted differences, will persist, greatly 
heightened, in the Beyond. The saved spirits will thus, according 
to the degree of their supernatural call and of their supernatural 
establishment, be supported, environed, penetrated by the 
Supreme Reality and by the keenest sense of this Reality. This 
sense of God,^K)f God as distinct from, previous to, independent 
of, our apprehension of Him— of God as self-revealing and self- 
giving, will evoke continuous acts and habits — an entire state 
—of a responsive self-givingness in the soul itself. The great 
Divine Ecstasy will evoke and be met by the little human ecstasy. 
Not primarily, this, a self-consciousness of the soul, with a more 
or less dim or even hypothetic reference to, or assumption of, 
God derivatively attached thereto ; but the sense of God and 
of the joy in I£m, central and supreme, and the sense of the 
self, chiefly as of the channel for, the recipient of, and the response 
to, all this Divine Reality, Joy and Life. 

The lost spirits will persist, according to the degree of their 
permanent self-willed defection from their supernatural call^ 
in the varyingly all but complete self-centredness and sub- 
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jecdvity of their self-elected earthly life* But now they will feel, 
far more fully than they ever felt on earth, the stuntedness, the 
self-mutilation, the imprisonment involved in this their endless 
self-occupation and jealous evasion of all reality not simply their 
own selves* 

In our deepest moments, once more, we reach the fullest 
sense of our membership of the social human organism, of our 
possessing a fruitful action upon it precisely because of this 
our glad acceptance of our special little place within the great 
family of the thinkers, workers, sufferers, achievers amongst our 
fellows in the long past and in the wide present* We have, then, 
no reason to doubt that, in the Beyond, these experiences and 
their contrasted differences will obtain — and in still greater 
measure* 

The saved spirits, then, will receive, exercise, enjoy, aid, and 
complete a richly various, deep and tender, social life with 
feUow souls. And as the intercourse of these spirits with God 
is not simply mental or abstractly contemplative, but quite as 
much emotional, volitional, active, efficacious ; so also this their 
intercourse with the fellow souls is mental, emotional, volitional, 
active, efficacious. And the quasi-simultandty, and the deep 
sense of and delight in realities, which we have already found so 
strongly to characterise these saved spirits, will doubtless pene- 
trate and enrich this their social joy. For thus they will pro- 
foundly perceive, feel and will themselves as just parts, special 
parts, of this great social whole ; and they will profoundly see, feel 
and will themselves, as greatly surpassed in sanctity by innumer- 
able other souls. The joy in the rich interconnexion and various 
supplementation between these countlessly different souls, and 
the joy in reality — realities other and far fiiUer than themselves, 
wiU thus add to the bliss and the fruitfulness, outwards and 
inwards, which spring from the social eiq)erience and activity 
of the saved. 

The lost spirits will persist, according to the degree of their 
permanent defection, in their daimfulness and envious self- 
isolation, in their niggardly pain at the sight or thought of the 
unmatchable greatness and goodness of other souls. But now 
the disharmony of all this with their own past better experiences 
and their own still present sense of the supernatural call, becomes 
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toott fully and woit luiittttfinitttntly conncicwis widiiii timii 
than It was wont to be tn tliem on eardi. 

And lastly, our dcq)e8t tnoniciits afe assuredly olitea, perhaps 
always, shot through, in thcsr very joy, widi sufferin g tvea 
though this sufferiiq; be only the birth-fMmgs of a fuller qpiritnal 
hfe and fruitfulness* Our prafoundest luq^piness here below 
always possesses something of the heroic; and the heroic 
appears impossible without obscurity met by frith, pain borne 
by padenoe, risk and loss bxxd and transformed by the ms^c 
of self-immolation* Thus our fullest nobility and its unique 
joys appear as though, after all, reserved for this our eardi alone* 
But not so« 

The saved spirits in the Beyond will doubtless no further know 
suffering and pain, tempution and risk and fall, within them- 
selves, such as we poor little men now know them upon earth* 
And yet it is not difBcult to find, within the deepest diaracteristics 
of the human soul even upon earth and the most certain and most 
dominant conditions of the Other Life, operative causes for the 
continuance in Heaven itself of the essentials in the nobility 
furnished by devoted suffering and self-sacrifice here below* 
For the saved spirits in the Beyond indeed see God as He is^— 
but this doubtless only in so far as their finite natures, indefi- 
nitely raised and eiqpanded by Supemature thoi^ they be, can do 
so* What they see is indeed the very Reality of God ; what they 
feel and will, and what they act with and for, is in very truth 
this Reality itself* Nevertheless, they are not diemselves Gods ; 
they are finite, God is infinite ; they are more or less sucoesrive, 
God is purely simultaneotis ; they exist throt^ Him, He is 
self-existent ; and thus contrastedly in many other ways* And 
yet it is God, as He is in Himself, and not as He is cmly partially 
seen by them, whom these spirits desire to comprehend, to love, 
to will and to serve* Hence, even in Heaven, there remains, for 
the saved soul, room and the need to transcend itself, to 
lose itself, that it may tntly find itself* Here is an act possessed 
of an element of genuine darkness, of real tension, succeed e d by 
an accesrion of further light and wider expansion* St* Catherine 
of Genoa, from her own spiritual experiences, vividly oonodved 
and finely pictured, in the souls destined to Purgatory, their 
joyous acceptance oif, their freely willed plunge into, this intrinsi- 
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cally neoeanry bath of purgatxoii ; and tfaetr escape, by means 
of this pain, from the now tu greater suflGnii^ ptoduced witliin 
tfaem by their clear perception of the stains and diisharmonies 
still present in their own souls. Such souls thus taste an ever- 
inoeastng bliss and peace within their ever-decreasing pain, 
whilst those impurities and hardenings are sbwly, sturely, suffer^ 
ingly yet serenely, purified, softened and willed away* We can, 
matatis nuHandis, similarly picture to ourselves the soul's acts 
in confrontation of God, even in Heaven, as, in a sense, plunge, 
away from the quite dear yet limited vision, into a wider, but 
at first dimmer, eiperience of the great Reality* And thus such 
plunges of the soul there into God, and the somewhat similar 
goings-out there of the same soul to its fellow souls (whom also 
it will hardly see as completely as it wills to love and serve, and 
to learn from them) are the equivalents there of men's heroic 
plunges here away from sin and self, or fix>m quite dear sense- 
impressions and pictures of the visible world into the sufiEering 
and sacrifice which accompany the fidelity to the instincts and 
intuitions (as yet relativdy obscure) of a fuller love and service 
of God and men* 

The lost sotils are left to the pain of stainedness and self- 
contraction ; they do not attain to, since they do not really will, 
the suflEeriii^ of purification and expansive harmonisation* For 
man, once he is supematturally awakened, cannot escape pain ; 
he can only dioose between the pain of fruitful growth, expansion, 
tension — die throes of spiritual parturition, — the pangs of the 
wide-open wdcome to the pressing inflow of the fuller life, and 
the aches of frtiitless sttmtii^ contraction, relaxation, the dull 
and dreary, or the angry and reddess, drifting in bitter-sweet 
unfsdthful or immoral feelings, acts, habits, which, thus indulged, 
bring ever-increasing spiritual blindness, volitional paralysis and 
a living death* Only in I&aven and in Hell is the will finally 
determined as between the solidtatkms of the pain within the 
joy of the tif^t, and of the pleasure within the dreariness of the 
wrong* Yet even in Heaven there is a certain analogue to the 
genuine cost in the real gain traceable within the deepest acts 
of the human soul whilst here on earth* And hence, corre- 
spondingly, the very pains of Hell consist largely in the percep- 
tion by the lost soul of how tmattainable is that firuitful suffering 
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which would fiiniish the one escape from the fruitlesi paogmow 
actually enduted* 

Let us conclude all with four general reflezioiis as to Hell, 
and two anecdotes in illustration of Heaven* 

AstoHell* It will be well for us, as concerns the question quite 
generally, to realise with fuUness and vividness how inadequate 
is the prevalent easy^-going, slipshod thinking, feeUi^ and living 
with regard to our free will and responsibility, our moral weak- 
ness and the reality of sin* Only those profoundly awake to, 
and earnest about, these great facts have any right to be 
counted as opinions in the question of Abiding Consequences* 
And again it will be useful for us clearly to note how pan- 
theistic is the general outlook of the more notable deniers 
of this Ahidingness* It was, of course, inevitable that a John 
Scotus Erigena, for whom God was the sole substance and man's 
sin a mere nonentity, should have refused to deduce any un- 
ending effects from the behaviotur of men* It was equally 
inevitable that such a violently naturalistic Pantheist as Giordano 
Bruno should ceaselessly revile every notion of accountability 
and of sin— still more so, then, of Heaven and Hell* It was 
similarly inevitable that Spinossa's pantheistic system should, 
as such, have left no logical room or justification for that great 
soul's intuitions concerning the costliness, the rarity, the price- 
less worth of the true, ethical and qxiritual life ; hence that 
even Spinoza's influence should be deadly to any belief in any 
objective personal survival and any other^world Heaven or Hell* 
And it was inevitable again that Schleiermacher, so predomi- 
nantly xsthetic and pantheistic, should have laboured hard 
to eliminate all belief in the abidingness of evil — evil being too 
little real for him at all times for this thin and shadowy thing 
to be likely, in his opinion, to last throt^out all time* We will 
not, then, follow in the wake of such men* But if we walk, 
instead, in the footsteps of definite and sensitive Theists we 
shall find that the doctrine of Abiding Consequences can, at the 
least, not be treated lightly — the possibility of its substantial 
truth will persistently demand a serious, pensive consideration* 

It is true that by any and every acceptance of this doctrine, 
we allow that God's will or God's power does not, or cannot. 
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efiect, withiii the realm of human soub^ its own entire triumph 
— a triumph iR^ch evidently consists in the subjectively free and 
objectively ri^^t self-detennination of all awakened human souls* 
And we cannot escape this difficulty by holding such partial 
failure to spring directly from any libertarian scheme as 
such* For St* Augustine teaches admirably that '^ it is a great 
liberty to be able not to sin ; it is the greatest liberty to be 
unable to sin **• — a doctrine which must be true, unless God 
is not free* Thus we can only say that even the possibility 
of sin arises, not from the freedom of the will as such, but, 
on the contrary, from the imperfection of the freedom ; and 
that there are doubtless reasons, connected with the power 
of God or with His knowledge (concerning what will, upon the 
whole, produce a maximum of a certain kind of spiritual happi- 
ness), why He chose, or permitted, the existing scheme of imr 
perfect liberty amongst htunan souls* After all, it is not as though 
man could possess his special pathos, power, patience and peace 
without this, his actual, imperfection of Hberty : these things, 
assuredly, all stand and fall together* And thus we can boldly 
affirm that man would, indeed, be a higher creature were Hell 
impossible for him; he wotdd be something further, but he 
would also, throughout, be something different — man would 
no more be man* 

And as to the essentials of Hell, I like to remember what a 
ctdtivated, experienced Roman Catholic cleric insisted upon to 
me, namely, the importance of the distinction between the 
essence of the doctrine of Hell and the various images and inter- 
pretations given to this essence : that the essence lies assuredly, 
above all, in the unendingness* Hence even the most terrible 
of the descriptions in Dante^s Inferno could be held literally, 
and yet, if the sufferings there described were considered eventu- 
ally to cease altogether. Hell would thereby be denied in its 
very root* And contrariwise, a man might be at a loss to find 
any really appropriate definitions, or more than popular images, 
for the sufferings of Hell ; he might even fail to reach a dear 
belief in more than an unending, though not necessarily very 
active, disharmony and tmappeased longing in the Lost ; and 
yet he would still be holding the essence of the faith in Hell* 

And as regards Hell in view of men's ignorances, errors, 

X 
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deniab in matters of religion, there is a quatemity of most certain 
facts and principles which we ous^t never to forget. Men are 
as genuinely responsible, they can as really sin gravely and can 
as truly end with Hell, by their deliberate thinkings as by their 
deliberate feelings, wiUings^ or visible acts« The deepest of all 
sins are precisely sins of thought, self-idolisation and arr(^;ant 
revolt against the truth as perceived by the soul in its depths. 
Men can, however, in countless degrees and ways, be excusably 
^^norant, or invincibly prejudiced, concerning various facts of 
religion and certain laws of the spiritual life ; this, however, 
far more easily and more permanently with reqsect to the 
historical facts and the contingent institutions, such even as 
Jesus Christ and the Catholic Church, than with ttfpsd to the 
metaphysical, non-contingent fact and presence of God* It is 
well kcK>wn that the Roman Catholic Church itself is clearly 
on the side of sudi breadth as regards Christ and the Church, 
and appears strict only as concerns God* Men can, however, be 
without any gift or training for the correct analysis or theory 
of their own actual deepest convictions, even as to their faith in 
God* Hence it nutters not so much what a man thinks he thinks, 
as what he thinks in actual reality* And men, especially men of 
this very numerous unanalytic, untheoretic kind, can chdm much 
patience in such times of transition seemingly in everything, 
as have been the last hundred and fifty years in our Western 
Europe* Such persons are greatly overimpressed as to the range 
and depth of our real discoveries and final revolutions, and are 
thus bewildered as to the ultimate facts and laws of the spiritual 
life, facts and law which persist substantially as they were* 

Certain great New Testament texts appear conjointly to 
cover all these fotur contentions* To men in general, and on all 
subjects, Christ declares that ** out of the heart proceed evil 
thot^ts,"' alongside of acts as heinous as murders, adtilteries, 
blasphemies ; and again that '" every idle word that men shall 
speak ** — assuredly, then, also every idle though at that men shall 
think — they shall give account thereof at the Judgment (St* 
Matt* XV* 19 ; "m. 36)* To the (doubtless many) men who are not 
aware that they are actually serving Christ in their heroic service 
of their suffering fellow-creatures, to men, then, who presumably 
do not at all know the historic Jesus or who do not perceive Him 
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to be the Christt CShmt the King says at the Judgment ** Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world* Inasmuch as ye have done 
these things unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me ** (St. Matt. xicv. 34^40). As to the governors, priests, 
soldiers, who have actually crucified Him, CSirist prays upon His 
cross, ** Father, forgive them, for they know not lAut thty do '' 
(St« Luke niii* 34). And as to the sceptical, superstitious and 
restlessly curious men of letters — men so vague and doubtful 
as to the nature of God Himself, as to have erected an altar 
inscribed '' To the Unknown God ''—St. Paul declares : ''Whom 
ye ignorantly worship. Him declare I unto you ** (Acts xvii. 23). 

And as to Heaven. A good and simple, yet somewhat dry 
and conventional Roman Catholic priest, a worker for many 
years among souls, told me one day, in a South of England 
town, of the sudden revelation of heists and depths of holiness 
that had just enveloped and enlarged his head and heart. He 
had been called, a few nights before, to a small pot-house in 
the outskirts of this largely fashionable town. And there, in a 
dreary little garret, lay, stricken down with sudden double 
pneumonia, an Irish young woman, twenty-eight years of age, 
doomed to die within an hour or two. A large fringe covered her 
forehead, and all the other externals were those of an average 
bannaid who had, at a public bar, served half-tipsy, coarsely- 
joking men, for some ten years or more. And she was still full 
of physical energy — of the physical craving for physical existence. 
Yet, as soon as she began to pour out her last and general con- 
fession, my informant felt, so he told me, a lively impulse to 
arise and to cast himself on the ground before her. For there, 
in her intention, lay one of the simple, strong, sweet saints of 
God at his feet. She told how deeply she desired to become as 
pure as possible for this grand grace, this glorious privilege, 
so full of peace, of now abandoning her still yotmg, vividly 
pulsing life, of placing it utterly within the hands of the God, 
of the Chr^ whom she loved so much, and who loved her so 
much more ; that this great gift, she humbly felt, would brii^ 
the grace of its full acceptance with it, and might help her to aid, 
with God and CSirist, the souls she loved so truly, the souls He 
loved so far more deeply than ever she herself could love them* 
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And she died soon after in a perfect raq;iCurt of joy^-tn a joy 
overflowings utterly sweetening all the wiffisty bitter floods of 
her pain* Now that is Supenumural* 

A young friend^ now bravely at Red Cross work in France, 
told me how, in her litde, thai sleepy Eiq^lish country town, 
a retired elderly sergeant, vrfio had fought throuj^ the Boer 
War, and who was now a quite average working man, told her 
the following eiq)erience of Us own* He was riding in the Trans* 
vaal, durii^ that strenuous campaignt with a small troop of 
cavalry along a road between two British posts* A Boer post 
in ambush fired upon the troop — he himself was hit and slid oflF 
his hofse ; the rest effected their escape to the near-by post, 
whence tlKy would bring him help* All galloped off thus, except 
a quite young lieutenant of ancient lineage, luxurious nurture, 
and, doubtless, largely inarticulate intelligence and conviction — 
an Eton lad, come straight out to the War* The lieutenant 
spnng from his horse, clasped the wounded man in his arms, 
and, as the Boers renewed their fire, shielded the sergeant widi 
his body* The volley took its effect on the young man ; a great 
gush of his blood streamed over his elderly charge* The sergeant 
saw that his rescuer was dying* ** Oh, how sad,'^ he said, ** dut 
you, just starting on a brilliant long life, should die thus for and 
instead of me — an elderly man of no special outlook or import* 
ance 1 ** The lieutenant turned a beaming countenance upon him : 
**Sadi What could be better I '' he ezdaimed, and fell back 
dead* That, again, is supernatural* 

And in both cases, the first with the eq>licit religious reference, 
the second with no such (at least spoken) explication— in every 
at all similar case — the roots, justifications and implications, 
at all adequate to such acts and dntpositions, are the Eternity, 
Reality, Sociality, and Self-giving Love which, original and folly 
active in God,are shared in a measure by man, when thus super- 
naturally touched and supematurally responsive — a little here 
below already ; more con4>letely and securely, indeed for ever, 
in Heaven* 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF CATHOLICISM^ 

It would be possible to treat this subject in one of three ways : 
I* Historically, as to where, when, how and why the term and 
idea of Catholicism arose, grew, was lived, and opposed* 2. Con- 
troversially or negatively, by examining the chief forms of real 
or supposed anti-Catholictsm* 3« By exhibiting the obvious 
characteristics of some one religious body now extant, or a sub- 
stance common to more than one body* But there are objections 
to all three ways — the first would be too long, the second would 
obscure the positive character of Catholicism, the last would be 
too exclusive* 

I propose, instead of any such one unbroken way and advance, 
to make various plunges, from different starting-points and sides, 
more or less in medias res, and down to the roots and foundations 
of the Catholic conviction ; and yet to make these pltmges all 
converge towards the elucidation of one oompiex of characteristics 
ever present in all fuller spiritual and religiotis life* I thus hope 
vividly to indicate, by the aid of such facts and experiences, the 
characteristics rightly termed Catholic which are implied and 
required by all such fuller life, and to make tis grasp and feel 
the essential conditions, the dangers, the necessity, and the 
greatness of such Catholicism* 

These pltmges shall be three, and shall each deal with some 
recent book or discussion : x* The Origin and Essence of 
Catholicism, G6ttingai# 191 z# by the Lutheran, Rudolf Sohm, 
a German lay canonist* a* The Letters of Mff. Luigi Puecher 
Passavalli, an Italian ecclesiastic of strong anti-Curialist views, 
published in Milan in zgzz* 3* Articles in La Semaine Sodale de 
Bordeaux-^ French lay philosopher's studies (Paris, 1909-10)* 



* An AddfCM to a G«cliettiig oi Young Men at Liddon Hotae, London, tn May, 
Z9X3. Rq;»int*d fom the LuUon Hmm Ooanono/ Paptr for July, 19x3* 
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Professor Sohm's Disseitation — the detailed historical correct- 
ness or inconectness of which does not oonceni us here — raises 
a deeply interesting question, and meets it in a strikingly simple 
and noble manner* He insists upon how great a mystery the 
appearance of a full-blown Catholic Chturch, already in die middle 
of the second Christian century, remains for the outlook of those 
scholars — still the all but totality of the German Protestant 
workers — who will make this conception and fact, of a sii^ 
lAiiversal Church, to result from the amalgamation of countless 
local Churches, previously independent of each other in theory 
and in practice, or from the usurpation by some one Churdi 
amongst these local Churches over against its fellow-Churches. 
And Sohm accotmts for the apparent strain suddenness of this 
hi^ fait accompUp by maintaim'ng that, from the first, "" where 
* two or three ' were assembled in the Spirit of Christ, there was, Y^ 
in the religious sense, the Chtuxh — always the same Church, 
the same Christendom, Ecdesia, life of humanity through Christ 
with God. The community of Christians in its local grouping 
is nothing as a local complex (GrSsie), for as a local complex 
it is religiously worthless. This commtmity is all that it is, only 
as the expression, the visible appearance, of an ctcamenkdl 
commtmity, of the reUghas complex (Grisse) of muversal (as 
Ignatius has it, of * Catholic *) Christendom. This commtmity is 
Church, Catholic Chufch, not Coi^^regation. . . • Hence, even 
in one and the same place, there can exist many Churches. For 
the smallest assembly of Christians is religiously equivalent to 
the greatest/' Thus the whole was previous to the parts, or 
from the first was operative within the parts, and constituted 
them ; it was not subsequent to the parts, and a mere sum-total 
of them. 

There was indeed, accordii^ to Sohm, a cfaai^ir— a profaand 
change, indeed deterioration, but not as regards the Catholicism, 
the tmity and universality of the Churdi. The diange was, \ 
simply, from one univerul, grace-impelled, purely voluntary^-p 
body, to one universal, legalist, Gonq>u]sory body. 

Whatever may be objected agunst diis view, it brings out 
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adnunbly, I tbtnk, what it is that attracts, and what it is that ,^ 
rq;>eb> die deeper idigbtis modem mind, in the gw P^ ur^^^^ 

and habits offered to it, wider die one term ** Catholicism/' 

And yet there is one all-pervading constituent in Sohm'is 
position which is, indeed, most intelligible, as a reaction against 
great contrary dangers, excesses and abuses, yet which, neverthe- 
less, militates against certain essential characteristics of a full and 
balanced Catholicism,— characteristics, at bottom, as necessary 
to it, and as attractive to the deeper religious modem mind, as 
are the unity and universality so finely apprehended by lum* 
Everywhere we can trace in Sohm's mind the operation of the 
antinomy : spirit of liberty, of religion, of Christ, then (in pre- 
cisely the same proportion) no legal forms or concepts, however 
intermittent and rudimentary; or legal forms and concepts, 
then (precisely so far) no spirit of liberty, of religion, of Christ* 
** It is impossible,** he says, ** that the Church, in the religious 
sense, can form a unity otherwise than by means of God, of 
£sdth, of the Spirit ; that is, the Church cannot fidrm a unity 
otherwise than religiously* & cannot be, at the same time, a 
legal, that is a corporative, tmity/' 

The divisible Qiurch thus exdadis the Visible Church ; and 
the Visible Chturch exdndes the Invisible Church* The very 
essence of Roman, t*e*, of false Catholicism, consists, according 
to Sohm, in the sheer identification of the Invisible with the 
Visible Church; and the essence of Lutheran, i*e*, of true 
Catholicism, consists, again according to Sohm, in the mutual 
exdusiveness of the Invisible and the Visible Church* 

Yet Sohm himself has to make many damaging admissions, as 
that ** in primitive Christianity guerally no distinction was made 
between Christendom and the Ptople of God, the Eodesia, 
present only for the eye of faith''; and again, '^already long 
before Luther the idea existed of an invisible Church of the 
predestined " (pp* za and 24)* 

Surely already this much suggests that Primitive Christians 
instinctively assumed some ordinary, indeed necessary, inter- 
connection between the Liviisible as a whole and the Visible as 
a whole, and that the reason why Sohm has to come so low down 
as Luther to find the first complete, formal and fundamental, 
mutual exclusion of each by the other, is that, in this matter, there 
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exists no such radical antagomsm between Prumtive Qnistiamty 
and early Catholic, indeed Mediaeval Omstianity, as Sohm tnes 
to find. Undoubtedly^ as he himself indicates, certain Cutiahst 
theobgtans of the Renaissance and Reformation times, €.g^ 
Cardinal Torquemada, dii attempt to elaborate and to impose j^. 
a system of sheer identification of the Visible and the InvmUr^'\^ 
Church ; and this is in contradiction with Primitive Chcisdanity* 
But so is Luther's insistence upon the mutual exclusion obtatntng 
between the Visible and the Invisible Church* 

Nothii^; indeed is more certain than that Roman Catholicnnn 
ronains to this hour, even in its strictest oflBdal definitions, hostile 
to, and assturedly incompatible with, such a sheer identifica- 
tion of the Visible and the Invisible Churdi* What otherwbe 
is, e.g*, the meaning of the doctrine of Invincible Ignorance, 
or of the £Ulibility of all excommtmications, or the still most 
orthodox principle : ** there are many members of the Visible 
Churdi vi4io are not members of the Invisible Chturch, and there 
are many members of the Invisible Church who are not members 
of the Visible Church ^^i Two principles and no more underlie,/ 
I think, all the Roman definitions in this matter : 

z« The Invisible, as a whole, is related to, is awakened by, 
and can and should (and does) variously permeate, the Visible as 
a whole — not only in the case of the Roman Catholic Church, 
or of Christianity generally, but, in their respective lesser d^;rees 
and other ways, also in the case of Judaism, and of the other 
religions* And 

2. So little is the Invisible as a whole unrelated to the Visible 
as a whole, that the full and balanced, the typical growth in 
religious depth and firuitfulness is nol a growdi away from the 
stimulations, occasions, concomitants, vehicles and eiqxressions 
of sense, and away from the frank admission of their operation, 
but, contrariwise, is a growth by means of, and into, an ever 
richer and wider sensible material, and into an ever wiser and 
more articulate placing, understanding and spiritualising of such 
means. Certainly Christianity » irredudbly incamaihnal ; and 
this its Incamadonalism is already half misunderstood, or half [^^^ 
suppressed, if it is taken to mean only a spirituality which, already \' 
fully possessed by souls outside of, and prior to, all sense stimu- 
lations and visible vehicles and forms, is then suaq>ly eq;iresaed 
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and handed on in such purely ^uritual ways* No : some such 
stiniulatxons, vehicles and forms are (upon the whol^ and in the 
Umg run) as truly required fully to awaken the religious life as 
they are to express it and to transmit it, when already fully 
aws^Kned* Sudi celebrated cases as the deaf-mute-blind girls, 
Laura Bridgeman and Rose Kellerman, indicate, plainly enough, 
that man's soul, whilst tmited to the body, remains, in the first 
instance, unawake even to God and to itself, until the psychic life 
IS aroused by sense stimulation, by the effective impact of the 
senstUe and visible upon man's mind and soul. 

But indeed — in a^te of George Fox and many another noble 
would-be Pure Ihteriorist — a simply invisible Church and 
-ileUgion does not exist amongst men* Fox and his friends are 
steeped in images and convictions that have grown up among^, 
that have been handed down by, concrete, historical men, and 
concrete, historical institutions and cultual acts* The ** Universal 
Reason,'' ''the Word," ''the Inner light," "the Universal 
Brotherhood," "the Bread of life," are all based upon 
some two thousand years of Jewish and Christian Church 
eiqperience, articulated in part by centtuies of Greek philosophical 
thought* 

What remains true is that the divisible is the central — is 
the heart of religion ; that the Visible can be so taken as to choke 
the Invisible ; that there are, amongst those who see too ex- 
clusively the Visible, fanatics who would declare the divisible 
to be coterminous and identical with the Visible, just as, amongst 
those who too exclusively apprehend the Invisible and the in- 
tolerableness of the foregoing abuse, there are enthusiasts so 
little aware of the history and implications of their convictions 
and of the constitution of our common human nature, as to seek 
an impossible and unchristian (because tmincamative and un- 
historical) simplification — an Invisible achieved outside of all 
contact with the Visible* 

Fortunately, however, both CtmaUstjnd Quaker find them- 
selves in a world, and are actually moved and determined by 
experiences and conceptions, much richer than the formal eaplidt 
theory or analysis of either party apprehends or fathoms ; and 
they are thus prevented, both from without and from within, 
from making too large, M*, too disastrotis, an experiment of that 
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whicfa, in tfadr fbnnulated positioos, is excessive and ezdusive — 
henoe^ not Catliolic* 

II 

The Capuchin Archbishop Passavalli is^ as we find him in ^ 
his letters^ stronger in spiritual insist than in philosophical^""^ 
analysts and theory, or than in balance and oonq>kteness of 
outlook* Thus his rejection of the definitions of the Vatican 
Council concerning Infallibility and the universal direct Magis- 
terium of the Pope, as incapable of reasonable supplementation 
or interpretation; his apparent inability to perceive the per- 
manent greatness and fruitfulness of ^omit voluntary self-<x>m- 
mitment to life-long continence on the part of the dei^; 
above all his later acceptance of a doctrine of successive earthly 
lives for human souls, surely indicate, in increasing degrees, a 
certain lack of balance and coherence* Nevertheless, ^hr^ 
interconnected chief difficulties, dangers, abuses, that dc^ the 
steps of every largely institutional religion wbthin the Tange o/ 
rdigian itsdf, are most vividly revealed in this striking corre- 
spondence; and any argument in favour of Catholicism (if 
and rightly conceived, as, of necessity, including a 
institutionalism) will have to meet the objections involved 
in such revelations* 

Mbnsignor Passavalli's first e]q>erience and conviction, then, 
concerns the profound attiSm&ent of Churchmen, especially 
of the Roman Curia, to temporal power, temporal riches, 
temporal prestige as such, and the irreconcilably unchristiaiv 
anti-Christian character of such attachment* He thirsts for the 
Churches 'Metachment from temporal possessions, and from 
all a£Eairs extraneous to the Apostolic ministry — a detachment 
which, to my mind,'' he adds, *' ought to be inexorable and 
abiding**' He laments that ** the txpetitnct that I have acquired, 
during many years, of the personnel of the Pontifical Curia has 
produced in me an unconquerable conviction that neper, never, 
to the very end of the world, will they consent to renounce 
Temporal Power — they will utilise every means (at one time 
public at another secret, at one time more violent at another 
less so) to repossess themselves of that Power at any and every 
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price/' And he speaks of ** this anti-national and anti-Christian ^ 
infltience/* 

The Archbishop's seoond..fionviction regards the large place 
actually assigned by Providence to the layman in the Church, 
— how God can and does use laymen to awaken priests as 
well as laymen to the Christian, the twi ce-born tem per^ and to 
the need of a continual renovation of their own souls and of 
alertness to the work of God — to the seekings after Him in the 
great world outside. And also this conviction is pierced by sad 
experience— -of how there is no recognised position or action 
of such a directly spiritual kind left to the layman in the Roman 
Church of to-day* 

And ^ijrjly Mt^gignnr Passavalli has the keen sense of how it 
is the Church's duty to welcome any and every religiotis light 
and grace manifesting itself outside of her visible botmds ; and 
yet how predominant has been, and is, amongst ecclesiastics, 
the contrary spirit — z spirit of suspicious, angry, oppressive 
— ^monopoly. 

^ Now the three difficulties and abuses, thus insisted on, are 
very real, very widespread, very deep* Yet it will be sufficient 
for our purpose if I briefly point out that they all three are 
so little the result of a weU-understood and genuine Catholi- 
cism, as to be, in reality, direct contradictions of it and to 
become impossible in proportion to the prevalence of such a 
Catholicism* 

For Catholicism is essentially a twice-born temper, a moving 
indeed into the visible and sublunar ; yet this, in order to raise 
this visible and sublunar to the invisible and transcendent, in 
order that, by such work and contact, CathoUdsm may itself 
awaken (more and more fully) to its own twioe-bom character, 
and in order again to move back and away from all the finite 
and temporal, to God the Infinite and Eternal* Thus, in pro- 
portion as the soul is truly Catholic, it will turn away with disgust 
from what, when taken as simply the final and full end, ever 
degrades and kills the soul* 

Catholicism, again, is essentially organic — the social body it 

aims at buildix^ up is constituted by the several groups of men, 

down indeed to the individual souls ; and to these groups and 

individuals it gives their special, characteristic functions and 

y 
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delicate, irreplaceable interactions* Only such a conception, as 
it is magnificently pictured by St* Paul, is truly Catholic* A 
monopoly of all influence — a monopoly also of consultation, ^ 
preparation, application — by the Clergy is as uncatholic as i^f 
every attempt to have no Qergy, no official heads, administrators, t 
teachers and formulators, and no hierarchical subordination* ' 
Li both cases we get impoverishment; whereas Catholicism 
is essentially balance, indusiveness, richness* 

And finally, Catholicism, in its deepest affinities and in its 
widest self-commitments, has always held and persistently holds 
the doctrine o f stages o f religious light, life and love, and of 
Christ in the Chturch as appealing to, and answered by, God in 
the World* The solemn, and utterly final, inclusion of the entire 
Jewish Old Testament in the Catholic Canon of Scripture, the 
large utilisation and incorporation of Greek Platonic philosophy" | 
in the Fourth Gospel, in the works of Justin Martyr and Qeme&t 
of Alexandria, on to even lai^ner absorptions of Produs by the 
Pseudo-Areopagite and of Aristotle by Aquinas, — the very 
accusation of Paganising so firequently brought against the 
Official Church, all prove this recognition of stages, or at least 
they all tend in this direction* At this point no more is required 
than that the full implications of this conduct, and above all 
that the generosity involved in the deepest and most delicate 
Christian spirit, shotdd persistently be realised and instinctively 
be applied* 

It is, however, easy and common to seek after an insuffident 
and tmcathoKc escape from this third grievance* We most of 
us appear still hatmted by the, stirely artificial, alternative which 
has so largdy, mote or less from the first, predominated amongst 
orthodox theologians : that ** God's grace and truth are given 
dther within (and by means of) the Roman Catholic, or within 
some other Christian Church, or within all the Christian 
Chttfches ; or such grace and truth is given entirdy outside of, 
quite unconnected with, any and every organisation, history, 
cult, directly by God Himself**' Yet nothing, on the contrary, 
is more obvious, at least to historically trained minds now, than 
that actual lift cries aloud for the doctrine of Cardinal Juan de 
Lugo— the Spanish Jesuit who taught theok^ in Rome from 
zfoi to 1641, who teaches in his de Fide, that the members of 
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the various Christiaii bodies or sects^ of the Jewish and Moham- 
medan communities, and of the heathen philosophical sdiools 
(he is thinking especially of the GraBco-Roman ones), iidx) achieve 
their salvation, do so, as a rule, simply by the action of the grao^ 



of God which aids their good faith instinctively to concentrate 
itself upon, and to practise, those elements in the worship and 
teaching of their respective sect, communion, school which are 
true and good and originally revealed by God* 

This principle is distinctly more Catholic than is the other 
view which would make the salvation of such souls something 
entirely extraneous to such institutionalism as may environ them ; 
indeed this principle is profoundly Catholic, is alone fully 
Catholic. For we thus admit indeed some light and life and love, 
some helps and heroisms, everywhere and at all times, whilst we 
equally insist upon endless diversities and degrees and stages 
of illumination, awakening, and love. And, above all, we insist 
that outside the Roman Catholic Church, or even outside any 
other Christian Body, indeed beyond the pale of Christianity 
and Judaism altogether, man, as a general rule, is still saved 
(in so far as he is saved at all) never indeed by his own, or by 
other men^s efforts and labours alone, yet also not by an abso^ 
lutely naked and utterly separate action upon his individtud^ 
mind and will by God alone ; that he is saved, here also, by God 
working with and in and through the senses of this soul's body, 
the powers of this soul's mind and will, and the varyingly ridi 
or poor history, society, institutions which (during centuries 
or millenniums before this soul's existence and throughout our 
most various humankind now around it) have experienced, 
articulated, and transmitted, and are at this moment more or 
less mediating, the touch, the light, the food of (Sod* Thtis only 
do we get a fully Catholic, because an organic, an incamatiomd 
conception, not only of the Catholic Church or even of Christi- 
anity, but, in their various seekings and stages, of every sort of 
religion, indeed of all spiritual life at all« 
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III 

The French philosopher, whose articles were collected to- 
gether under the title of Catholidsme Social et le Monophorisme, 
insists upon, and carefully develops, the doctrine of St. Augustine, 
the least naturalisti c of the Fathers, in his great exdamation : 
*'fec65"nos ad *fe, et inquietum est cor nostrum donee re- 
quiescat in Te/' And this development fully reveals the pro* 
foundly CathoUc, alone Catholic, doctrine that ^^the state of 
* pure nature ^ might, without doubt, have existed, but that, in 
fact, it does not exist, and that, in fact, it never has existed/' And 
he concludes — I slightly modify the grouping and range of his 
nomenclature — ** In the recent controversies we have, only too 
often, thous^t that only two alternatives are extant : on the 
one hand, the Immanentism so jtistly condemned by the Church, 
ixdiich makes the entire religious and Christian development 
to spring from below and from the obscure depths of the htmian 
conscience ; and on the other hand a doctrine which, from 
horror of that Immanentism, perceives nought except the gift 
from without, the revelation femiulated from above, — authority 
I addressing itself to a pure receptivity and a passive obedience/' 
Nevertheless ** the thesis according to which all, in Christi- 
anity, comes from without, extrimecos, from a^erence, is no less 
inexact than the thesis according to which all comes firom within, 
, from efferaiu. These false or incomplete doctrines— of simple 
afference or of simple Terence — we might call two kinds of 
monophorism; and to such nwnophorisms we must oppose and 
prefisr the doctrine of the double contribution — afference and 
efierenoe/' Thtis everywhere, within human souls, is there an 
unrest — a demand, which, at deepest, are of grace and divine, 
and ^diich are met and satisfied by graces, revelations from 
without, — a supply. Thtis the Jew, indeed the Moslem, the 
Brahmin, the Buddhist, even the Agnostic and the sincere 
Atheist, are being secretly solicited by grace within themselves 
to love and to practise whatsoever is good and true within their 
present commtmity or position, and, in various degrees, to wel- 
come, and to move on into, the fuller light and self-discovery 
offered to them from the greater fullness outside of themselves 
in the world of other soub and of other institutions* 
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And yet, even thus, we have not yet articulated, still less, 
resolved, the final twin difficulty of religion, which is thus put 
by Professor Troeltsch in his Gesammelte Sctiriften, VoK IL, a 
X913* ** The difficulty ** (concerning the relations between (Jf 
religion, especially Christianity, and the other complexes of 
life), ** lies in this, that the this-wcrld ends of our life bear the 
strict character of moral ends— -of ends claiming to be sought 
for their own sakes, up to the sacrifice of our natural happiness 
— ^but that they lie within this world and depend upon certain 
historical complexes which spring from the physical and psychical 
nature of man and which dominate his earthly hori^oon* In face 
of these ends, the super-world end signifies an entirely different 
orientatation and a jealous tension against the competition of 
those this-world ends. This state of things has obtained since 
a Christian Ethic began to make some kind of home for itself 
in this visible world, and it is this state of things which called 
forth the heavy crises of ancient Christendom. The revolt of 
Montanism and the repugnance to science are the dearest 
symptoms of those crises. Later on, a compromise was formed, 
which persisted till the arising of the free modem national 
civilisations. But since then there has arisen the modem culture, 
partly under the influence of the classical world, now liberated 
from ecclesiastical tutelage, partly out of special and original 
strug^es. The specific character of this culture consists precisely 
in maintaining, alongside of the religious end, the this*world 
ends, and in recognising these latter ends as ends in themselves. 
And just in this combination consist the richness, the breadth 
and the freedom, but also the painful interior tensions and the 
difficult problems of this civilisation. Politics, Sociology, Sexual 
Ethics, Technology, Science, Art, Esthetics : they all go their 
own way, and construct independently their own ideals from 
out of their own several conditions of existence and their own 
historical developments. The Christian Ethic finds these several 
disciplines all fully extant as independent ends, each with its 
own logic and autonomous action upon real life, and as objects 
of so many specific sciences ; and it possesses, with regard to 
them, at most the means of accommodation and of regulation, 
but not of a construction proceeding independently from itself*'^ 
** It is simply impossible to treat these ends and their pursuit as 
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mere natural forms of existence* As we have to recognise, in 
Christian Ethics, the rule of an objective other-world religious 
end, so also must we recognise frankly and fully, in these ends 
of civilisation, this-world moral ends of a strictly objective 
character/^ 

Let us note here, three things, and with them conclude our 
entire study* ""**^ 

There can, to-day less than ever, be any question of abandon- 
ing this magnificent sense of the Traxisoendent and Infinite, 
and of the Immanent and Redemptive light, life. Love, God ; 
of levelling down to sheer naturalism — that dreary impossibility, 
or even simply to the once-born stage of religion* We must 
have the Real God, and we must have the Real Girist, the Real 
Church* We require, then, not Agnosticism, not non-religious 
Ethic, not even Unitarianism, not Quakerism* We must have 
Catholicism, God in man, and man conscious of sin and sorrow ; 
nature in grace, and grace in nature ; the Infinite and Spaceless 
in Time and Space ; spirit in the body — the body, the stimulator 
and spring-board, the material and training ground, of spirit* 
And whatever may be the obscurities, complications, difficulties 
of the enterprise, we simply must persist in it — we must strive 
to awaken and utilise every stage and range of genuine life, with 
its special characteristics, in its right place and degree, for the 
calling into full action of all the rest* But such an insistent, 
pertinacious organic trend is Catholicism* 

And next, this Catholicism, with a most delicate, difficult 
alertness and selflessness, will have to be truly uicamational — 
that is, it will have to recog^iise, respect, love, and protect con- 
tinually, not only the less full and less articulate stages of grace, 
in the other religions and in all they possess of what is true, 
but it will have to recognise, respect, love and protect also the 
non-religious levels and complexes of life, as also conung fix>m 
God, as occasions, materials, stimulations, necessary for us men 
towards the development of our complete humanity, and especi- 
ally also of our religion* There must at no time be any question 
of eUminating or weakening the transcendental, other-world, 
God-ward, recoUective movement; it, on the contrary, will 
have, as keenly and penetratingly as ever, to be the great sheet- 
anchor of our souls and the great root of the self-identity of the 
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Catholic religion and of its world-conquering peace. We shall 
only, in our other movement — in the out-going, the world-ward, 
the incamational movement, have, far more keenly than men 
were able to realise in the past, to be attentive, active, observant, 
hospitable, there also — not merely with the sense of doing good, 
or with the wish directly to find or to introduce religious facts 
and categories, but especially with the conviction that these 
various stages and ranges, each and all, come from God, possess 
their own immanent laws and conditions of existence and growth, 
and deserve our love and service in this their nature and develop- 
ment* We shall feel sure that they will, in the long run, benefit 
(often in the most uneiqpected but most real ways) regions of 
life apparently far apart from them, and especially will aid 
religion, the deepest life of all. And in so doing we shall be 
Catholic, that is rich — more rich, in the world-ward movement, 
than men could be in the past : what a gain for mankind and for 
Catholicism 1 

And lastly, our Catholicism will, owing to this its greater 
awakeness, this its increased delicacy and sensitiveness of interior 
organisation and incamationalism, acquire a great increase in 
the probing character of the Cross, of purification, of tension, 
contradiction, suspense^ — since these will now be found more 
fully also in precisely what it loves most^— in the evidences and 
symmetry of theology, and in the ready and assured application 
of religion itself. For not only has the religious man now, in 
one of his two necessary movements of soul, to be, and to keep 
Imnself, awake to ranges and comple^^es of life and reality domin- 
ated by laws and affinities other than those obtaining in religion. 
But, if he is notja^Ketist^btu^Catho}^ he will have to continue 
to utilise, to appeal to, strictly to require, history, philosophy, 
sociology, art for religion itself : yet he will have, in appealing 
to them, and in so far as he thus appeals, to abide, not by the 
tests of religion, still less by any impatience of his own, but 
simply by the proofs special to these several complexes of reality 
and Imowledge* 

Let us vividly realise that, although Catholicism has held and 

taught a considerable number of religious truths as so many 

^rfectual happenings, yet that it has ever so taught them — thus, 

\as factual happenings, — not on the ground of intuition but of 
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historical evidence — i.e., it has, for its historical element, always 
appealed to historical documents. And indeed an abiding nucleus 
of factual happenings is essential to Catholicism, as Christian, 
as incamational* But Catholicism — its essence which we are 
here studying — is directly bound up only with the persistent 
existence of some such nucleus, and with the persistent openness 
of the historical appeal and the real cogency of the historical ^^ 
proofs ; whereas Catholicism in its essence is only indirectlyTTu 
only conditionally, bound up with the factual character of all 
and every truth long held to be not only a spiritual truth but 
also a factual happening* And thot^h the great central figure — 
Our Lord, and the main outlines of His life and teaching, death 
and apparitions — require, for the integrity of Catholicism, to be 
not only spiritual truths but factual happenings, it does not 
follow that the same is necessarily the case with every truth and 
doctrine concerning Him* Certainly the Descent into Hell is 
now conceived, by all educated Oiristians, in spite of their 
continuous acceptance of its truth and importance, — it stands 
in the Apostles* Creed, — not in the directly, simply factual way 
in which it was understood in early times* As I take the relations 
between the Visible and the Invisible Church, so also do I take. 
the relations between the Factual and the Doctrinal to be ndtheKp 
relations of sheer co-extension nor, still less, relations of even T 
possible sheer antagonism or sheer mutual exclusion* On the ^ 
contrary : some, a very real, an operative, relation exists between 
the Visible and the Invisible Church, and between the Factual 
and the Doctrinal* And indeed we know that actual life persists 
in furnishing us with the basis for such a double conviction ; — 
that is, we know that some amount of Visible Organisation and 
of Factual Happening remains, and persists in connection with 
Invisible Reality in both cases, beyond reasonable challenge to 
this hour* Above all, we know that God exists and that He will 
continue to operate within those other complexes — history, 
philosophy, art, as well as within the deepest of all complexes, 
religion* 

It is God we believe in, it is God we trust* Without His 
reality, and without faith in His reality, the world around us and 
within us is confusion and dismay* But God is — the all^per- 
vading sustainer, the initiator of all light and life and love* And 
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Catholidsm apprehends, lives, and loves Him thus— universal, 
but in different stages and degrees ; simple, but in overflowing 
richness; and the Supreme Reality, but self-limited and divinely 
respectful of the liberty given by Himself even when and where 
such liberty is used against Him* Gk)d slowly levels upwards, 
and Catholicism affirms, loves, encourages these various levels 
and their slow purification and elevation by and towards God, 
their one origin and universal home* 
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THE 

CONVICTIONS COMMON TO CATHOLICISM 

AND PROTESTANTISM^ 

It is an honour for a convinced Roman Catholic student to 
be asked to speak in the company of highly distinguished Pro- 
testant scholars, concerning the positions and implications of 
the Catholic doctrines, when these doctrines are confronted with 
those of the Protestant outlook. I propose, first, to indicate the 
chief difficulties of my task, the range and method I propose 
to give to it, and certain points which I shall assume throughout* 
I will next describe the convictions common in the past to 
Catholicism and Protestantism* And I will conclude with the 
points which I believe to be in process of acceptance for the 
future. 



The difficulties of my task, even were a long volume 
allotted to it, are many and profound, for it is notorious that 
Protestantism, as such, has always been fissiparom — a spirit or 
principle or doctrine prolific, among other things, of divisions 
down almost to so many individual minds* Hence it is well- 
nigh impossible, for either Protestant or Catholic, to reach a 
definition or delimitation of Protestantism acceptable to all 
Protestants ; and, indeed, for one's own mind, the diversittes 
even among the larger and more permanent groupings and cur- 
rents that daim the title raise perplexing questions as to what 
varieties, to the right or to the Idft, still belong to Ptoti 
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I take the great successive variattons of Protestantism to be 
_jatff^ The fiiat stsigit, daring and inexperienced^ yet deeply 
instructive, is chiefly represented by Luther during his first 
three years of protest (15x7-00); but it is better to extend 
it beyond the Anabaptist catastrophe of Mfinster (xS34# 1535) 
to the religious peace of Augsburg (1555), indeed to about 1560 
— the deaths of Melandithon and Calvin, and the approbation 
of the Jesuits* The ngssB^ stage yields a century and a half of 
mostly conservative consolidation, during which large parts of the 
practice and convictions of the old Church are bit by bit resumed; 
but generally with only a heightened denunciation of Rome, and 
certainly with little consciousness of the provenance of these 
resumptions* The tt^rd^ stage covers the eighteenth century, 
with its levelling down and emptying out of the religious con- 
viction and life* And the fiouxtl), last period, still in progress, 
approximately begins with Kant, continttes as the Romantic 
movenoent and the Idealist philosophy, and (in spite of the pro- 
foundly Naturalistic reaction in the Europe of the middle of 
the last century) represents, upon the whole increasingly, a deep- 
lying historic and eirenic sense — a struggle after a due compre- 
hension of man's entire past, and of the positions of each man's 
present adversaries* Here I shall take practically only the first 
stage and the last* 

As to the simultaneous diversities, we have to decide whether 
all, or which, are to be included in our conception of Pro- 
testantism* It is obvious that the great organised bodies of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, the latter including ZwingUanism, 
form the staple of Protestantism* Again, roughly one-half oif 
Anglicanism is, historically, Protestant, indeed Calvinist* But 
are the Anabaptists Protestants^ And, still more, are the 
Sodnians such< If the essence of Protestantism consist in / 
protestation, the Sodnians will be more thorough Protestants/ 
than any High-church Lutheran or Anglican can ever possibly 
be* Even the purely Immanentist conception of religion, which 
empties it of every non-human objective content, appeals, \/ 
through such able representatives as Dr* Paul Natorp, to^^ 
sayings of Luther and to one whole side of the Protestant 
movement, as proving its right to figure as the residuary legatee 
of Protestantism* } 
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I believe it will be more equitable and more fruitful to measure 
Protestantism not simply, or even primarily, by the range of its 
protests or negations, but to accept, as kurgely operative, the 
obviously sincere intention of Luther, and of Calvin, and even 
of Zwingli, to abide by the Christian Church and creeds of the 
first five centuries. We thus jgliminate jhe hm aanentist move- 
ment as a whole, and we take f^e^^SqqjuS^movementas primarily 
an emphasising and development, not of Protestantism, but of y 
the colder and more purely intellectual elements of the Renais- ^ 
sance current. And the Anabaptist movement, and various 
other sects and groups not belon^g"io one of the great church 
organisations, we shall take as largely Protestant, although, in 
considerable part, they are a continuation or revival of late 
mediaeval movements* 

On the side of the Roman Catholic Church we need hardly 
attend to the simultaneous variations, since these, whatever their 
depth and rai^e, are always held (where the appurtenance to 
the Church is seriously recognised) as diversities well within one 
great oonmion life and trainii^-school ; but the chief successive 
developments, which it can variously claim or admit as its own, 
require undoubtedly to be borne in mind. I take them to be 

eis^t« 

The first period, of the New Testament and the Apostolic 
Fathersjreaches to about AJ>. z6o ; the ^g cond , of the apologists. 
Fathers, and great councils, to about A J>. 500 ; and the Aird 
period, the welter of the Teutonic migrations, ends the Ol3 
World with the coronation of Charlemagne in AJ). 800. 

The fourth period, in action to about aj>* 1340, in speculation 
largely up to 1274, indeed up to zjoo— the Middle Ages at 
their best — achieves a differentiation, and yet a connexion and 
equilibrium, between the State and the Church, reason and faith, 
liberty and authority, this world and the next. And the Jifitfa^ 
period, up to about AJ>« 1500, dissolves the mediaeval synthesis 
by the apparently overwhelming triumph of the claims to direct 
universal, spiritual-temporal sovereignty of various of these later 
popes, and the ominously rapid devefepment of an opposition 
even to the abidingly central, spiritual truth and rights of the^ 
Church. These two centuries achieve the divorce, in maai^ 
minds, between reason and faith. State and Churcm 
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liberty and authority* Oc^xo^jht English Franciscan, is prob- 
ably the most typical representative of this universal disintegra- 
tion, philosophical scepticism, and sh egr voh'tional religion* 

The sixth period inaugurates the modem ^era, from the 
revolution of Protestantism up to the eighteenth century, and 
is dominated by the Council of Trent — a period less rich, 
generotis, and spontaneous than the early Middle Ages, yet 
which nobly eliminated, once for all, the danger of Roman 
Catholic enslavement to the Occamist conception* The seventh 
period, the eighteenth century, is, for Roman Catholicism as 
well as for Protestantism, largely a time of stagnation and decline ; 
while the eighth period* in which we still live, shows a remark- 
able renaissance of Catholic principles also among the finest 
Protestant minds, often where these minds still consider them- 
selves irreconcilably anti-Roman* 

Of these eight periods I will bear in mind especially the first, 
the New Testament period ; the fourth and fifth — the great early 
and the decadent late Middle Ages ; and the eighth, our own 
storm-tossed age* 

I will assume four points throughout what follows* First, 
the Reformation was (largely for its leaders, and still ^Sre 
largely for their immediate recruits) a revolution* We may think 
the movement to have been inevitable ; but a revolution, and 
not simply a reform, it most undoubtedly was* And if it really 
was a just and wise and generous revolution it was indeed a 
ren — a most rare exception among such upheavals* 
? econ3l y, within the limits indicated above. Protestantism was 
a religiotis, a Christian movement* The great Benedictines of 
the Congregation of St* Maur, the chief fotmders of modem 
historical science, always called Protestants ''our separated 
brethren '^ ; I will treat them here as such* Thirdly, Protes- 
tantism (at least incidentally, in the long run, ^andconjointly 
with other forces) brought considerable and very necessary 
liberation from certain downright abuses, excesses, or one- 
sidednesses in the latter S£ddle-Age practice and outlook, 
especially in two directions* The magnificent efforts of the Popes 
during the earlier Middle Ages, for the liberty of the Church, 
as the organism for the abiding life, in face of the State, as 
the oi^;anisation for the temporal life, were succeeded by 
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the policies of an Innocent IV* and Boniface VIII.^ which 
largely ignored, or directly subordinated, the really di£Bsrent 
rights specific to the State. The flagrant abuses of the ** pro- 
visions/* the oppressions of the Inquisition, the sometimes 
nobly used but always mizedly operative deposing power, and 
similar complications, appeared to many minds as ineradicable 
except by a full breach with the papal power. And in science 
and scholarship, turned chiefly earthward by the Renaissance, 
a wider patience and welcome for things new and strange, 
than was often accorded by those chturchmen who ren:iained 
definitely religious, had become necessary, unless the non- 
religious side of life was to be gravely crippled, and religion 
itself was, indirectly, to lose much of its vigotir and appeal. But 
fourthly, nothing of all this decides whether Protestantism itself 
brings us a truly adequate conception and practice of these 
difl&cult matters; and, still less, whether Protestantism itself 
constitutes a truly deeper religion, or has succeeded in capturing 
for itself the richness and resourcefulness of the old faith. 
Certainly the Lutheran and Anglican general reduction of the vy 
Church to a mere department of the State is a sorry derelictionr^ 
of an essential attribute of developed religion ; while Protestant 
bibliolatry has actually much hampered, first, geology and, later. 
Biblical criticism. And as to the depth and delicacy, wisdom 
and passion, of religion itself, there assuredly still or again 
exist not a few religiously ripe Protestants, who instinctively 
perceive how large is the store of these dearest of treasures, cf 
a quite specific, tmique, quality, which remain, still uncaptured, 
in the hands of the Roman Catholic Church. " '^ 



II 

I take the points common in the past to Catholicism and 
Protestantism (taken within the limits fixed above) to b ejrix. _ 

'irst^ the essential Givenness of Religion. This characteristic 
was perceived, even one-sidedly, by the Early Great Protestant 
Leaders, especially by Luther and Calvin. Religion is here felt 
intensely as the work of God and as the witness of His presence 
and spirit. S econdl y, this givenness appears in the Society of 
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Believers, or at least of the predestined — the particular soul is 
awakened within, or into, or by, this pre-existing society* The 
mystical, indeed the subconscious, element is thus apprehended 
here, and gives fundamental significance to infant baptism, and 
to its tenacious retention by Luther and Calvin. TT tffdly^ there 
is the keen sense of the Historical, concrete, contingent, unique 
Character of the Jewish-Christian Revelation. This is especially 
marked in Luther^s even excessive insistence upon the necessity 
of knowledge of the historic Christ, and in Calvin's emphasis 
on the QQ32enant character of religion. 

The Protestant Non-Conformists in part contribute the follow- 
ing three, largely contrary, common points, (i) Religion is a 
Work of Man — a deliberate, lifelong, methodical renundation-i' 
and self-disdpline. It is thus not only a gift and a faith, but also 
an effort and a labour. This is doubtless the deepest meaning 
of the insistence upon adult baptism. The fully consdous, 
deliberately ascetical element of Christianity, its detachment 
from the world, appears here with force and vehemence, even 
though mostly without any sense of afiSnity to the Catholic, 
monastic celibate ideal, and, indeed, mostly with an angry 
prejudice against this form of ascetidsm. (2) Man even in his 
present earthly condition can, through God's grace, attain in this 
work on himself to a Real, not an imputed. Sanctity, and can so 
attain as a special manifestation of God's power (which thus 
achieves more than any covering up of sinfulness) and of God's 
truthfulness (Who cannot consider the soul holy which still i^ 
harbours aught that is unholy). Of the early Protestant sects 
only the varieties and individuals of a pre-Reformation spiritual 
descent appear to have held views of this kind ; but later on 
these positions were systematically developed, even alongside 
of other doctrines of an intensely ^*^'^aTl "^^^ anti-Roman kind, 
by the Sodety of Friends, and, less picturesquely, but here 
associated with teachings of a more or less Catholic kind, by 
John Wesley and a considerable proportion of his followers. 
And (3) the Chtirch isj ^ge.; the Visible Sodety of Believers is 
distinct from, and^^penaent of, the State. Ludier soon ceased 
to percdve this point ; Calvin aimed at it to the end, but largely 
indirectly; Anglicans did not widely apprehend it tmtil the 

times of King Charles I. But the Ptotestant Non-Conformist 
z* 
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I, especially the Anabaptists and Baptists, and the Inde- 
pendents (Congregationalists), have nobly and oostingly held 
this essential conviction from the first, though mostly with an 
ever keener antagonism to all Episcopal, and especially 
Church Government, as but a still more oppressive intrusion 
of (at bottom) State power within the domain of the rel^ous 
conscience. 

Thus we have t ^x^ points common to the Church-type of 
Protestantism and C^olidsm as world-seeking, as the rel^ous 
society which mingles with and moulds the non-religious 
associations of human life, and practises the maximum of that 
attachment which all rel^ous soub must practise a little ; and 
three points common to the Sect-type and the same Catholicism 
as world-fleeing, as a school of solitude, wherein single heroic 
souls learn to practise a maTimum of that detachmnU vAddkt 
all religious souls must practise a little* 



III 

Now the unchecked effect in the direction of an approxi- 
mation to Catholicism, whidi is certainly involved in the above 
8ix Catholic positions at work in Protestantism, will be attained 
only by the full and widespread acceptance of certain further 
common points, which are now assuredly in process of recogni- 
tion, largely newly among Protestants and in part afresh or more 
consciously among Catholics* 

Krst, Luther's own later accotmt (1590 onward) of his own 
earEinr^monastic experiences and of die teachii^ and spirit of 
the religious orders and oflBdal church of his Protestant days 
(1505-17) is predominantly a legend* Denifle's Lather mi 
Lathertham (1904-9), in spite of its tmpleasing polemical 
vehemence and of its weak imputations of conscious tmtruthful- 
ness, has undoubtedly proved this up to the hilt* But if so, even 
so largely frdr-minded an account as Dr* T* M* Lindsa/s 
History of the Reformation (2907) still falls short of 
fullness of the facts* For Lindsay still foUows Luther^s own 
later account of his own earlier self, and thus retains the figtire 
of the early Luther who then probed the depths of Jewish 
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legalism and popish, monastic self-righteousness, and whose 
sensitively Christian soul then ended its self-torture only when 
it discovered, entirely alone, the meaning of ** the justice of 
God ** as proclaimed by St« Paul. And Lindsay still only praises 
the domestic, popular religion and hymns of the mediaeval 
Church, as part sources of Luther's discoveries as to the absolute 
need of grace and the prevenience of grace, and as to the measure 
of Christian perfection consisting simply in the love of God and 
the love of man. Against all this, the traditional Protestant 
presentation, Denifle gives countless quotations from letters by, 
and descriptions of, Luther during his convent days ; from the 
rules and offioe-boc4E5 of the Augustinian Eremites of Lutherls 
time and monastery, and from some sixty prominent doctors of 
the Church from about AJ>* 370 to 1474 and on to Luther as 
official Augustinian lecturer himself, which demonstrate the 
contrary on each count. No, and again no; these last mediaevalt 
times were not bereft of deeply spiritual and Christian official \ 
teaching in chturch and convent, and justice now requires that 1 
we aU frankly admit this simple fact, which, after all, need not/ 
break the heart of anyone* 

Seooju My, it is strange and pathetic, to any modem Biblical 
scholar, to note Luther's unawareness of the contrast between 
the Synoptic Gospels and St. Paul. Evtnbis Liberty of a Christian 
Man (1590), deservedly held to be the mellowest of his Protes- / 
tant writings, quotes St. Paul as against the three Synoptists'W'^ 
in a proportion of (roughly) ten to one ; and even these few 
Synoptic quotations do not touch the points raised by the severe 
antithesis between faith and works so dear to St. Paul, in his 
systematic polemical mood — an antithesis so little present in the 
Synoptists. Luther thus forgets (and only thus can forget) how 
Jesus first advises the rich young man to ktep all the Command- 
ments, and then, assured that they had been kept, reconmiends 
the youth, if he would be perfect, to go and sell aU things and 
follow Jestis — that he will thus have treasure in Heaven. Here 
are Luther's three bugbears all tog ether : good works, works 
of supererogation, ment and reward — three detestable, s] 



cally Jewish notions, yet somehow notions prominent in the 
actual words of Jesus. And so, again, Luther can forget, and does 
forget, the movement characteristic of our Lord in appointing 
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the apostles* It is Our Lord Hixnself, the One, who here 
picks out certain twelve, and appoints one of them the head. 
It is to these twelve, and not to any and every Christian, that 
He says : ** He that heareth you heaceth me, and he that 
despiseth you despiseth me/' The tmiversal priesthood of all 

lievers is doubtless, in some sense, true. But in the Synoptics 
Our Lord confers certain intrinsic powers only upon a few; 
the fruits, but not the roots, are to be shared by all. And, 
finally, the act of conversion appears in the Synoptics as an 
active turning on the part of the soul, as is the case throughout 
the great Hebrew prophets. The true translation is not ** Unless 
ye be converted,^' but ** Unless ye turn/' Of course, all such . 
human activity appears as anticipated, rendered possible, and 
sustained by God's action* But the one action does not exclude 
the other ; and Luther has here also still further emphasised 
a point in St. Paul which assuredly requires no such heightening* 

Tjjixdly, we know well how great and permanent was the 
debt of L uther to Occam* Now Occam is profoundly atomferic 
in his conception ofHuman :^aety, the State, and the Church 
— these complexes are all for him simply sum-totals of the self- 
contained individuals who compose them* And, again, he is 
pmfftiinr^[Y ajmf«tic ^^ his theory of knowledge ; only by a leap 
of despair of the will, not with any activity of the intelligence, 
does man attain to faith, even as to the existence, the unity, and 
the moral character of God* The Commandments of God, which 
the greatest of the prophets and rabbis, which again Aquinas 
had magnificently propounded as expressions of Gcd's own v. 
unalterable nattur, have here become purely arbitrary enact-^ 
ments* Any well-informed Roman Catholic is thus bound to 
have some patience with the persistence of such philosophical 
< prejudices among most of the Reformers, since such views were 
largely difi(used in the Church during the Catholic youth of 
these Protestant Reformers* But the views here indicated are 
not the views of the Middle Ages at their best ; and this, the 
Golden Middle Age, was practically unknown, not only to Luther 
and Calvin, but even to Erasmus and Sir Thomas More* Such 
great Protestant scholars as the Germans von Gierke and Troeltsch, / 
and the Englishmen F* W* Maitland and A* L* Smith, haveJ 
of recent years, worked hard and well to awaken men to the! 
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grandeur of those earlier views, and doubtless their labours will^ 
increasingly prevail* 

Fourth lvt the psychology of Luther, and indeed more or less 
of the^ole specifically Protestant position, is explicable only 
as the work of men who were attempting to strengthen religion, v^ 
and who nevertheless were, at the same time, struggling ta^-HT" 
escape from some of its abiding needs and laws, on account of 
certain complications and abuses which had grown around these 
needs and laws. Thus the point specially dear to Luther and 
his followers, that the act and life of faith have nothing to do, 
in their generation, with the senses, although, once faith is 
awakened, there is no harm in expressing this pure spirituality/ 
in symbols of sense, is, objectively, a doctrinaire one-sidedness* 
I kiss my child not only because I love it ; I kiss it also in order 
to love it. A religious picture not only expresses my awakened 
faith ; it is a help to my faith's awakening* And the whole 
doctrine of the Incarnation, of any and every condescension of 
God toward man — man so essentially body as well as mind — is 
against any such ** putt ** spirituality. Great as doubtless has 
Ibeen the Synagogue, yet the Temple services were not for 
nothing ; and, great as Judaism with the Synagogue has been, 
Judaism with both Synagogue and Temple would have been 
I more complete. And it is not magic, but a sheer fact traceable 
throughout our many-sided Ufe, that we often grow, mentally 
and spiritually, almost solely by the stimulation of our senses or 
almost solely by the activity of other minds. Magic begins only \\ 
when and where things physical are taken to effect spirituJTu' 
results apart altogether from minds transmitting or receiving. ^ 
It is doubtless the fear of priestly power and its intrusion into 
politics which has determined (from, say, Wyclif, until now) 
this quite unphilosophical ** magic '" scare among so many 
Protestants. 

And,^^hly, there is a side of Luther, and of not a few among 
the vanous I^testant bodies, which distinctly overemphasises 
the simply formal side of the moral and spiritual life. Sincerity, 
conscientiousness, fidelity to our light, the not forcing of others 
beyond what they can see, and the not pretending ourselves to 
see more or other than we can succeed in seeing : all these are, 
doubtless, good and necessary things. Yet not all these things put 
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together reach to the central religious work and problems* We 

have not only to remain faithful towards our own extant standards, 
but we have to grow adequate concerning that abundant, many- 
sided, rich life of nature, of other nainds, and of other spirits, 
I which lies all around us and invites us continually, not only to 
learn new facts, but to learn new worlds, indeed to acquire new 
methods for apprehending, and new systems for ordering them* 
And both t he Stoics a«r! jf'at| ^ are here hopelessly ttimtflFirf ^nt. 
We all greatly require criticism, stimulation, reprooi, oi our fflflSt 
intimate and cherished convictions; and it is otur reciprocal 
duty, with tact and restraint, to try to serve our fellows similarly* 
Hegel, perhaps most probingly among all Protestant philosophers, 
has exposed in general this impoverishing formalism of Kant 
'' the Philosopher of Protestantism/' But I believe the true 
scheme, as concerns religion, to have been best developed by 
Cardinal Juan de Lugo, the Spanish Jesuit, who wrote in Rome 
under the eyes of Pbpe Urban VIIL, at the end of the seventeenth 
\ century* Qe^Lugo first lays down that, according to Catholic 
I doctrine, God gives light, sufficient for its salvation, to every 
/ soul that attains to the use of reason in this life* I& next asks, 
/ What is the ordinary method by which God offers and renders 
possible this salvation^ And he answers that, though God 
doubtless can work moral miracles, these do not appear to be 
the rule, and are not in strictness necessary; that the human 
soul, in all times and places, has a certain natural affinity for, 
and need of, truth ; and again, that the various philosophical 
schools and religious bodies throughout mankind all contain 
and hand down, amid various degrees of human error and dis- 
tortion, some truth, some gleams and elements of divine truth* 
Now what happens as a rule is simply this : the soul that in 
good faith seeks God, His truth and love, concentrates its 
attention, under the influence of grace, upon these elements 
of truth, be they many or few, which are offered to it in the sacred 
books and religious schools and assemblies of the Church, Sect, 
or Philosophy in which it has been brought up* It feeds upon 
these elements, the others are simply passed by; and divine 
grace, tmder cover of these elements, feeds and saves this soul* 
I submit that this view admirably j^gmbmes a sease^ofjgan's 
profound need of tradition, institution^ ^trarnmg,^ with full 
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justice to the importance of the dispositiotis and acts of the 
individual soul, and, above all, with a keen sense of the need of 
special graces o&ttd by God to the several souls* And such a 
view in no way levels down or damps the missionary ardour* 
Buddhism does not become equal to Mohammedanism, nor 
Mohammedanism to Judaism, nor Platonism to Christianity, 
nor Socinianism, or even Lutheranism, to Catholicism* It 
merely claims that everywhere there is some truth ; that this 
truth comes originally from God ; and that this truth, great 
or little, is usually mediated to the sotd, neither by a spiritual 
miracle nor by the sheer efforts of individuals, but by traditions, 
schools and churches* We thus attain an outlook, generous, rich, 
elastic; yet abo graduated, positive, unitary, and truly Catholic* 
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10 

INSTITUTIONAL CHRISTIANITY 

OR 

THE CHURCH, ITS NATURE AND NECESSITY^ 

When, as a child and lad, I was taken, for our summer holiday 
and bathing, from Brussels to Ostend, I used to be impressed, 
ever more as the years went by, with how, the nearer we came 
to the sea and to its salt landward breezes, the more did the 
trees bend away from these blasts. These trees stood there per- 
manently fixed in every kind of tumatural, fleeing or defiant, 
attitude and angle* Only after I had passed these perturbing 
effects and tolls of the sea, would I reach, and would I for weeks 
and weeks admire, this same wide sea, now found to be in itself 
so life-giving and so hospitable — a part of the great ocean encom- 
passing the world* Those trees and that sea have remained with 
me, for over half a century, as a vivid image of the effect of the 
Chttrch — be it the fact of the Church, or the fancies concerning 
the Church — upon large masses of modem men* In the follow- 
ing address I propose to follow the same order as that of my 
childish experiences* I will first describe the positions frequently 
attempted, though mostly in combinations of two or three, by 
those who fear the Churdi or the Churches, and who thus strive 
to find or to create operative substitutes for these despised or 
dreaded bodies* I will next try to define the chief causes which 
(apart from individual peculiarities or obviotis perversities) are 
more or less at work in all such substitutions* I will, thirdly, 
indicate the still larger evidences for the abiding need, the strict 
irreplaceableness of the Church, notwithstanding all that de 
facto opposition, indeed even notwithstanding the understand- 
ableness, the partial justification, of that opposition* And I will 

* An Addfess delivefcd in London to the Bncutive Committct of the BritiBh 
bfancfaes of the Chrtstian Student Movanent, October, zgzS* 
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end ^th certain rules which I believe readily to spring from the 
situation as we have found it to exist by our first three investiga- 
tions* Here I will only add two warnings* For one thing, I am 
addressing throughout only definite believers in a Personal God 
and a persistent Providence, and again only those who deliber- 
ately recognise in the Person, Teaching and Spirit of the earthly 
Jesus and the Heavenly Christ the supreme revelation of that 
Personal God and of man's ways to Him. And, for a second thing, 
I beg my hearers to be patient for a little with the ambiguity 
involved in the apparently synonymous or alternative use of 
the terms '' Church ** and ** Churches/' I believe that the 
sheer facts and necessary implications of the three first sets of 
arguments will clear up this complexity, gradually indeed but 
very surely, for and at the end* 



If we take the substitutes offered to mankind for a Church in 
the order of their increasing extension and subtlety, we shall 
move through the following five positions. (In actual life the 
substitutes generally consist more or less of mixtures effected 
between some two or three of these five theoretically possible 
pure positions.) 

There is first the substitution which will doubtless always 
conunend itself to the half-educated man : the Individual. 
Religion, where such a man is at all religiously alive, is most 
rightly felt to be the deepest of man's ei^riences. But if so, 
what more natural, what more unanswerable conclusion can be 
drawn from this, readily argues this same man, than that religion, 
the deepest experience, is also of necessity the most private, 
the most entirely private, hence again the most incommunicable 
— the most individual — the most exclusively individual — of all 
things i Besides, does not everyone know himself best i Such 
a man, did he know Kant, would agree with Kant when this 
philosopher warns us that all attempts to influence or to mould 
the opinions of other men in such deepest matters are always 
only so much harmful interference and impertinent tyranny* 
The later Middle Age was akeady largely penetrated by this 
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spirit* Thus the English Franciscan William of Ockham, whom 
Luther regarded as his ^'dear Master/' teaches at times and 
generally implies that a holy individual soul can^ at need, of 
itself alone fill the place of the Church. 

Then there is another, a wider outlook, that of the Waldensians 
and the Quakers* Here the Family in great part supplants the 
Church* 

Next we get a position more comprehensive still, yet one, for \ 
the most part, harsher than the second — the Sect* Mbntanus I 
and that genius, his fiery follower TertuUian, are good examples 
of this position* 

And then the substitution widens out, yet also thins down, 
into that of the German theologian Richard Rothe, who would 
deliberately oust the Chturch in favour of the State^-<loubtless 
a great simplification, if only it prove possible and fruitful* 

And finally there is the subtlest of all the substitutions, one 
now again very alluring to not a few fine minds — that of Philo- 
sophy* So with the Stoics and Neoplat onists of old ; so with 
Hume, in so far as he retamed any rehgion at all ; sk> with the 
Hegelians of more or less the left, as now with Dr* Bradley and 
Professor Bernard Bosanquet in England, and, with little or no 
religious sense remaining, in Benedetto Croce in Italy* Most 
of the followers of M* Bergson appear to be in a similar case* 
All these philosophical groups have some good to say of Religion y 
— even of Institutional Religion ; but a Chttrch is here essentially I 
a coodssfifiiosion to the multitude, a largely childish symbol and A 
Kindergarten for what Philosophy alone holds and teaches with V 
a virile adequacy* 

The elements of truth variously present in these five sub- 
stitutions—of the Individtsal, the Family, the Sect, the State, 
Philosophy— will appear later on* Our immediate further task 
concerns the direct incentives for seeking after substitutes of any 
kind* ^^ 



II 

We shall never reach fairness towards these processes of 
substitution unless we begin with the conviction that it is im- 
possible (in view of history at lai^ and of the history of these 
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substitutions in particular) to put down these processes, simply 
and generally, to the sheer perversity of human nattire. Such 
perversity is, indeed, very certainly more or less at work here 
also, yet demonstrably, upon the whole, only as a preparatory, 
or intensifying cause* This is certain because of two facts 
which are simply undeniable* No institution in human history 
has reaped a more enthusiastic devotion and a more bound- 
less gratittide than the Church — and this for something like a 
thousand years and amidst large masses first of Grxco-Roman, 
and then of Teutonic peoples, indeed also amongst the Celts 
and the Slavs* And again, these enthusiastic admirers were, by 
natural disposition, no better than are their descendants, nor 
have these descendants acquired a congenital taint unpossessed 
by those predecessors* Hence it is logically impossible to quote 
\ the past enthusiasm as a sure proof of the Church's goodness, 
and, at the same time, to take the later and present suspicion 
and hostility as simply evidence of men's badness* Men have 
remained throughout substantially the same, so that, if they 
weis^ much as witnesses when they admire, they cannot weig^ 
nothing as witnesses when they oppose* 

The chief real causes or occasions of such frequent attempts 
to tyadr »^ r%»MmmU^ »« ^^r^^tj^^^Am. ii \yy means of this or that 

substitute, are, I think, foyc*. I take them in the order of their 
growing penetration* 

The Church, as a Visible Institution, is, has to be, administered 
by human beings* And the majority of human beings are but 
average mortals who inevitably tend to work the Church, to 
develop the Church, with insufficient balance, in a spirit of acute 
rivalry or of worldly ambition, or at least in a simpliste, short-c ut 
manner* Yet thus to work or to develop the Church, in its mum- 
form inevitable relations with the other God^tended activities 
and God-given institutions of mankind, spells, of necessity, 
more or less dangerous friction and ominous repression* And 
indeed such complications can spring in part from Churchmen 
truly great in other ways* Striking examples of this are the claims 
of not a few of the Popes of the later Middle Age and of the 
Renaissance* The Papacy had rendered priceless services to 
mankind by achieving the autonomy of the Church in face of 
the State— of the Church as the organ essentially of Supemature, 







^) 
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in face of the State as the organism essentially of Nature* And 
again the Papacy has been from the first, and will doubtless 
remain to the last, the divinely intended and divinely blessed 
instrument and incorporation of the Visible Unity of the C3iurch 
—of the Qittrch, as essentially but one« Yet ifttt that great, 
abidingly precious victory, a certain obscuration of this per- 
manent function could not but follow when certain Popes came, 
in their turn, to forget, at least in practice, the specific rights and 
legitimate autonomy of the State* Another striking instance of 
a similar oblivion is the Galileo case, where the sense has not yet 
sufficiently awakened or is in abeyance that Science also possesses 
its own specific duties, rights and powers* 

Again, the Churdi, as a Visible Institution worked and 
developed, in its avenge manifestations, largely by distinctly 
verage men, tends to ignore, or at least to grudge and to minimise, 
Ahe degrees and kinds of truth and goodness always more or kss 
present in such other religious bodies as may possess a bi^ 
duration and ethical seriousness* A remarkable example of this 
is furnished even by such a God-inspired genius as St* Paul, 
when in his systematising and speculative mood* For when in 
that mood the entire Old Testament Cultus can appear, to this , 
vehement convert to the New Revelation, as exclusively a means I 
for bringing home to its devotees a sense of their sinfulness aniirj^ 
of the radical inability of the Jewish Cliurch to bring any strength / 
whatsoever to the avoidance of the sins thus discovered* ' 

Once more, the Chttrch, as a Visible Institution worked and 
developed by average men, after conquering and winning the 
world ** not by killing but by dying,^' came, some half a century 
after its external triumph under Constantine, to killing — to 
allowing, indeed to encours^poig and blessing her lay children 
to kill in their turn, in and for matters of religious belief* The 
use of force in reUgion is, indeed, deeply embedded in the Old 
Testament — ^King Josiah^s great, profoundly important and 
very fruitful reform was demonstrably full of it* And many of 
the Psalms breathe this same spirit, which indeed still appears 
plainly in parts of our Christian Book of Revelation* 

And finally, the Giturch as a Visible Institution worked by 
average men, has shown, ever since the advent of Historical 
Criticism, little comprehension of, and at times an acute hostility 
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to, disinterested scholarship, with its seriotis investigation and 
candid enunciation of the successive stages, the hu man occasi 
and the surface motives traceable in the history of the Bible and 
of the Church. This average attitude, on the contrary, requires 
a sheer identity of the successive forms, a strict sameness in even 
the subsidiary movements of the religious spirit* We thus find 
the condemnation of Richard Simon in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and of Bishop Colenso in the Anglican, and of William 
Robertson Smith and Charles Briggs in the Presbyterian Bodies* 
These four checks and oppressions, especially where they 
appear more or less in combination, readily explain a large part 
of men^s alienation from Institutional Christianity, even where 
there is not the still more decisive incentive of a decided 
flmmanentism or even of bad living or of sheer perversity* 



III 

Nevertheless there lies ready for the docile mind the most 
varied, tmforced, largely indirect and tmexpected, cumulative 
and hence very powerful, evidence for the abiding need of the 
Church* If we are only sufficiently patient to persist in open- 
ness of mind towards the rich lessons, past and present, of the 
spiritual life, we shall find this evidence for the Chttrdh to be 
more extensive, and deeper than are the evidences against it, 
and indeed to be alone fixUy germane to the issue in question* 

There is, then, first, the presumption furnished by the other 

levels and ranges of the multiform life of man* Thus Art, we 

cannot deny, is developed in and through Academies, Schools, 

Traditions* True, artistic genius is something more and other 

than is such training or than all that such training can give of 

itself* Yet even genius cannot dispense with at least the more 

indirect forms and effects of such training, if this genius is to 

achieve its own full power and effect* So too with Science* 

Science assuredly does not grow solely by means of Schools, 

Traditions, the succession of teachers ; yet it does, upon the 

whole, require such an environment and discipline* The same 

holds good of Philosophy, in its own manner and degree* And 

Ethics, to be rich and robust, requires the Family, the Guild, 
ax* 
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the State, not only as the ends of Ethics but also as its disporting 
ground and means* And similarly with Religion. Such maxinw 
and habits of soul as ^^ To be alone with the Alone ** and ** God 
is a Spirit, and they that would serve Him must serve Him in 
Spirit and in Truth ** spring from many centuries of sodal 
philosophy and social religion. The facts of man's essentially 
mixed condition of sense and spirit, and of his essential sociality 
will always, in the long run, refute and supplant, for the masses 
of men, every purely individualist or purely spiritual religion 
or attempt at such a religion* But body and society combined 
spell (if thus admitted on principle as essential factors of reKgion) 
nothing less than the Visible Qiurch* 
/ There is, next, the actual history of Religion itself* All the 
— [-great religious personalities whose antecedents, doings and ttkas 
I we can trace at all securely and at all fully, sprang from religious 
institutions, and either deliberately continued the extant institu- 
tion or fotmded another institution, or, at the least, very soon 
influenced history in such an institutional direction* This is 
the case with Gautama, the Buddha, in the full sense of the 
deliberate fotmdation of an Order and a CSiurch* Still more is it 
so (as here springing from a long development of a rel^ous 
society and a common worship, and as leading on to a great 
reinforcement of this social, common cultus) with the Jewish 
Prophets* We can here follow the interconnexion of the Social 
and the Individual from Elijah onwards, ever more' dearly, 
to Jeremiah with* King Josiah's centralisation of the Hebrew 
Worship and lus organisation of a definite C3iturch ; and then, on 
again to Essechiel, duly followed by the elaborate ecdesiastidsm 
of the Priestly Code* So too with St* John the Baptist, who, all 
single and original as he appears, has, in reality, a loag tradition 
and a rich social training behind him and arotmd him* And 
especially is it so with St* Paul and with the great author 
of the Fourth Gospel* St* Paul deliberately organises the 
Christian Church, liberated by him from all subjection to the t 
Jewish Church ; and the Fourth Gospel presupposes throughout-y^ 
this Church character of Christianity* 

Indeed also with Jesus Hinaself , as He appears in the Synoptic 
Gospeb, we find such a social, institutional religion, if we but 
vividly bear in mind three very pregnant facts* The expectation 
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of His Proximate Second Coming is a fact, at least it was a 
certainty for the first hearers and first recorders of the words of 
Jesus ; and this fact has to be remembered, not simply as con- 
cerns this or that subject-matter of the recorded saying and doings 
of Jestis, but as it concerns them all* There is no sense in using 
this fact, as is now not rarely done, in explanation of the small 
or no place occupied in the sayings of Jesus by the Family, 
Labour, the State, Art, Philosophy, or rather of His (practically 
complete) abstraction from these great duties, problems, diffi- 
culties of manifold yet closely inter-connected htmian life; 
and not to allow for the same fact in the question of the sayings 
of Jesus concerning the Chttrch. Again, if the precise term 
** Church *^ was, apparently, never uttered by the earthly Jesus, 
the thing itself is, in its essence, aheady truly present in the 
most undeniable of His own words, acts and organisings. For 
the parables which have for backgrotmd or for centre the family 
or a kingdom, an owner of a house or a vineyard, or the parables 
which turn on the qualities of salt and of leaven : they all imply 
social religious organism, a hierarchy of super-ordination and 
of sub-ordination as well as of co-ordination. And all this 
appears as one side of the rich living paradox which, on the 
other side, bids us one and all to be but the lowly servants of 
each other. And the actions of Jesus entirely bear out this social, 
organic, graduated — this Church conception of religion. These 
acts move, emphatically, not up from the many to the few, and 
on from the few to the One ; nor, again, do they proceed down 
as a light of grace vouchsafed by God, independently of all other 
souls, to each soul direct, so that the economy of salvation would 
consist in so many parallel lines of approach, each free from 
all contact or crossing by the others. No : the movement herel 
is down from the One invisible God, through the one visible,/ 
audible, tangible Jesus, on to the twelve visible men formed into 
a single College by Jesus Himself, and sent out by Him to preach/ 
to heal, to foi^ve sins, with solemn warnings as to the guilt 
of those who may refuse to hear them. And this visible Colle^ 
is given a visible Head by the visible Jesus Himself, and^Jesus 
deliberately changes the name of this His chief representative 
to the significant appellation ** Rock,*' in return for the recogni- 
tion, by Simon alone amongst the Twelve Apostles, of Jesus 
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as the Messiah* And finally, if the Chttrch exists, in such sayings 
and doings as were ind^putably spoken or enacted by the 
earthly Jesus Himself, only in fact and in rudiment, this same 
Churdi appears, very certainly, also in name and in all its 
essential lineaments, well within the New Testament, indeed 
throughout a full two-thirds of its contents. Thus St* Paul 
busily organises the Church and yet simultaneously apprehends 
the Church as the very Body of Christ, and insists solemnly 
upon the two great central Sacraments, Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist* We have the Johannine Gospel, penetrated from first 
to last with the conception of the Beloved Conmiunity and 
with these two great Sacraments, here the subject-matter of 
two solemn discotirses* And indeed these Sacraments are here 
stunmed up symbolically in the Water and the Blood which 
flow from the pierced side of Jesus upon the Cross ; and the 
Church is similarly symbolised by the Seamlgas Coat left by 
Jesus, the new High Priest, to mankind — for the reaUty so 
adumbrated is to be thus indivisible except by the sins and 
schisms of men* Indeed, the waiting of the Beloved Disdple 
to let Peter pass into the empty sepulchre before himself, 
although he, and not Peter, had first readied the entrance, 
appears to be one more instance of the sense of order, of the 
Church and of its invisible Oneness which, indeed, penetrates 
the entire work* And finally the Synoptic Gospels, in their 
apparently later constituents, sum up for us majestically these 
developments* Matdiew gives us the two great passages — of 
the Church now solemnly proclaimed by name and to be 
built upon the Rock, Cephas, Peter ; and of the sublime com- 
mission of the Risen Christ to the Apostles, sendif^ them out 
into all the world and promising to be with them to the end* 
And Luke gives us the prophecy of Jesus to the disciples diat 
Satan would attempt to sift them as wheat ; but that He, Christ, 
had prayed — not for them all, but for Simon Peter, him alone, 
that his faith should never fidl, and that he, Simon Peter, after 
his conversion (not from infidelity but cowardice) was to confirm 
them* 

Our Lord died upon the Cross in A*D* 30* The two great 
primitive collections of His sayings and doii^, the Gospel 
according to St* Mark and the Logia, no doubt existed in written 
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form already in the middle sixties* St* Paul's great Epistles camiot 
be more recent than a*d» 52-59* The Gospels of Matthew and 
of Luke (minus some later additions) belong probably, the first 
to A*D* 70-75, and the second to aj>* 78-85* The Fourth Gospel 
cannot be more recent than AJ>* no, and may well go back as 
far as a*d* 95* And already in aj>* 93-97 we have the First 
Epistle of St* Clement Bishop of Rome, a prelude to the world- 
wide claim and influence of Bishop Victor of Rome in the great 
Paschal controversy of A*D* 190, 191* In view of such facts it is 
not fantastic if Wemle {Die Synoptische Frc^, 1899, p* 192) and 
Heinrich J* Holtzmann {Die Synoptiker, Ed* 1901)— these two 
highly competent Ptotestant socialists — hold as possible that 
Matthew xvi* 17-19, the great ** Thou art Peter " passage, 
already expresses the Roman claims {SdbsAewasstsein)* In 
any case, nothing could well be more certain than are the earli- 
ness, the spiritual need and frtiitfulness, and the prompt emphasis, 
of the developments of the Church and the Sacraments* History 
never yields mathematical demonstration even as to the brute 
facts— as to their happenedness ; still less can history, of itself 
alone, penetrate to the inner meaning of these happenednesses ; 
hence we can, if we will, stiffen and dose otur minds against all 
these developments, we can, at least, treat them as artificial 
accretions* But the moral certainty special to history will then 
raise great difficulties against us in view of the earliness of the 
developments concerned, and Christianity will then be forced 
to appear as having fratidulently, or at least quite externally, 
acquired the hands and the feet, the fDod and the heart with 
which it worked, moved, sustained itself, loved and struggled 
against an acutely hostile world and with which it eago^ly and 
increasingly conquered that world during those early decades 
and the subsequent three centuries of Catacombs* One thing 
in any case even the simplest logic forbids us to do* We are 
not free — though how often this is done I — we are not free to 
accept certain formulations of doctrine, which appear dear and 
definite only in the middle and later New Testament, as accurate 
enunciations of the facts and belief implidtly present from the 
first ; and to evade or to e3q>lain away other, parallel develop- 
ments, because we do not like their content* ** God so loved the 
world,'' this great passage may appeal to us more than ** Thou 
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art P^er ** : yet only both, and not one only, can, for a large 
and logical outlook, represent the genius of C3iristianity, com- 
paratively late as may be both these articulations of it* 

And there is finally a third group of proofs for the need of 
the C3iurch— evidence, largely delicate and difficult to trace in 
detail, yet very real and impressively spontaneous and convergent* 
We here get evidence both of the impoverishment ixHbich follows 
upon conscious rejection of the Social, Institutional element of 
rel^on, and of the tmconsdous indebtedness of the individualist, 
to such social and institutional religion, for much of such 
adequacy as he may retain* And there is, contrariwise, the 
evidence of the hei^tened good which springs from dehberate 
persistent acceptance of the Church as such* Here we cannot 
do more than give some specimens from the very large mass of i 
facts* Thus, as to the impoverishment in the lives of Chttfchless I 
religionists, we can trace a certain incompleteness in a man's/ 
htmiility, so long as it consists of humiliation before God alone,/ 
and as it claims to derive all its religious help without any 
mediation of the senses and of society— purely spiritually from 
the Infinite Pure Spirit alone* Complete humility imperatively 
demands my continuous recognition of my own mtiltiform need 
of my f ellow-creattures, especially of those wiser and better than 
myself, and of my life-long need of training, discipline, incorpora- 
tion ; full humility requires filial obedience and docility towards 
men and institutions, as well as fraternal give and take, and 
paternal authority and superintendence* All this, as against 
the first of the substitutes for the Chturch, Individtudism* The 
second and ^tuih substitutes, the Family and the State (when 
tSkeirthtJS not in addition to, but in lieu of, the Chturch), tend, v, 
the first, rather to a sentimental moralism, a mutttal admiration^""''^ 
society ; and the s econ ds to a morality and inchoate religion of 
a natural, a Golden Rule type, as in the cases of Confucius and 
of Bentham* The tbural substitution, that of the Sect, is rather 
a one-sidedness than a sheer error, and will be considered later 
on* But the fifth, the last substitution, that of Philosophy, is 
probably, for men of education, the most inflating error amongst 
all these substitutions* There can be no doubt that where such 
patronage of the toiling moiling Church folk by ** superior '' 
philosophical insight does not induce pride and complacency. 
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this can only spring from certain rare qualities in the character 
concerned* In any case such a soul lacks the very definite 
training in the creaturely mind, so richly furnished by Church 
appurtenance* 

But again* The men who practise these several substitutions 
draw such good as is often largely present within them, for the 
most part from the work and effect across the centuries, and 
from the still persistent influence, however much ignor^, of 
the Church and of the spirit of the Qiurch* Thus the Individualist 
derives his frequent sense of the sacredness which attaches to ^ ^ 
each single soul, not from his Individualism as such, but from ( ^r^ 
the long, slow elaboration by the Christian Community of the / 
value of its several constituents— the variotis, all more or less 
unique and difEnrent, members of the Mystical Body of Christ* 
The man who substitutes the Family, similarly takes the said 
Family as it has been sbwly, most costingly elaborated by means 
of religious ideals, especially now for well-nig^ nineteen centuries 
by Christian ideals* Jt was the doctrines, the religious facts, of 
the Holy Trinity, of the Fatherhood of God, of Christ's Mother, 
of God's Children, and of the Church as an oi^ianism of inter- 
dependent, mutually supplementary, variously related members : 
it was these spiritual forces which, at their best, ended by pro- 
ducing something like ideal Families amongst men at lai^e* 
Again, the man who substitutes the State for the Church very 
largely finds such sufficient nobility in the State as he may 
acquire and reveal, through the mirage thrown on to his ims^ 
of the State by the ages-long and world-wide work of the Church 
at its noblest* And finally the man who substitutes Philosophy 
retains or reaches some depth and delicacy of outlook, largely 
because the tenets or temper of mind thus adopted by him spring 
from philosophies which are themselves more or less penetrated 
by genuine religious instincts, such as Platonism, or Stoidsm, 
or (especially) Neoplatonism, or which have been considerably 
influenced by the Jewish or Christian Churches, as with 
Philonism and the outlooks of Leibniz and Locke, Kant and 
Hegel* The advantages of a direct, deliberate acceptance of, 
and of a life-long submission to, the Church, will be best 
indicated in conjunction with the suggestions for the most 
fruitful working of such acceptance and submission* 
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IV 

How then are we, scholars or scientists, to work or to develop 
our extant or incipient Chtxrchmanship in the borderlands and 
mixed territories created for us by the very fact of our earnest 
scholarship and fervent Churchmanship i What, as we grow to 
scholarly and to spiritual maturity, is to be our final conception 
of the nature and function of the Church for and within this our 
mixed and multilevelled life i* Or rather, which are the extant 
currents of Christian and Catholic thought and work, which are 
the personalities of the past and present of the Church, that 
furnish us with the amplest and most appropriate dispositions 
and insights for our own further application and development i 
I believe that seven sets of insight and action, of sufEsring and 
temperament are involved and required in the fullest and most 
fruitful functioning of Churchmanship in thes^ difficult and 
delicate subject-matters. Each of these sets of dispositions and 
actions, even if taken alone, remains more or less an unrealised 
ideal for each and all of us single souls, indeed even for eadi 
and all of the entire religious bodies. But then ** Ideal *^ does 
not mean ** Utopian/' Each of these ideals exists largely realised 
in quite a considerable number of doers and thinkers, strivers 
and sufferers ; and the inception, or the fostering, or at least 
the occasion, of all these ideals sprang bom, and continues in, 
this or that religiotis body or (in different degrees and ways) 
within them all. 

z. The deliberate recognition and the daily acceptance of 
limitations and sacrifices imposed upon the single soul^s direct 
individual claims, as inevitable consequences and costs of this 
soul^s appurtenance to any Commtmity — to any Church extant 
in otur earthly life. This, even where the individual claims are 
not, in themselves, bad or unreasonable ; or, again, where the 
requirements of the Church offkials or the temper of the Church 
majority are not, in themselves, wrong or unwise. The greater 
number of such cases of apparently useless friction or depressing 
isolation will, indeed, spring from no definite badness or wrong- 
headedness on either side, but simply from the twin facts that 
we ourselves are rarely free from tmreasonable fastidiousnesses 
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or £rom the unmanly desire to get without cost, and that also 
our Church superiors, equals and inferiors are men and not 
angels, as indeed human superiors, equals and inferiors are in 
every conceivable earthly community, religious or political* 
The majority of men, as indeed the majority of our own impulses, 
thoughts and doings, are, upon the whole, very ordinary, un- 
imaginative, mechanical ; and indeed both these our fellow-men 
and we ourselves can and do mix more or less of positive bad- 
ness with this our prevalent ordinariness* We undoubtedly 
possess the right, mdeed, the duty, to do what we can to raise 
the average level ; we may not commit sin — what we clearly 
know to be wrong or false — let who will command it ; indeed we 
may be required by our conscience to hold our own quite openly 
and to speak out frankly* Assuredly not all the schisms and 
separations, past or still present amongst men, were originally 
only the fault, or even much the fault, of the seceders, and little 
or in nowise the fault of the bodies which the seceders left, 
sometimes more or less unwillingly* Yet it remains true that 
there can be no Church for us on earth, if we will not or cannot 
put up with faulty Church oflBdals and faulty Church members ; 
and again, that we shall never put up with such faultiness 
sufficiently unless we possess or acquire so strong a sense of 
all we have to gain from Church membership as to counter^ 
balance the repulsiveness of such faults* This our sense of need 
has to be thus strong, since the faults of Church people are not 
simply the same, in kind and degree, as the faults of ecclesi- 
astically unattached mankind* No : these faults are lai^ly 
sm generis, and would, in great part, disappear with the dis- 
appearance of the Church* A large illustration of this, our whole 
first, difficulty and need is furnished by the very careful Life 
and Letters of John Henry Cardinal Newman by Mr* Wilfrid 
Ward, 1912* 

a* The deliberate recognition that a Church, worthy of the 
name, can never itself be a society for the promotion of research, V 
for the quest of an as yet unfound good* A Church cannot exist ' 
without certain credal affirmations, with their inevitable de- 
limitations* It must be a vessel and channel of already extant, 
positive religiotis esqperience and conviction, with at least a 
rudimentary psychology and philosophy of its own. It has 
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continuously to risk excessive detail and over-precision; it 
simply cannot find tx)om within itself for any and every negation* 
The G)ngregationalist Dr. P* T« Forsyth has brought this out 
with rare force in his most striking book, Thedhgy in Church 
and State, 191 5* 

3* Discrimination between facts and principles which rightly 
claim our absolute interior assent, and deductions and details 
environing these facts and principles which call only for our 
conditional belief and practical conformity. The absolute assent 
fvgoes to the great ^* Necessary *^ Realities of religion and to a 
nudetis of Contingoit Historical Happenings — self-revelatioos 
^ /j^ and incarnations of those Realities within our earthly human 
N^ life of time and space* The interpretation of those ** Necessary " 

Realities and of the Churches faith in them undergoes some 
modification, slowly across the centuries, by the Church's 
theologians, as these theologians are tested and awimilated by 
the Church authority itself* Hence there exists a certain legiti- 
mate distinction between, on the one hand, these Realities 
themselves and the futh of the Faithful concerning them, and, 
on the other hand, the analysis and theory of Theologians om- 
ceming this faith* There exists indeed a very real relation between 
Facts, Faith and Theology, but the relation is not one of sheer 
identity* The Realities themselves change not ; the Faith, the 
Life in them change not : only our understanding, our articu- 
lation of the Facts and of the Faith grow and indeed adapt 
themselves more and more to this abiding Faith and to these 
persistent Facts, yet they do so in and through categories of 
thought which more or 1^ vary across the centuries* And again |y^ 
the precise extent possessed by the nucleus of fully Historical ^^ A 
Happenednesses essential to the Christian faith is also a subject- 
matter demanding a certain conditionalness of belief* For the 
evidence as to this or that historical happenedness has, of neces- 
sity, to be of an historical, critical, documentary kind* Yet also 
in this entire range of happenednesses there are taBaufundamental 
points which demand oxir absolute assent : that a certain nucleus ff 
of historical happenednesses is absolutely essential for the ^ 
Christian faith, and that God has seen to it, and will continue u 
to the end of time to see to it, that sufficient historical evidence vli!^ 
for such a sufficient nucleus will remain at men's disposal on 
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and on* All genuine religion, especially Christianity, is revela- / ^ 
tional, evidential, factual — this also within the range of sense- 
and-spirit, and can never become a system of pure ideas or of 
entirely extra-historical realities* On the other hand, the precis^<^ 
amount, the full list of historical happenednesses cannot, qtta3:f 
so much happenedness, be kept entirely outside all examination, 
testing and delimitation by sober and reverent historical criticism* 
The ultinaate, alone fully adequate, guarantee that the nucleus 
will persist sufficient for the Church's £uth to the end is thus, 
in strictness, not the Church but God r and, more precisely 
still, not the God of Revelation and Supemature, but the God 
of Reason and of Right Nature, or rather, God as the DivinerT 
unshakable Foundation both of Revelation and of Reason, and 
both. The most continuous perception of this now increaauigly 
important point has, I think, been attained by Professor Ernest 
Iroelte^, in his later books and papers* 

4* Recognition, persistent, frank and full, of elements of real 
truth and goodness, as more or less present and operative within 
all the fairly mature and ethical forms and stages of religion 
throt^hout history and the world* These elements indeed all 
come from God and are all intended to lead to God, the One 
God of all truth and of all creation* Yet this recognition requires, 
as its constant companion, an equally definite conviction as to 
the unequal richness in such elements as they are furnished even 
by the greater religions or indeed the world-ireli^ons* Buddhism 
is poorer in such elements than is Hindooism ; Hindooism is 
in general considerably less true than . Mohammedanism ; 
Judaism is much more tender, rich and spiritual than Moham- 
medanism ; and finally Christianity markedly exceeds Judaism 
in its range, depth and elasticity of religious ins^t and life« 
And religion is so truly the deepest and the most delicate level 
of man's life that any and every, even seemingly slight, di£Ference 
in such degrees and kinds of truth and goodness is of profotmd 
importance* The Scotch Nonconformist Missionary in India, 
' Dr* J* N* Farquhar, has admirably applied such balanced justice 
^ \to an immense mass of detailed facts in his fine Crown cf 
Hindooism, 191 5* 

5* Recognition, as regards Christianity, of a large element of 
truth in what can roughly be called the Sect-type, yet also of 
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a (^tsine mjustxoe in this same Sect-type in so &r as it tnay be 
ineoondlably hostile to the Church-type. The Sect-type, like v 
the world-fleeing elements in Neoplatonism and Buddhism;; — \ 
and like the similar temper in Christian Monastidsm, is pro- 
foundly rig^t in its sense that Other-worldliness, Detachment 
and Pbverty, in a word the ascetical and transcendental temper, 
are essential to all virile religion. Thus such protests as diose 
of TertulUan, of Valdes, and of Kierkegaard are, so far, true. 
They are true, not only s^iainst such immorality or scandalous 
worldliness as may have actually defiled the Church of their 
day or country ; they remain still more precious, because thus 
useful for all times and places, as bitterly tonic warnings against 
any Church life and Churdi ideal yMdi does not fully embrace 
and cherish also this negative, ascetical movement, and which 
would admit This-worldliness, provided only it be suffidendy 
refined and suflBdendy moral, as more or less complete. Yet 
we mtist, at the same time, recognise the complementary truth 
that Detadiment, that Worki-flight alone, that all Universal 
Mbnastidsm are, or would be, ideals of an erroneousness equal, 
even^tfaougfa opposite, to the error of sheer This-worldliness. . 
Only the two movements of World-fl^t and of World-seekingr\ 
of die Civilising of Spirituality, and of the Spirittialising of 
Civilisation : only This world and That world, each stimulating 
the other, although in different ways, from different sources and 
with different ends : only these two movements together form 
man's complete supematuralised spiritual life. But if so, then 
die Church's large and leisurely occupation with Art, Philosophy, 
the State was not and is not, in itself, a corruption, but a normal 
eifiansion of one of the two necessary halves of the Qiurch's 
own complete nature and end. And this again means that the 
Sect-type in fact represents, at its best, one half of the whole 
truth, whereas the Church, at its best, represents both halves 
of the same whole truth — this, however, only because and where 
the Church manages to incorporate within itself the Sect — what 
was the Sect, now sectarian no longer, since no more claiming, 
to be the nrfiole. Here again, it is Professor Troeltsch who has, 
I think, most persistently traced out this great twin truth abng 
the wictest tracts of history. 
6. A sensitively historical, a penetratingly phikxsophical, above 
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all a delicately spiritual apprehension oonoeming the humUe- 
ness of the apparent beginnings^ the slow, or intermittent, or 
bafflingly sudden manifestation of the implications and require- 
ments of the Jewish and Christian religions ; and asimilar appre- 
hension of the varying, more or less imptrkct methods and 
impatient analyses whidi so largely accompanied devebpments 
essentially faithful to the immanental logic of these religions. 
We shall have to become vividly aware, in these respects, of three 
groups of habits, dispositions and acts as havixig frequently 
accompanied the teachings and work even of great inspired 
Saints and heroes, legislators, rulers and writers, in the past— • 
in the Bible as really as in the Church* There is the frequent 
pseudonymity of the writings. This was not ** a lie '^ ; this, on 
the contrary, was deeply admired, in Hellenistic times, amongst 
cultivated men in general* Thus the Neo-Pythagorean school 
produced an immense pseudonymous literature — writings of 
''Homer,'' ''Pythagoras,'' "Plato," etc. These writings not 
only bore these great names from a mighty past, but they were 
deliberately composed in a form as like as possible to the actual 
or presumable writings of those faf-distant worthies. And yet 
Dionysius of Halicamassus sii^^les out the authors of such 
pseudonymous writings for special praise precisely because 
they thus revealed themselves more aware of their actual position 
of debtors to, and transmitters of, past wisdom, than did the 
writers of other schools vf4io resorted less to this literary device. 
Some of the books, or parts of the books, of the Old and even of 
the New Testament (whilst, in their content, truly parts of the 
tradition which they claim to represent) were more or less cer- 
tainly composed, as regards their form, in a similar literary 
temper of mind. Thus we cannot press the ascription of the 
actual texts of Deuteronomy or of the Priestly Code to Mioses 
as their writer, nor of the Book of Wisdom to Kji^; Solomon. 
The same appears to hold good of the Epistles of Jude and of the 
Second Peter. Indeed it has become more and more difficult to 
accept literally the apparent daim of the grand Fourth Gospel 
itself to be the sheer record of the writer's own ocular and aural 
experiences. It is certain that, in all these cases, the gain to die 
comprehension of the great facts and truths enshrined in these 
writings which results from the recognition of this ancient 
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literary method is, in the long run, amply worth the cost of the 
complication thus introduced for us into their vehicles* This 
applies also, mutatis mutandis, to more or less similar pseudo- 
nymides traceable in later C3iristian writings* 

There is next, the throwing back into the past (ever further 
and further bade, and ever with greater precision as to sup- 
posed exact times, places, and other particulats) of the religious 
experiences, analyses, habits, institutions of the present, as 
these are found or experienced by the writer within himself 
and around him* And there is the correspondii^; projection into 
the future, with a similar minute identification, of facts or 
theories of the present. Hence the Dominion Pire Lagrange 
could well point out that the detaile^'lhstructions to Moses 
concerning the minutm of the Jewish Cultus which we find in 
the Priestly Code cannot be pressed as so many downright hap- 
penings ; and so also we cannot press the details in the equally 
precise prophecy of Ea^ekiel concerning the future reoccupa- 
tion of Palestine by the Twelve Tribes, as so many future sure 
and sheer happenix^* A somewhat similar, though much 
slighter, overlesQMng of time and of its work, can be traced in 
the scenes and discourses of the Fourth Gospel, where the 
articulations achieved in the Christian Church's experience of 
some six decades q>pear akeady fully expressed in Our Lord's 
very words and acts. 

And finally there is Persecution — the use of physical force 
and the spirit of revenge and of tmqualified condemnation. We 
thus get, in the Old Testament, the extermination of entire 
Canaanitish tribes, and again the execution of ntunerous priests 
of the high places, presented to us as solemnly required by God 
Himself and as solemnly blessed by Him ; indeed the central 
step forward achieved in the Jewish rel^on by the reform of 
King Josiah is closely bound up with these executions. As to 
the spirit of revenge, it penetrates not only many a Psalm but it 
still colours the New Testament Book of Revelation. And as to 
utter condemnation, there are sayings in the Fourth Gospel of 
a stringency which definitely surpasses the tone transmitted to 
us by the Syooptic Gospels. 

I subnut that all men of education will have henceforth to 
leam the difficult lesson of patience and fairness with regard to 
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all these three points. We will not deny the reality of such facts 
nor their imperfection^ even though we find them thus in the 
Bible itself, as part of the means or accompaniments, in those 
times, of genuine growths in the light from God ; nor will we, 
when we find them in the Church, straight away reject as 
essentially untrue or evil what may indeed be more or less 
obscured or stained by the same defects. We will, on the 
contrary, discriminate, both in the Bible and in the Church, be* 
tween a substance which, at the least, may be good and divinely 
intended, and the accidents, which are htmian imperfections 
divinely permitted. We must courageously admit that even 
persecution has had its share, very certainly in Old Testament 
times and apparendy even in some Christian times, in con- 
solidating and purifying, and in giving independence to, the 
Jewish and Christian Churches. And as to the pseudonyms 
and the tendency to ignore history, it will be assuredly deeply 
tmfair to persist in two, mutually incompatible, old habits of 
mind — to ignore such pseudonymity and overleaping of history 
in the Bible and (in so far rightly) to accept there such pseudony- 
mous works as nevertheless most precious spiritual guides and 
as substantially true and valuable even as historical documents : 
yet instantly to stamp as ''firatid,*' ^^ deceit,'' ** tyranny,'' ** mere 
works of men " such instances, upon the whole lesser instances, 
of the same two processes as may appear within the develop- 
ment of the Christian doctrine, order and disdpline. Certainly, 
the three, closely parallel, developments of the powers and 
functions of Priest, Bishop, Pope cannot be treated as legitimate 
or as sptuious, merely according to the absence or the presence 
of these two processes alone. These developments may well 
be in substantial accord with the deepest implications and acts 
of Jesus, Paul and the early centuries, and with the immanental 
necessities of a Church called upon to endure and to spread 
throughout our earth's time and space, and may yet show, in the 
details of their evolution, unhistorical imagination, pseudony- 
mous documents, even now and then some dishonesty. It is 
really time that such discriminations became the common pro- 
perty of all serious scholars whatever their religious allegiance. 
But indeed akeady such men as the late Professor F. W. Mait- 
land, an avowed i^ostic, have been admirably full of such 
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<^fVrimt"^»ffc>"«r Such men are too historicaliy minded not 
vividly to perceive how honest, and even how substantially true, 
can be men unpossessed of historical imagination* 

7« All the preceding positions involve the apprehension, and 
ptt^ forward to the full profession, that it is but One God who 
operates throughout the various stages and ranges of multiform 
reality and throug^iout the correspondii^y various responses 
of mankind* The One God thus operates, in the most diverse, 
astonishingly delicate, interrelated ways, aiming throughout at 
a rich unity in diversity — a tmity the doser and the more all* 
penetrating, the more ultimate is the level and the range con- 
cerned* If so, then the Family, Science, Philosophy, Art, the 
Handicrafts, the State are all intended to possess their several 
unities and autonomies* And is Religion, especially the CSiristian 
religion, and in this again the Qiristian Church, to be an excep- 
tion, indeed thus to stand at a lower level, as to unity ^ Surely, 
the only exception here legitimately conceivable is that the unity 
here should be exceptionally great* There is nothing vrtiatso- 
ever to show that Jesus implied, or would desire, a multiplicity 
of Churches ; and St* Paul, the Fourth Gospd., and the great 
Churdi passs^^ in the Synoptists, teach, with fiill emphasis 
and deep e^i^on, the Sacred Oneness of the Church, and 
picture Jesus as solemnly founding this One Church for all 
ages and races* 

Philosophers such as Sir Henry Jones are now coming to 
analyse the consciousness of the human infant as compoBtd, 
firom the first, of the direct eiq>erience of object and subject, 
the two in their mutual interaction thus constitutii^, fix>m the 
first, man^s single world of consdotisness and knowledge* Man 
articulates these rich contents of his mind, which at first are 
throughout vague and confused, only gradually and never 
exhaustively ; yet, from first to last, there he has his one world 
given to him* Investigators of the Social Life and of the State 
and of their conceptions, stich as Frederick William Maitland, 
are now readme out to the discovery that man, from the first, 
possessed, however dimly, the sense both of the Individual and 
of the Community ; so that man but clarified, slowly as the time 
went on, both thme conceptions each through and with the 
other* Man thus, did not, in spite of appearances, jump out of 
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LidividuaUsm into Communism^ or out of Communism into 
Individualism* But he possessed, however incfaoately, from the 
first, the One life, itself both individual and common from the 
start* Somewhat similarly, though here driven, not only by a 
vivid historical imagination but still more by a tenaciotis spiritual 
sense. Professor Rudolf Sohm finds the primitive Christian ' 
consciousness never to have been other than essentially Catholic"^ 
— always to have felt the sacredness, the rights, the duties, and 
the powers of the domestic and otherwise local ** Churches ** to 
proceed entirely from their expressing, here and now, the powers 
and sacrednesses vested in the One Catholic Chtsrch spread 
throughout the world* Here also the whole is, if not before the 
parts, yipt coeval with the parts, and from the first constitutes 
the parts as parts*^ If this be true, the late Dr* Edwin Hatch 
and Professor Adolph von Hamack have been misled by appear- 
ances when they have taken the Church at large to have been, 
really and literally, upbuilt out of originally independent congre- 
gations* Then too we have had a very wide and very independent, 
and in no wise ecclesiastically trained thinker, the American 
Professor Josiah Royce, whose last course of lectures, ** The 
Problem of Christianity,*' found this problem to centre in the 
reality, indeed the necessity, of a ** Beloved Community ** and 
of loyalty to it as the great means of spiritual growth in the 
individual* A pity only that — like in many other similar present- 
day gropii^ after religious community and unity— ^the position 
remains vague and weak, because adopted without its original 
concrete, historical root and without a distinct Christ and a 
kdistinct God* 

It is Adolf von Hamack who, perhaps best amidst latter-day 
non-Roman Catholic writers, has, with exemplary candour and 
courage, pointed out how closely Catholic and Rcnian are inter- 
twined in actual history — how it was in and through Rome that 
Christianity definitely awoke to the diaracter of Oneness as 
inherent to itself, a Oneness not simply of the Invisible Com- 
munity formed by all true believers, known as such in strictness 
to God alone, but the Oneness of a Visible Organisation possessed 
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of various officially superior, equal, and inferior members* 
Surely such a conception, such a fact, alone fully accords with 
man's nature, so essentially a sense and spirit conqposite ; with 
the life and work of Jesus, real spirit working in and with real 
senses ; and with the central genius of His religion, the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit, God, in terms of sense as well as of spirit, 
and the call of man, sense and spirit, throt^ sense to sense's 
spiritualisation* 

It is well that von Gierke, F* W« Maitland, A. L« Smith, 
J, N. Figps and P. T* Forsyth — Lutheran, Agnostics, Ang^can, 
Congregationalist— should, during these last three decades, have 
been busy (more fruitfully than with sheer abuse, or even than 
with discreet silence), with the immense, unique services of 
r- -Rome, precisely also in this matter of Unity, For myself I do 
not doubt that the day may — the day will— come when Rome 
(what is true in the Protestant instincts even more than in 
the Protestant objections havix^; been fully satisfied) will again 
unite and head Christians generally, and this in a temper and 
with applications more elastic than those of the later Saddle 
iAgjts and especially than those of post-Reformation times* The 
Visibility of the Unity is doubtless here the central difficulty; 
yet nothing which faUs deliberately short of Visible Unity can 
or should be the goal. Nevertheless, in a certain very real sense,^ 
such thinkers as Josiah Royce are more ecclesiastical than ever^ 
will be the Church itself. For a Catholic the full end and the ^ 
deepest centre of the Chturch can never be simply the Churdi, 
still less the simply htmian social virtues taken as such, virtues 
which, by abstraction from much else, we can more or less 
segregate from out of the Church's total fruits. For the Catholic, 
the Chttfch essentially possesses, seeks, finds and leads to God, 
Who alone can and does constitute the fully adequate home of 
the supematurally awakened soul. The Qburch is doubtless, 
historically speaking, rather the substitute for, than the expansion 
of, the Kingdom of God, But whether this Kingdom of God, for 
which the Chturch waits and for which she prepares, is to come 
suddenly or slowly, in this world or in the next, or a little here 
and ftdly hereafter : in any and every case the Kingdom of 
Heaven will, for the human soul, doubtless include the society 
of this soul's fellow-creatures, each contributing to the joy of 
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all the others* Nevertheless : the root^ the cetitre ?nd the crown 
of all this social joy will be God — God apprehended as more 
and other than all men, than all possible finite beings put together 
— indeed as more and other than are His life and love in and for 
all His creatures* The Church, the Catholic Church in its full- 
ness, the Roman Catholic Church, here again has fathomed 
the needs and implications of religion : the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, even the seemingly Pantheistic insistence upon Sub- 
stance in the Trim'ty and upon Things in the Sacraments are, at / 
their best, grand preservatives against all sentimental htmianismr — 
— s^^ainst everything that would make God into but a mirror/ 
or into a mere purveyor, of men's wants. Man's deepest want 
is, in reality, for a God infinitely more than such a mere assuager 
of even all man's wants* Especially also is He more than the 
awakener of all, even of our noblest, national aspirations* And 
thus again we persistently require One great international, 
supemational Church which, by its very form, will continuously 
warn us of the essentially more than national character of aU 
fully awake Christianity* 

A sense and i^irit religion and a single world-wide Church : 
God thus becomes, not only the sole possible originator, pre- 
server and renovator of such a Church, but also the central end 
and attainment of such a Church* We will thus in the One 
Church, through the One Christ, reach, most fully and firmly, 
the infinitely rich One God* 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE SUPERNATURAL » 

Lasgb nets in the deep sea are useless there unless we buoy 
them up— heavy as they are on land, heavier still in the water— 
with light cork floats here and there* So now I will strive to keep 
our present conference, busy as it is with the profoundest facts 
and e:q)erience8, afloat by httt and there a homely little simile 
or a harmless little jest* 

Have you ever kept tree frogs i If not, do ! How amiising 
they are with their intermittently voracious appetite 1 Especially 
the young frogs: they will jump at and seize a blue-bottk 
nearly as hqie as themselves, and will laboriously push it down 
their maws with their funny little front feet* But feed them 
with crickets from the kitchen and watch their procedure* The 
frog will seize a cricket, hard, kng, and thin, and will push this 
sttug^ing down its throat* The cricket insists upon dyii^ 
within the frog cross-wise, but the frog pats his white abdomen 
from each side, till he gets the cricket, now at last killed by the 
gastric juice, into proper conformity with the inside of the frog 
himself* I am now asking you to leap forth to seize and to 
assimilate, as well as you can, a mass of spiritual food which may 
well at first lie uncomfortably athwart your minds* Be patient ; 
before the end, I hope greatly to relieve the situation— ^we shall 
then pat our minds ; and the food, so unwieldy at first, will, I 
trust, find its proper place and will really feed us* No food can 
feed us properly without considerable friction generated and 
overcome* 

Let me now introduce the subject seriously by dwelling for 
some moments upon four discriminations, which will, I think, 
help us much to concentrate and to clarify our investigation* 

^ An Addtca ddiver ed to Junior Manbew of the Univcmty of OxEbcd in Maqr, 
Z990* RQUJntcd frooi 7*Af Ucdtni CftuidbiMii^ J^ni^ z^aoi 
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First ^ all, then, we are busy here, not with the Miraculous, 
tnit with the Supernatural. When Bossuet and Fdnebn had 
their celebrated controversy concerning the spiritual life, Fdnelon, 
towards the end, insbted against Bossuet (who found downright 
mirade in the more advanced states of prayer and of self-sur- 
render) that the entire spiritual life, from its rudimentary 
beginnings up to its very highest grades and developments, was 
for him, Fdnelon, essentially and increasingly supernatural, but 
at no point essentially miraculous* Thus Fdnelon found the 
human soul, at every stage of its spiritual career, to remain still 
within the characteristically human kind of freedom, our poor 
little liberty of choice ; whereas Bossuet considered the soul, in 
its fullest supematuralisation, to be, even in this life, literally 
established in grace, and to get beyond the imperfect liberty of 
choice* So too, as to the operations of the mind : according to 
F^nelon the human mind, at least in this life, remains throt^- 
out more or less successive and discursive in its operations ; 
with Bossuet, in the highest state, the mind becomes entirely 
intuitive and simultaneous in its action* I believe Bossuet, in 
this matter, to have been wrong, and F6ielon to be right* With 
F6ielon we will not deny the possibility, or even the actual 
occurrence, of miracle, in the sense just indicated, within the 
spiritual life* Still less will we deny historically attested miracles 
in the Bible and tbtwbett. But we will simply hold with F^nelon 
that the spiritual life of Prayer, of Love, and of Devotedness is, 
even in its fullest CSbrisdan devetopments, essentially not 
-V -miraculous but supernatural* Hence we can in the spiritual 
life more or less foretell its future operations, and we can very 
largely discover certain great laws and characteristics within its 
past operations, the limits arising here, not from anythix^; really 
sporadic in the subject-matter, but simply from the difficulty, 
patent in every kind of human science, of brii^^ the analysis 
and theory of very certain, richly eiq>erienced facts, to a dear^ 
ness at all equal to the vividness of the experiences ; and again 
from the great need for the observing soul to be very pure from 
distracting or distorting passions and very docile to the delicate 
facts and their manifold implications* 

Again, what concerns us here is not the Supernatural in its 
contrast and conflict with sin and sinful human tuture ; but 
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the Supematural as distiiict from healthy Nature, and the inter- 
aid and yet tension at work bet¥7een them. Jt certainly looks 
at first sight as thotigh the dread battle b etween the simply Bad 
and the Good of whatsoever kind were the more promisiiq; 
mental problem for us, just as this batde is the more pressing 
practical concern of us all, especially in our earlier years. Yet 
I have come to the conclusion, with many another recent or 
still living thinker belonging to the most various religious groups^ 
races, avocations and temperaments, — that a certain monotony^ 
duUness, oppression, besets much of the spiritual practice and 
principles of many religiotis persons ; that these qtudities are fatal 
to the charm, freshness and freedom essential to religion at its 
best; and that, not the contrast between sin and virtue, but 
the di£Gu:ence between Nature and Supemature can ftsmish a 
solid starting-point for the recovery, the resuscitation of rel^^ion, 
as by far the richest, the most romantic, the most entrancing 
and emancipating fact and life extant or possible anywhere for 
man* 

And thirdly we have to do, in the body of this address, not 
with the implications, however real — indeed, necessary — of super- 
natural dispositions, fdrces, acts, eflfects, but with these same 
realities as they appear at first si^t, as they feel (at the possible 
minimum of awareness and analysis of what the soul is achieving 
or experiencing) to the agent or patient himself* It was Dr. 
W* G. Ward, '' Ideal '' Ward, that brilliant Balliol lecturer, 
and later fervent, indeed partly extravagant, Roman Catholic — 
a great supematuralist — who first taught me that the Super- 
natural should not be directly identified and measured by the 
amount of its consdotjs, explicit references to Christ or even 
simply to God, but by certain qualities which we shall attempt 
to trace later on, and of which heroism, with a keen sense of 
givetmess and of ** 1 cotdd not do otherwise,'^ appear to be the 
chief* Thus a man may perform a truly supematural act, or be 
in a genuinely supematural condition of sotil, and yet may 
possess, at the time or even generally, only the most dim and 
confused — a quite inadequate — theology* 

And finally my examples and my analysis will mainly be 
derived from what I know best and love very dearly, from what 
nude me into the little of spiritual worth that I may be — the 
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devotedness and faith at work witfain the Roman Catholic 
Church* But this does not mean that noble, truly supernatural 
devotedness does not occur elsewhere in other Christian bodies, 
indeed also amongst Jews and Mohammedans, or amongst 
Parsees, Hindoos and Btsddhists, even amongst that apparently 
increasing mass of men who would be puzded to say where 
they stand theologically at all* Yet my insistence upon Roman 
Catibolic cases not only means that I am obliged, if I am to speak 
at all effectively, to speak of what I know much the best, but it 
also expresses my very deliberate, now long tested, conviction 
that, be the sins of commission or of omission chargeable ^;ainst 
the Roman Catholic authorities or people vAiat they may, in 
that faith and practice is to be found a massiveness of the Super- 
natural, a sense of the World Invisible, of God as the soul's true 
home, such as exists elsewhere more in fragments and approxima- 
tions and more intermittendy* Many, perhaps most, of you 
young men must, in this great war, 'have come across not a few 
supernatural acts and dispositions : happy you 1 By all means 
dwell, as I speak on to you, upon your own recollection rather 
than upon my own* My own examples are given merely to 
illustrate certain recurrent realities and traceable laws, and thus 
to give us greater acuteness and accuracy of perception when we 
come to conclude as to Christianity and the Supernatural* 

Now, for the purpose of bringing out into full relief the Super- 
natural as it is necessarily experienced prior to any full analysis 
of its content, we will, for the body of this address, consider two 
sets of facts : the difference between the Natural and the Super- 
natural, in their respective illumination, power and goodness; 
and the Supernatural in actual operation within the great virtties 
constitutive of the spiritual-moral life* 



With the decay of the Middle Ages, from about a*d* xjoo to 

1450, and then on into the (first Christian then Pagan) Renais* 

sance and the Protestant Reformation, men largely grew weary 

of the monastic ideal ; and, influenced as much by the atont- 

istic and sceptical late mediaeval philosophy as by the many 
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oomplicatiofis brought in the course of the sgjts by the exempted 
position of the great monastic corporations, they at last deter- 
mined to dig tip the very roots of all and any monastidsm* One 
half of Europe paid a heavy price for this apparently quite 
simple return to the supposed utter uniformity of call for all 
men as described in the Gospeb* For the price paid was not 
so much the suppression, alongyade of the dissolute hotises, of 
monasteries that were still centres of the most beneficent devoted- 
ness ; nor even so much an unlovely subtlety of interpretation 
of those Gospel records which, wbtn taken quite unsophisti- 
catedly, tell a very different tale. The heaviest price paid was 
the e^dication, as thorough as the new 2ceal could make it, from 
men's minds henceforwards, of a very noble and enridung, a 
difficult and delicate discrimination and instinct, operative up 
to then within the Christian consciousness. The distinction here 
meant was all-pervasive during the Golden Middle Ages — say 
from A J>* 1050 to 1270 — especially in Aquinas and in Dante : the 
distinction, not only between Good and Evil, but betv^een Good 
and Good, between Natural Good and Supernatural Good* 
Thus bodily cleanliness, honesty in buying and selling, submis- 
sion to the police and due tax-paying to the State, a fair amotmt 
of courage, too, in war — this and the like, with a dim sense of 
God — the God of Ifonesty — in the badq^round, all this was held 
to be indeed from God, to be necessary, to be good* But it was 
(or would be, did it anywhere exist thus, quite unmixfd with 
Supemature) only Natural Good* And such a simply Natural 
Goodness would, for survival beyond death, merely conceive 
or desire this Natural Goodness, with the dim background of 
God, to continue for ever, less suffering, offences against this 
rational code, and death* We have here, for a spiritual landp 
scape, a parallel to a great plain — say that of Lombardy— with 
its com ; we could now add its potatoes* Bentham amongst 
recent Englishmen, and Confucius amongst the great ancient 
and non-European moral and reHgious leaders, represent this 
sane and sensible, but dry and shallow outlook* 

Now the xuttural virtues and the nattural outkx>k and hopes, 
all more or less dominated by the Body and its requirements 
(its most legitimate requirements), remain, in various degrees, 
as regards their materials and even their immediate occasions 
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and pfoximate motives, a strict necessity and full duty for us sdl* 
Even the loftiest sanctity finds here the substratum, the subject- 
matters, the occasions for its own supernatural life* But man's 
life — so this same rich doctrine proceeds — has not, as a 
matter Of fact, been left by God as He might have left it, at a 
purely natural level of activity and happiness either in this life 
or in the next. Man possesses indeed by Nature both an actual 
and a possible thirst for God* But, tmless supematurally stimu- 
hted, this thirst requires no more than a certain unity in man's 
activity and outlook and a certain hannony between both, with 
God as the ultimate invisible reference of the whole* This 
natural capacity for the God of Nature and for all the natural 
virtues has, however, through God's sheer bounty, been stimu- 
lated to beyond its natural awakeness by His own condescen- 
sions towards us — ^His Incarnation in the life and work of Jesus 
Christ oonstitutis^ the centre and fullness of all this ceaseless 
movement from God to man* Thus God, so to speak, has put 
salt into otur mouths, and we now thirst for what we have ex- 
perienced* We now long for Supernatural Good, Supernatural 
Beatitude*! Now acts and dispositions become possible, attractive, 
even actual within us and by us, which no State, no Guild, can 
ever presuppose or require* Now decency is carried up into 
devotedness, and homeliness into heroism* Here the activities are 
primarily concerned with the Soul* Simple justice and average 
fairness are transfigured into genial generosity and overflowing 
self-devotion* Competition is replaced by coK)peration, indeed 
even by vicarious work and suffering* And now the desire for a 
simple survival of the natural activities and of the natural happi- 
ness, and of a dim and discursive sense of God, is replaced by 
thirst for the full expansion and the final establishment of the 
htmian personality in an endless life of such self-devotion and 
of a vivid, intuitive vision of God, supreme Author and End of all 
Nature and Supemature* The State is fanatical the moment it 
attempts to require or to supply such motives, virtues and con- 
summations; and the Church is an irritatii^ superfluity, a 
feeble ditto of the State the moment it forgets that this precisely 
forms its specific work and call : the awakening, the training, the 
brii^;if^ into full life and fruitfulness of the Supernatural life* 

But pray note : this outkxdc, if the truer, is, where at all 
ac^ 
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complete, by £ar the costlier — costlier even as a theory, still more 
costly in practical execution* For it means high heroism, yet 
also hospitable homeliness, it means the Alpine Uplands — the 
edelweiss and the alpenrose — as well as the Lombard Plains 
with their com and their potatoes ; it means poetry and prose, 
a mighty harmony and a little melody, or rather it means, taken 
as a complete whole, a great organ recital, with the grand jeu 
stop of Supemature drawn out full and all the pipes of Nature 
responding in tones each necessary in its proper place, yet each 
sweeter and richer than its own simply natural self* 

And again note that the material of the Supernatural is not 
only the heroic, but also, indeed mostly, the homely ; just as the 
material of the Natural can, contrariwise, be not homely but 
heroic* St* Paul tells us that whenever we eat or we drink, we 
should do it, and all our other homely natural duties, for the glory 
of God* And, contrariwise, St* Paul declares that a man may 
perform acts materially as heroic as is the giving his body to 
be burnt or his distributing all his possessions amongst the poor, 
and yet these acts may remain at the natural level, indeed may 
become ** splendid '^ vices, owing to the absence of the super* 
nattural motive or to the presence, central and determining, 
of motives of vanity and pride* 

Yet, although the Supernatural is thus more frequently at 
work in the homely form, this supernatural homeliness always 
possesses some, and at times much and very mudi, real heroism ; 
and 2g3dn, the Supernatural is more striking, more easily seized 
in its massively heroic form* Hence, in the instances of the 
Supemattural now to be given, the massively heroic will be 
represented in a proportion considerably greater than it obtains 
in real life* 



II 

I will group my examples tmder seven heads, seven great 
virtues, here at their supemattural level, which together, like 
the seven prismatic ootettrs, form a rainbow of thrilling, cease- 
lessly rejuvenating, reconciling beauty, truth and goodness, 
thrown in splendour over the swampy tracts and mtirky atmos- 
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phere of poor, average and less than average human ugliness, 
insincerity and mediocrity of all kinds and degrees* I deliberately 
make the selection as wide as possible, within the range of my 
vivid knowledge, in order to bring out clearly the unlimited 
generosity of God and of man, in these their great call and 
response. 

First, let us take Qoutag? — ^the virtue which always expresses 
or confers youthfulness unfading* There is the Jewish Rabbi of 
Lyons, chaplain in the late war, holding up, at a dying Catholic 
soldier's reqtiest, this soldier's crucifix before his eyes, and this 
amidst a hail of bullets and shrapnel flying all around them. 
The Rabbi was killed, not indeed at that moment, but soon after 
his touching heroism* And then there is that instance of most 
painfully difficult moral courage, a virtue at all times so costly 
and so especially manly, of Walter Bagehot at sixteen* We have 
here a youth already possessed of the sensitiveness of genius, 
full of love of wholesome popularity, and averse to all dis- 
loyalty and eccentricity, faced with the ordeal of choosing 
between the possibly life-long reputation of a sneak or the 
deliberate toleration of a grave immorality, accidentally wit- 
nessed by himself, an immorality which would be spread right 
and left throughout the school by a fellow-^scholar, the son of 
particularly powerful patrons of the institution « The decision 
evidently cost Bagehot a very agony of su£Euing ; and it took 
years before he could recover the trust of some of his contem- 
poraries* But who can seriously doubt that he did right to face 
all that obloquy, that his act, incapable though it be of direct 
appeal to any generous-hearted bd, takes rank amidst the rarest 
heroisms^ 

Let us next take Purity — that immensely virile virtue, always 
treated as impossible by those seni le children, the cynics , every- 
where* Here I will take, not instances of much tried yet complete 
fidelity in unhappy marriages, although there too the Super- 
natural shines forth magnificently, but two cases, watched most 
closely by myself, of full voluntary celibacy* Some of you will 
know what Schopenhauer, assuredly no Qiristian of any kind, 
still less a Roman Catholic, says about such celibacy — how he 
considers it to be the culminating manifestation of the Super- 
natural and how its rejection, by the Protestant Reformers, 
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meant nothing less than the dethronement of the Supernatural. 
Doubtless^ this or that phase, this or that disciplinary rule, of 
celibacy is open to severe criticism as excessive or harmful, and 
anything that really belittles marriage, the divine call at all times 
for the large majority of the hmnan race, is assuredly to be 
rejeaed. But to taboo all celibacy, or even simply not to assign 
to it, at its best, a definite, very high and wide place, function 
and honour within the Christian hfe and Church, is to fail to 
seiase one of the two movements of this very life and Church — 
the movement so classically exemplified in the persons of the 
Prectusor, the Fotmder, and the greatest of the Aposdes, and 
again by sudi world-renewing figures as St* Augustine, St. 
Benedict, and St. Francis. Certainly I know, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that I myself could never have been regained by 
any but a oehbate cleric to ptuity and to God — however mudi, 
since I was thus costingly regained, I may appreciate the benefi- 
cence of a married clergy, and however dearly I may perceive the 
dangers and drawbacks of too large an extension of obligatory 
celibacy. Instances of thoroughly happy, and in sudi cases 
always specially fruitful. Christian celibacy are fortunatdy not 
rare in the Roman Catholic Church. Btit I have constantly 
before my mind two men to whom, predsdy as such specifically 
Christian celibates, I owe infinitely much. The one was a Dutch 
Dominican Friar, a man of gentle birth and of great religious 
txpmenct, who first trained me in the spiritual life in Vienna 
— fifty years ago. What a whole man that was 1 Que with all 
the instincts of a man, yet all of them mastered and penetrated 
through and through by the love of Christ and of souls. And 
the other was a Frendi Secular Priest, a man of vehement, 
seething passions, and of rare forces of mind, vrboat will of iron, 
by long heroic submission to grace, had attained to a splendid 
tonic tenderness* I owe more to this Frenchman than to any 
man I have ever known in the flesh. Now both these men would 
have remained incredibly smaller had they listened to the subde 
eiq>lainers away of the renunciation, visible as well as invisible, 
preached and practised broadcast by the central figures of the 
Synoptic Gospeb, and if they had setded comfortably into a 
married life. Like their great predecessors, Aquinas and St. 
Francis, they reqtiired the he^t of celibacy from which to 
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shine and to rain down upon the just and the un)ust amidst 
their dearly bved fellow-men* 

Let us take as our third virtue. Unl imited G)mpassion and 
bve even of enemies. Course and PSSty unfeigned, gained 
by dose intercourse with God, will readily lead to some such 
heists. The French cleric just referred to was profoundly ^ 

convinced of the irreplaceable fruitfuhiess of celibacy in lives ^^^ 
devoted to specially difficult reform work; hence he was 
most sensitively insistent that any one who felt himself called 
to labour for such reforms shouM himself practise at least as 
mtich as was the actual practice amidst those whom he desired 
to gain to his views. Thus when the Carmelite Pire Hyadnthe 
Loyson abandoned the cowl and married, and nevertheless 
continued to act as a still possible reformii^ Catholic priest, 
the Abb€ felt, and never ceased to feel, keenly, the sterilising 
shaUowness of such a combination* Yet when, many years later 
Mme. Loyson died, the Abhi, as he toki me himself, flew at 
once to the bereaved oki man and poured out all his treasures 
of consolation and of communicative strength. No easy-going 
indifference could here achieve so much j the sympathy of such 
an one would, in a sense, be too easy for it to be operative, as in 
this case, through its very costliness. The other instance. is that 
of a young Anglican officer and of his bearing towards a mali^ant 
personal enemy. Captain Horace de Vere, as was told me by his 
cousin who had been in dose touch with the events to be de- 
soibed, had recovered fix>m his wounds in the Crimean War, 
and was back in Ei^;land in full health, a most happily married 
man, and the father of two little girls. He continued his military 
profession and deep interest in his men. He had instituted a 
small fund from which the troopers of his company were to 
recdve a little extra pay for any week throughout which they 
had remained sober. One of these troopers nursed feelings of re- 
venge against the Captain, since this officer could not honestly do 
otherwise than pass the man over for many weeks in succession. 
At last, on parade one day, the trooper shot the Captain through 
the back and Itmgs ; but the doomed officer lingered on for a 
fortnight. Even now the trooper^s vindictiveness was not 
assuaged, and, although he knew well that execution awaited him 
if the Captain died, he nevertheless persisted in open expressions 
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of hope that his officer would die. But de Vere, after pro- 
viding for his young wife and littk girls, concentrated all 
the strength that remained to him to win his murderer^s for- 
giveness, and to soften that poor hate-blinded heart* And he 
succeeded : the Captain died fully resigning into God's hands 
the wife and the children and his own life, still well on the 
upward grade* He lost his bodily life, but he gained a sotil : he 
went to God assuredly a saint, the meek, self-less victor in a 
struggle between malignant hate and perfect love. 

Let us take for our fourth Supernatural virtue Humility, 
which, though it is rightly appraised as the true foundaton^ all 
the other virtues, I put thus far on in our series, since it is hardly 
in reality a virtue for the young — conceit is so pardonable before 
thirty and becomes fully ridiculous only when the accumulating 
years bring no self-knowledge and lowliness of mind. Perhaps 
the least inadequate instances of Supernatural Humility alive 
within my own mind are furnished by the unflinching welcome 
given, by certain Jesuit novices, to humiliations with regard to 
their own knowledge and its importance for others, and by their 
eager utilisation of these humiUations for purposes of interior 
growth* There indeed stand before me other, more gem'al and 
more mellow instances of Humility, but these other tastances 
concern Humility of the Natural and homely, and not of the 
Supernatural and heroic kind* 

Then for our fifth virtue let us take Tcu^dSulncss, where it 
reaches an heroic depth and delicacy* I put it thus quite late 
in the series, since such Truthfulness presupposes especially 
Htmiility, Purity and Courage, yet also generous abandonment 
of all grievances and bitter feelings against any man* Also 
because, especially since the Renaissance, perfea truthfulness, 
in view of the new exigencies in matters of history and of sensitive 
interest in subject-matters of no direct religious significance, is, 
I believe, the most delicately difficult of all the virtues for the 
average institutional religionist* Such an one finds it all but 
impossible not to tidy up reality of all kinds into what he thinks 
such reality, as God's will or permission, ot^t actually to be* 
For heroic Truthfulness in matters of history I have then, 
before me, the great French Benedictine historical discoverer 
and critic, Jean Mabillon, who, after a long Ufe spent in the 
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most candid research amidst considerable opposition, died 
grandly insisting to his disciples upon Truth, and Truth again, 
in all their work. And as to heroic watchfulness and acau*acy 
with regard to natural facts apparently of no religious import 
nrfiatsoever, there is the impressive death of the Jesuit astronomer. 
Father Perry, sent by the British Government, as head of one of 
the expeditions to the South Seas, for the observation of the 
transit of Venus* Perry, shortly before the transit, was seized 
by a fever which would surely promptly kill him* He thereupon 
quietly made his preparations for death and received the last 
Sacraments, and then absorbed himself, as though in perfect 
health, in the transit* From the first moment to the last he took 
and registered all the manifold delicate observations with flaw- 
less accuracy* And then, immediately the little planet had ceased 
all jtmction with the great resplendent stm, the hero astronomer 
gently fell back into unconsdousness and death* 

Then as our sixth, penultimate, virtue comes entire 
Abandgjunait in the hands of God, a disposition so great as to 
seem indeed the very culmination of all devotedness, and so 
richly inclusive as to render its agents easily classable under 
several other virtues* Two vivid memories are here before me* 
There is an Irish Roman Catholic washerwoman with whom 
I had the honour of worshipping some thirty years ago in our 
English Midlands* She had twelve children, whom she managed 
to bring up most carefully, and a drunkard husband, an English- 
man of no religion, openly tmfaithftd to herself* The constant 
standing of many years at last brought on some grave internal 
complications : a most delicate operation would alone save her 
life* Whilst resting in hospital against the coming ordeal, with 
the experts thorot^;hly hopeful of success, a visiting surgeon 
came round, really the worse for drink, and insisted with tremb- 
ling hands upon an examination then and there* This doomed 
the patient to a certain death, which duly came a week later* 
Yet from the first moment of the fatal change to the last instant 
of her consciousness (so the priest who attended her throughout 
declared to me after all was over) she was absorbed in seeking 
to respond, with all she was, to this great grace of God, this 
opportunity of utter self-abandonment to Him, and this although 
she dearly loved her children, and although she knew well that 
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her eyes would hardly be closed before their faither would marry 
a bad woman and give her full authority over this, dietr 
mother's darling little flock* All possible plans were made by the 
dying woman for each of the children, and bom the first moment 
she spontaneously exacted from the priest a promise to prevent 
any prosecution of the fuddled surgeon — she never stopped to 
consider his ofEmce even to forgive it ; it was God, and the utter 
trust in Him, and in the wisdom, the love of I£s Will, that 
swallowed up all the pain, physical and mental, and all possible 
conflicts and perplexities* And the second memory is of one of 
the Carmelite Fathers, whom we knew familiarly as one of the 
ministers of our Qiurcfa on Campden Hill* Not an interioriy 
harmonious, not a directly attractive, man was Simon Khapp 
in ordinary circumstances* A tall, gaunt, though utterly goitle- 
manly figure, a vehement over-strainis^ nature; an adviser 
prone to demand too much* Apparently a non*fit, a rolling stone* 
But the great War came, and though past fifty, he succeeded 
with his Order and with the War OflBce in securing, as in the 
Boer War, once more his darlii^ wish to go and to serve with all 
he vras, in the very midst of the acutest dai^iers, and, if God 
would deign, to die with and for others* This time he had his 
life's desire to the full* My daughter listened to a young officer, 
a man apparently of no religion, who described how he had himself 
seen Knapp, without weapons of any kind, ofiEensive or defensive, 
standing in the midst of a very hurricane of bullets and shrapnel, \ 
utterly oblivious of death imminent at every moment, indeed 
radiant with happiness as he bent over, supported and comforted, 
the wounded and the dying* This man had found his true element, 
his full eipression and joy at last ; a grand example of the reaUty 
and the character of the Supernatural. 

You may well ask where can we find any further heroism, 
our seventh and last virtue i Did not even our Lord's own life 
here bekw end with utter self-abandonment, indeed with the 
great cry of desolation upon the Cross ^ But the answer is 
already more or less given in our last example, although the point 
is, I believe, so crucial for the full elucidation of the Chriistian 
Spirit and outlook at their oompletest, as to deserve, indeed 
require, a separate final class of virtue to itself* 

Spiritual Joy, Beatitude, does not, mdeed, always accompany 
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or crown in this life even high heroism, although I beUeve this 
non*flowering of heroism to be always caused by some inhibitory 
influence distinct from the heroism as such* Yet Spiritual Joy, 
Beatitude, does appear in the very greatest, the most supernatural, 
acts and lives* Thus with our Lord Himself, we have the great 
rejoicing in the spirit during the Galilean ministry ; and if the 
last act of His Life appear to be the cry upon the Gross, we have 
to remember that the specifically Ghristian concept i on of Jesus 
Ghrist absolutely requires, not only the sufferings of the Passion, 
but also the Beatitude of the Risen Life ; neither alone, but only 
the two, the bitter-sweet together, form here the adequate object 
of our Ghristian faith* Perhaps for this crowning virtue, which 
alone differentiates quite fislly the ultimate Ghristian outlook 
from all Stoicisms and categorical-imperative schemes, two great 
historical figures can be best dted, althou|^ I have myself been 
set upon my feet, for now wellnigh thirty years, by one ik^, 
himself of most melancholy natural temperament and full of 
mental and physical suffering, radiated this tonic joy from his 
darkened room and couch into how many deeply tried souls 1 
It was this my later trainer who finally removed all doubt from 
my mind as to the full reality of the joy reported to have streamed 
forth from the greatest of the saints* Especially two such great 
ones are ever with me — Gatherine Fiesca Adoma, that tmhappily 
married, immensely sensitive, naturally melancholy and self* 
absorbed woman, who ended, as the Saint of Genoa, on the note 
of joy and of overwhelming joy ; and, above all, the PbvereUo, 
St* Francis of Assisi, ^iio, next to Our Lord Himself, appears, 
amidst all the Saints we know of, to have most completely 
brought out the marvellous paradox of Ghristianity— Hitter self- \ 
. donation with entire spontaneity, a heroism quite unrigorist, a ) 
devotedness of supreme e3q>ansiveness and joy* 

Let us now conclude all by attempting to draw out the implica- 
tions ^^diich, doubtless in most cases, are in part but dimly 
perceived by the heroic agent Imnself * I believe these char- 
acteristic implications of the Supernatural everywhere to be 
five, a nd that Ghristianity at its best, more fiilly and persistently 
than any other religion, possesses these same characteristics 
with an eiq>licitness and vividness which answer to and develop 
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and complete^ xxiost powerfully, those five great implications of 
the Supernatural everywhere, 

fintt thtiij the Supernatural experience, act or state, appears 
alwayg, for us human beings, on occasion of, in contact with, 
and as the transfiguration of. Natural conditions, acts, states. 
Indeed, the Spiritual generally, whether natural or even super- 
natural, is always preceded or occasioned, accompanied or 
followed, by the Sensible — the soul by the body. The highest 
realities and deepest responses are experienced by us within, 
or in contact with, the lower and the lowliest; only in the 
moments of deepest spiritual esqierienoe do these humbler 
precedents and concomitants disqypear from the direct, or at 
least from the more vivid, consciousness, and does the Natural 
substrattmi seem to be entirely submeig^ by the sheer Super- 
natural. Hence the genuine Supernatural always brings with it 
a keen sense of the recipient's littlene8»-4ie is so hemmed in 
by, and indeed so lai^y botmd up with, his small htunan 
capacities as they front the immensity of the divine life. Even 
in the Beyond, sound doctrine teUs him, limitations, and coo- 
sdousness of limitations, will not entirely cease. There, too, 
there will be a body, even though a scorified body ; there too 
succession, not simultaneity, will more or less obtain ; and the 
Vision of God, although centrally apprehended by intuition, 
will be exhaustive only of our own, even there still limited, 
capacity, and will never be oo-eztensive with the infinite God 
Himsetf, 

Now in such statements we have already eiq;>ressed great 
insistences of Qiristianity as it develops and articulates the 
general supernatural experience. And especially does Qbristianity 
carry out and give the deepest practical efifect to the groping, 
involved in that e]q>erience, towards History, towards that 
mysterious paradox of the Here and Now as the necessary 
occasions and vehicle of the deepest sense of God, the Reality 
above Space and Time, And Christianity further carries out 
and gives deep practical efiEect to the groping, also involved in 
that supernatural e3q)erience, after contact, not only of spirit 
with spirit, but of spirit with sense^— the visible, audible, tactual 
Sacraments arousing, artictdating, transmitting, through human 
spisits to other human spirits, super-sensible Grace and Strength* 
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I submit that tn this matter, neither the Quaker position (which 
refuses the Sensible both as antecedent help and as consequent 
expression of the Super-sensible) nor even Lutheranism (which, 
where most fully itself, refisses the antecedent Sensible, but 
readily accepts the consequent) : I submit that both, in different 
degrees, are inadequate in face of the intimations of the super- 
natural experience, ^diere Sense as readily precedes Spirit as 
Spirit is succeeded by Sense* 

Se^ndly, the Supernatural experience, act or state, is never 
quite soGtary, but, even in the penumbra of consciousness of the 
experiencing soul, and still more in tmanalysed ways, it is pro- 
foundly social as well. Lucretius gives us the noble imag^ of the 
successive generations of mankind as runners in the torch race, 
where each generation, as it sinks in death, hands on the torch 
of htmian knowledge and experience to the next generation, 
to the yotmger runners who have come up to the old ones and 
who are fresh for further running* But the succession of spirittial 
example and training is, if less obvious, far deeper and more 
entrancing still* Here it is literally true that behind every saint 
stands another saint, at least as he lives on in writings by himself 
or about him. In vain do all mystics, as such, vividly feel their 
eiq>erience to be utterly without human antecedent connection* 
Behind St* Paul stands the Jewish synagogue and the earthly 
Jesus ; and behind George Fox stands the entire New Testa- 
ment* Here is the abiding right and need of the Qiurch, as the 
fellowship and training school of believers* And indeed the 
mystics, in so far as they remain Christian, have moments of 
the noblest perception, not indeed of Sacraments and the Visible 
institutional Church, but of the Invisible Chturch — a great reality 
for us all* Thus I know of no more moving account of the one 
Catholic Invisible Church than is that of the Lutheran Rudolf 
Sohm, the life-long impugner of all Institutionalism* 

Xhi]^ly, the Supernatural experience, act or disposition always 
bears an evidential, metaphysical, more than human and other 
than human implication and character ; and yet, whilst thus 
affirming Presence, Reality or Otherness, it also always affirms 
or implies the .incompleteness (even within the range of finite 
capacities) of this genuine txpexitnce of Ultimate Reality* 
God is here, but not God eidiaustively, not in the fullness which 
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He is and which He Himself knows ; not even in the fuUness 
with which He may be known by other laj^er and more devoted 
human souls* This vivid sense of the unequal distribution of 
God's light and of man's insight, implicit in all the Supernatural 
experiences before they have been flattened out by all-levelling 
Pantheisms, is met and fully articulated by the C3iristian con- 
ception of Jesus ; here, in this genuinely htmian mind and will, 
the series of all possible Supemattiral experience by man (each 
eiq)eriencing soul well aware that other soub could know, love, 
will God and His creatures far more and better than itself) 
reaches its implied goal and centre* For Jesus is conceived by 
the Christian Church as. Christ in a sense far transcending 
that of the Jewish Messiah. Jesus here is declared to hold 
in His human mind and will as much of God, of God pure, as 
human nature, at its best and when most completely super- 
naturalised, can be made by God to hold, whilst remainix^ 
genuine human nature still. And yet this same Jesus (thougji 
He is the Christ in this supremely heightened sense) remains 
thus still also truly Jesus — that is, a human mind and 
human will bound to a human body, to sense stimulation, to 
history and institutions, to succession, time and space. He 
can thus be our Master and our Model, our Refuge and our 
Rest; 

Fpurthly, the genuinely Supernatural experience, act or dis- 
position is always more or less accompanied by Suffering in 
Serenity, by Pain in Bliss. The very mixedness of the position 
and powers of the human soul cannot fail to produce some such 
effects, where this soul is raised to its highest possible recipiency 
and work. The Stiffering and the Serenity are, indeed, so inter- 
locked that the supematurally advanced soul ends, without a 
touch of morbidness or unreality, by ignoring, or even by desiring, 
the suffering, not of course for itself— -what folly that wotdd be 1 
— but as the price and signal of its own growth in solid joy. I 
doubt not that an equivalent for such noble, freely willed suffering 
will exist in Heaven itself. Now here again, here especially, 
Christianity meets, indeed alone efficaciously uxuravels, develops 
and satisfies this, the sotd's deep longing. For it is literally true 
that only Christianity deliberately trains its disciples to escape, 
on the one hand, the harshness and unreality of Stoicism, 
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and, on the other hand, the shallowness and shiftiness of 
Hedonism* Christianity teaches that su£Ecring is most real and 
in itself everywhere an evil ; yet it does not, becatsse of this, 
either fall into any ultimate pessimism, or drown care in fleet- 
ing pleasure* Sin, for Christianity, always remains a greater evil 
than any sufiering whatsoever. Suffering here is grappled with ; 
and (whether as atonement for sin, or as transfiguration of 
Nature to a Supernatural level) SufiFering and Pain here powerfully 
aid the acquisition of Serenity and Peace* And Gbristianity 
teaches all this once more, not as a thin theory, but by the 
supreme concrete example of Jesus, the Christ — a life over- 
flowingly rich in toneliness, failure, pain even unto agony; 
yet, in and through all this suffering, a perennial source of 
world-embracing joy* 

And ^fifthly, the Supernatural experience always involves 
(though in this its deepest content often especially obscurely) 
die reality, indeed some dim sense of God. (Jualities, such as 
reality, transcendence, presence, existence — these are not appre- 
hended as abstractions floating in the air, or fancied in the mind ; 
such qualities, or the impressions of sudb qualities are, however 
confusedly, however unuttered even to itsdf by the apprehend- 
ing mind, felt and loved as effects and constituents of a Reality 
distinct ftom the apprehender, and yet a Reality sufficiently 
the human spirit, when thus supematurally sustained and 
to be recognised by this human spirit with rapt, 
joyous adoration as its living source, support and end* True, 
Judaism and indeed also Mohammedanism meet this txperitnot 
by a doctrine truly appropriate* We are now coming clearly 
to discern traces of such a faith also in the earlier Parseeism and 
in primitive Hinduism* Yet it remains a fact that, given the truth 
of Theism, Christianity brings to this truth a depth of roots, 
a breadth of inclusions and utilisations, and a penetrative 
delicacy of applications matched only very partially and sporadi- 
cally elsewhere* For in Christianity its faith in God is the 
culmination and resolution of the other four convictions and 
tensions — of the belief in the natural-supernatural character of 
human experience as a whole ; of the insight into the sodal- 
soUtary quality of all religion ; of the apprehension that the 
supernatural endowment is very unequal amongst men, and 
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that there exists one supremely rich, uniquely intimate union 
with God, in one particular human mind and will ; and of the 
eiqperienoe that an element of Su£Eering enters into every Serenity • 
Thus everything beautiful, true and good, of ^diatever degree 
or kind, is indeed included within CSiristian Theism^ but it is 
included therein according to certain very definite principles ; 
the whole is thus not a guess or a jumble, a fog or a quicksand ; 
it is a certainty as rock-firm as it is rich and elastic, a certainty 
groped after and confirmed by all that is virile, pure, humble, 
truthful, tender, self-immolating and deeply joyous in the depths 
of man^s bngings and attempts. Perhaps the most exquisite 
of all the sceptical minds I have personally known was wont, 
in his deeper moods, always to end by admittii^ with me the 
substantial unanswerableness of the argument that, if man did 
not somehow have a real experience of objective reality and truth, 
he^4 creature apparently so contingent and subjective through 
and through-<ould never, as man actually does in precise 
proportion to the nobility of his mind, suffer so much from the 
very suspicion of a complete imprisonment within purely human 
apprehensions and values. It is precisely this ineradicable sense 
of and thirst after Reality which, already deeply met by any 
and every supernatural act or di^^xxntion, is developed to the 
utmost by Christianity with its immense richness of subjective 
moods and needs, all taken as effects of realities great or little, 
as helps from the real God, or as, because out of harmony with 
the reality of things, obstacles to union with the same Divine 
Reality* 

I take the above five intimations to complete the direct content 
of the Supernatural, as generally experienced by man here below* 
Nevertheless, any considerable experience of this content, as 
analysed even apart from any definite Christianity, readily 
leads to, and furnishes most solid grounds for, belief in Personal 
Immortality. Such belief is unchangeably part and parcel of 
all fully-developed Theism and especially of Christianity. Yet 
the fully wholesome foundation for my belief in my survival is 
God and my need of a future life as the alone adequate environ- 
ment and condition for the full and habitual exercise of that 
Supernatural life which here bebw I can live only amidst so 
much that hampers it, and which nevertheless, even already 
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here and now, alone gives true worth and significance to what- 
ever is nobly human either in others or in myself. 

Two little anecdotes and I have done. When Frederick 
William Faber, the Roman Catholic hymn writer and spiritual 
teacher, was lingering on in a tedious last illness, he asked 
whether he might receive the Last Sacraments once again. But 
the doctor declared that this was really the same illness as that 
in which he had already received them, hence the Superior had 
to refuse the sick man's request. ** Well, if I cannot have the 
"iLast Sacraments, give me Pickwick I ** exclaimed Faber. A good 
homely example of the Supernatural and the Natural, and of 
how well they can oo-«xist in the same, in a thoroughly fervent, 
soul. 

When my eldest daughter, some eight months before her own 
death, succeeding in reaching from Rome the centre of the 
terrible devastation jtist then caused (December, 19x4) by a 
specially violent earthquake in the Roman Campagna, she 
promptly had her observation riveted by a most striking con- 
trast. There lay before her the wreckage and the ruin, the 
apparently blind and stupid carnage inflicted upon sentient, 
homely mortals by sheer physical forces, gas and fire ; and 
terrified villagers merely added to the cruel confusion. And 
in the midst of all this death and destruction moved about, 
completely absorbed in the hit of these lowly peasants, Don 
Orione, a Secular Priest, a man looked upon by many as already 
a saint from and for the humble and the poor. He was carrying 
two infants, one in each arm, and wheresoever he moved he 
brought order and hope and faith into all that confusion and 
despair. She told me that it made them all feel that somehow 
Love was at the ultimate bottom of all things, a Love which was, 
just then and there, expressing itself through the utterly self- 
oblivious tenderness of this lowly priest. I dwell upon this cleric 
because, in his long and large labours amidst yotmg people in 
Rome, he was never happy, as he hin:iself told my daughter, 
until (in, say, nine cases out of ten) the young man was honour- 
ably in love with a pure young woman and until the young 
woman was honourably engaged to a steady young man. Here 
agsun, then, we have the umon of the heroic with the homely, 
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the genial loftiness of Christ— Asceticism wilbout Rigorism 
Love without Sentimentality* The Supematund thus fMoves 
ridily hospitable ; there is indeed no npan«on» no kistiiely 
happiness, no joy comparable to that of a Kfle completely dodk 
to the God of Nature and of Super-nature. The comfbrtahleneas 
I hoped to find for you has thus, I believe, been really found. 
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Hermann, Wilhelm, X48 
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Isaiah, the Prophet, 74, 75 
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nomy, 75# A X09 , ^ ^ 
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several, contrary abiding conse- 
quences, 309-xx ; 

His Sinkssncas, 83 ; 

Messiah and Sumrmg Messiah, 83, 

84, I33f X34 ; 
His Proximate Second Coming, xax* 
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Hs Risen Life, 84, 391 ; 
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Kant, X56-6X ; 
per c eiv e s men orgsnicslly, 360-63 ; 
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conceived by Church as Christ in sense 

ht transrmdfng that of Jewish 
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job, the Book of, 78 
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Ahrratiors, three : 
below level of Natural Human Act^ 

9*"; 
and three, above this level, zz 
Abidittff Conscauenoes 8 
ihdissolubly part of teaching of Jesus^ 

».; azo, azz; 
absent in every Piantheam, aao 
AknhoatC% Bourn, z^, i^j^ 
Abstract Ideas, akioe quite dear and 

readily transferable, zoo^ zoz 
4consibRS, the Religious, 94^ 95 
Adoration, essential to Reugion, 90, 9z 
AflSrmatiQos: 
the four great, of Relkioa : 
Revelation and Mtrade, Creation 

and Personality, 4a» 48 ; 
Creation, 48, 49 ; 
P^nonality, 49, 50 ; 
Revelation, 55-57 ; 
BSirade, 57# *B ; 
of real eztstenoe, the ap p r op ri ate tests 
for, Z00-5 
Aflnosticism* Piiiiftwn>%fc«i*ai an artificial 

system, 7Z, 7a 

Analytic and Goietic Methods of Re- 
search contrasted, Z40-43 

Anthropocentrim, cosfliness of change 
from, to Theooentrism, zs, 13 

Anthropooiorphssms, Religion well 
aware of its, 3&-4Z 

Baftzsm, difficulty as to Infuit, how 

wisely me^ ao^, ao4 
** Beloved Conununity,'' the, 375 
Buddhism s 
the Wheel of Life and Nirvana, 

together, the substance of, 89 ; 
in contrast with Christfanity, az3 

C4TACLTSHS, the three, foretold by 

Jesus, zaa 
Ot felifti the Christian consciousness 

Cram first essentially, aoooiding to 

Rudolf Sohm, a74f 275 



CathoUdBm: 
ooooeming Basentiab of, aa7-4Z ; 
die three elements of, vduch make 

for inch isivtncji , 333-35 ; 
the three qualities qieciauy ntfdfd 

in, at pra^t day, s^S-^z ; 
and Protestantism, the Convictions 

Commnn to, 246-48 # 
further convictiotts in process of be- 

oommg common to, and Piotes* 

tantism, 248-53 ; 
duty of, to welcome every religiotis 

light and grace manifesting itself 

outside its vxnble bounds, ^31 
the eight great successive develop- 
ments of, 344, 245 ; 
in New Testament, 262-64 ; 
and Roman dauns, 362 ^5# 275# 

276 ; 
and Extreme Cunaltsm, 338'*32 
CatholiriMn, Mediaeval: 
Troeltsch on, Z74-77 ; 
contrast between Ancient Christian 

positions and, Z75-77 
Celibacy of the Oersy, iiz ; 
at its best, profoundly efficacious, 

285-87; 



sr imon its abolition by 
Protestant Refo rmer s, 385, 386 ; 
the Cented Christian Figures, Volun- 
tary Celibata, 386, 387 
Children, education of, what matteis 

supremely m, zo6*^ 
Choice, the Liberty of, an imperfect 

kind of Liberty, Z7 
Christian Religion, sketch of its history, 

80-89 
uinsiDcencnsm, excessive, cancamres 

the true temper of Jesus, Z35, Z36 
Church: 
abiding need of, three great groups 



of prooCi for, 3^9*65 i 
of, m New 



foot aiid name 



ew Testament, 
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te lull dcv«lofMiiciit of 

ii never, fir a Cttfaohc, its own end, 

37^*377; 
the five iubitttutioni for, attempted 

by men at laige, 255, 256 ; 

and fltsperiority to them of, 96^ 365 ; 

costmgnem of a Otofdi, 26^ 267 » 

cannot be a Society for pr omotio n of 
mni cDf triuy, 200 1 

reQQtm pecntent recognition of the 
element of real truth and foodnea 
operative ebewhere, 269, and to 
moocpofate and correct ttkt Sects, 

andCathobdim, their ultimate diffi- 
culty, xn*, 257^9 ; 
three convictions conce rn ing, sL-^dii* $ 

or Churches, 274-77 

Compassion, esamplm of Supematursl, 
287,^ 

Confuctiuiism, 89 

Contrssts, the, concomitantfy imve- 
bended with Simeihuman Reuity, 
are Weakness, uistability. Depen- 
dence, ^ 

Courage, namples of Supernatural, 285 



Story of the Sis Days*, 77, j^, 126 j 
and sheer Beginning : St. Thomas's 
dwrriffiinatinn between, 48, 49 
Cnaturtiy mind, the, 264, 26s 

Dnsms, varying, of genuine esperienoe 
of Ultimate Reality, present in 
Siq)cmatural Acts and States, 293, 

^ 394 

Developments, right and necessary, in 
Religion have been a rmmn a nt ed by 
pseudonymous writing ; by throw- 
mg back into past (2 cqwrienccs 
and institutions of present; and 
by persecution^ 270-72. The wise 
attitude towarn these facts, 272-74 

Difficulties, the Three Great Ultmiate, 
of Religion, zii., Z19, Z20 

Dispositions, fundamental, required for 
growth in insight, 98^x00 

Divinity of Jesus, deqply •«wrht«g truth 
of, requires simtiltaneous remem- 
bianoe of some self -witnessing of 
God outside of Chrirtianity, XB4r-35 

EcsTACY, the Divine and the human, 2x6 

Eirenics, weak point of, 14^ 145 

Enlaigements, the successnre, of man's 

apprehension of World of Time 

and Space, their full Christian 

justification, 155, 136 

Kscfaatological views, the Christian, fofl 
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tnio two chases : the Mtllennariaaa 

and the Heaven dasses, 137-40 
Essence of Chratianity i 
Troeltsch's discriintfiatifwi of two 

kinds of '^ necessary ** widiin, ZTO^Ta 
cnticiBm, 172, X73 
Ethical Uttl, the Oiristian : 
is not the Kantian Formalttt Ethic, 

X56-6X; 
contrasted wi^a PlatooiCa styw^, Budu^ 

hist. Mystical, Prophetical Ethics, 

its historical development has not 
been a misunderstanding x6o ;^ 

Its most spec iHr characteristics lie in 
its Content, not in its Form, x6x ; 

contains two Pok^ 165-69 
Ethia, pbfective and Subjective, their 

X' 



Factual Happening s^ necessity of, for 
Christiamty and the Church ; God 
as ultimate suarantee of thetf per- 
sistent tenabkncss, :»9n4x, 268, 269 

For mal side ojf Spiri tual Life datinctfy 
ovei^iwphasiied by not a fow Pro- 
testant bodies, 2sx, 252 

Freedom, Perfect and Imperfect^ zL, xy 

Future Lifis: 
belief in God preceded belief in, with 
the btaelitab-Jewish prophets, 76, 
I96» Z97 ; 
as resolution of dnaltim in man's 

earthly life, x6o ; 
only when kqpt dqiendent upon faidi 
in God, does it yieki a rich content, 

i97» iS^ ; 
the four dee|)est eiperiences of the 

soul in this life, which can be 

taken to persist, eaqianded, in die 

Beyond, 2z;jhao; 
no duect spiritual intimation of Future 

Life, 296, 297 

Gmmc and Analytic Methods of 

Research contrasted, 140-^ 
Given* the, both in Natural and in Super- 
natural Relupon,zm.,ziv. ; zv:' 
Gfvenness and Prevcnienoe, keen 

of, in all great ^iprehensions, es- 
peciaUy in Religion, 56, 57 
God, reahty of : 
indeed abo some dim enerienoe o^ 
always involved in Sm)ematufal 
Acts and States, 295, 290 ; 
theendofChr»tandatGhufch,276,S77; 
the guarantee of persistent credibiuQf 
of Factual Hmenings sufficient for 
genuine Chnstianity and Catholi- 
^osm, 299'n4t, 268, 269 
lus Perfect X«iberty, zy* 18 
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Good futh preaent and abacnt m tools, 
contiary to all hmiiafi cxpectatioa 
or appearance, 9-5 

Hmllz 

the orevalent rejectioci of every kiiid 
oCao5, ao6; 

yet some doctrtne oC Abidtng Gooae- 
quenoes easential to the dcqwst, the 
Christiaii, outlook, ao6-Z3 ; 

two excesses to be guarded against, 

ai3-x5 ; 
Synoptic Gospels on, aoo-zz ; 
St. Paul and Pinal Resdtution of All 

Things, azz, 212 ; 
Origen does not doqr, ao6, azz ; 
essence of, lies, above all, in its 

Heroic, the, and the Homely^ both 
furnish oocasioos and matmab for 
either Natural or Supernatural Acts 
and States, a84 

Historical Rel^sioas, their ''mere de- 
tails,'* 9a 

History, sense of, its reoentiiesi and 
importance, and aflinity between 
Christiantty and, xvi., 770^4 

Human acts and lives : 
the three insttncts which lie below 

level of spedftcally, 8, 9 ; 
and the ins t in cts which lie above 
same level, zz, za 

Humility, examples of Supernatural, a88 

IiaiARiRnsii, its present prevalence 

and abidtng insufiSdency, 90, 9Z 
Inunortality ; 
Religion cares only for, of a certain 

kmd, Z96; 
religiously valuable belief in, pro- 
ceeded from iaith in God, Z97; 
personal, not direcdy intimated by 
Supernatural Acts and States, 396, 

Impartudity, not Neutrality, wanted in 
study oi the Religibos, 7 

Importance of more or of las of insight, 
apart from all questions of respon- 
sS»Iity,5-7 

Incarnation, die, involved Incarnation 
in some particular human nature, 
za5, za6 

Indusiveness, need of practice of, by 
religious men, 63 

Instincts, transformatioo of predomi- 
nantly animal, into moral and 
spiritual energising and habits, Z54 

Institutional Christiamty, 354-77 ' 
the five substitutes attei^ted for it, 
purely or in combinatJoo8,a55,a5^; 
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how it has lost its immense popu- 
larity, 256-59 
Institutional Element of Religion : 

iti presence and in^iortance in every 
religious life, z^z6, 9a, 93 ; 

in Our Lord, St* Paul, St* Frands, 
William Law, Z4 ; 

in George Fox amd other Quakers, 

Z4# Z5; 
diflBculty of, 59-6z ; 

requires careful, costly cultivation, Z5, 

z6 

Invincible Ignorance, range of, 3, 4; 



Israelitish-Jewtth Religion, sketch of its 
history, 7a-3o 

Joy: 
Perfect Religion tnvolves,z8; 290, a9z ; 
no format Roman canonisatioa in 

absence of, z8 ; 
examples of Suponatural, 390, a9z 

KznoDOU of Heaven, the : 
original doctrme of, was p erm ea te d 
with Panusia expectatioas, <37-aQ ; 
what it is in preaching of Jesus, Z58 ; 
and the Church, 260-04 

LAYimv in Church, large place atsigncd 

by Providence to, 233 
Liber^, Perfect and Imperfect, their 

difference, z6, Z7, 22z 
Limbo— a slate of Natural HappioeM in 

the Beyond, 2(^-5 

Magic, excessive fear of, amount Pro- 
testants ; vrbctt Magic begms, 25Z 
Man: 
his double constitution, Z69 ; 
always stands after God, in fiaiching 
of Jfsus, Z57, Z58 
Bilanidiaeism : 
in Augustine's life, 86; 
how to avoid, in doctrine of Ahid&ig 
Consequences, 2Z4 
Middle Age, the GokUn : 
its characteristic outlook, Z74-76 ; 
practically unloiown to Protestant 
Reformers and theur Renaissance 
Catholic Contemporaries, 250 ; 
its difference fromlLate Middle Age, 
282 
Mfllennananism : 
its various forms, Z36, Z37 # 
its tough vitality tmt serious in- 
adequacy, Z36-40 
Miracle: 
its essence, 57, 58 ; 
and the SiqiMmattnal, 279 
Mohammedantwn, 89, 90 
Monolatry, 73, 74 
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Mytticil Type, the, m Ghmttanity : | 
armrding to Emit Trodiicfa, 181-84 ? 
co n t c MlBd with Sect l^p^ 'Hsl'^ ' 
cfiticwii of hii pontioo, z87# z88 
Mytticinii: 
aooordtng to TroeltKh, always tome- 
ditfig i T CT fid if f y "u^ tQte&tioaelly 
fcfiective, althoisgh oofijoitied witti 
quite oQotrary feciiiiy[ of immHiacy, 
z8z, diticiim of this positido, 187, 
iSB; 
its sevenl degrees and fotnis, z8z-^^ } 
in narrower, irrhniral sense, z^ Z84 
Mysticim, Pure t 
and Panthcim are one, z^ } 
the Prooctmau Futurinn df outlook of 
tne usBOCJC jcsus renoen unp os sipie 
interpretation of His Lm wad 
Teadungas, zga 
Mystics^ the, thnr nonreoognition of die 
mediatinns at wocfc within them- 
selves alK^ Z3Z, zaa 

Natubal and Supeniatural Religion: 
are their methods df£Eercnt or simUtf f 

xiiL-xv., Z98 
NatuffiltBtic view of Man, the, die clearer 

and more phutsible; yet only the 

Meta^ihysical view adequate, aoy, 

ao8 
Nature and Stqwfnature : 
bow and why a spedfically Catholic 

non-Protestant view, a8z-84 ; 
e3q>bnations and descripfiona 0^ »•; 

jiiL, m.} 96, Z4B-S0, Z56-6Z, z64» 

Z76, Z98-90Z, ao5 
eiamplcs of, ao8, aog; aS^-^z ; 
Nature existi abo in Heaven, az), 

az4; 
God, as Author of both, guarantee 

that nucleus of Factual HapputBgi 

ncceisary to genuine Christianity 

will remain credtbk, a6o ; 
in dioui^t of Golden Middle Age, 

a8a; 
recovery of dtiitinction between— of 

Two Stages Doctrine important 

for power of religion, a79# 280 

Qsjscnv^ the, need of, in Religion, 90, 

QpBS cqieratBin, the Parousia, in its 
primitive meamng, a huge, Z64, z8o 

Ofgamic outlook of Jesus, a6z, aGa 

Organisms, thegreat fundamental human, 
or Personaltst Groups, z^z6 

Onguut, the study of: 
its besetting weakness, Z40-4Z ; 
its special fruitfulness, Z4z-4a 

Orthodosy, the largeness permanently 
present in ultimate, 6z, 6a 
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AmsRfAAsni, z6a, Z63 
PuitheiBn: 
its inadequacy in hot of evil, 93, 

94; 
flattens all out, 304; 

necessarily eadoocs all Abiding Cott' 

sequences^ a^ ; 
seeming, in insstence upon Substance 

in Holy Trinity and upon Thiogg 

in S a cr am e n ti, its great utility, 377 
Paradm, Z36, ijj 
Pananai 
die genuine difficulty of problem of, 

z^si.; 
an original conception of Jesus Hini- 
^ self, za3, za4; 
influence of belief in, upon attitode 

of firrt Preaching of Christianity 

towards various proUems of hiunaa 

life, a6o, a6z p 
first considerations in mitigatkxi of 



final grappling with difficulty, Z90-43 



in Deuteronomy and Second Book of 



in Johannme Writino, 85 ; 

in some of the Famefs and Popes, 

Troensdi on, zga, zm ; 
general^, xk^ z«; a58 
Personality, the: 
of God,40»so; 

of the great human groups or com- 
plexes, z9-z6 
Petnne C3aims, the, a6a-64 
PoladQr, double, of die Christian Bdiic, 

z^-69 
Popes and FauierB • 
of the Indusfve Type, 6a ; 
the balanced *"*t die excessive. ^-*» 
a46;a57#a58 
Preliminaries, the, to Religious Belid^ 

98-Z03 
Presaue, sense of, in Supernatural Acts 

and States, a^»^94 
Priest, Bishop, Pope : development 
of their powers and functBoos 
ck»ely parallel ; how to view this 
general tact, aya, a74 
Progress in Religion, the chief faicts 

concerning, go-96 
Protestantism : 
its>Sssi|Kiroaf tendency, a4a ; 
its range, the more equitable view of, 

a^, a44 j 
therour great successive variatioos of, 

the earlier, its view of Christum 
Ethics, Z50, Z5Z ; 
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the later, its Ethical views, two stages 

of, 151, 15a ; 
thegoodaDdtheevilbroughtby,245,a46 
Protestants should be conceived by 
Catholics as their "separated 
Brethren/' 245 
Pseudonymous Writing, 271, 372 
Purgatory, objections to a, ana answers 
to these, 201-3 

Rbaush, need of a Critical, 189, xgo 
Reality: 

Rel^ion possesses, in all its Super- 
natural Acts and States, sense of a 
real experience of, and yet also 
sense that this experience is imper- 
fect, iz«; 6s, 64; 

of God, always involved in all Super- 
natural Acts and States, 295, 296 ; 

and realities, not ourselves, the reli- 
gious soul's delight in, 2x6, 217 
Redemption : 

its place, respectively, in teaching of 
Jesus and m system of the Church, 
according to T roeltsch, 161-63 ; 

criticism otthis position, 163-65 
Reincarnation : 

no room in Christianity for, 213; 

accepted by Archbishop Passavalli, 232 
Religion: 

its four characteristics : Universality, 
23# 24, Importance, 24, Autonomy^ 
24, Superhumanitv, 24, 25 ; 

its superhuman dsiim, difficulties 
against, 25-29; 

and Theology, distinct but inter- 
connected, 60, 61 ; 

actually lived, always conscious of the 
More-than-human Reality of Ob- 
ject of its experience, and of abid- 
ing difiference between this, and 
any possible, experience and the 
great Reality thus experienced, 63 ; 

sketch of history of Israelitish-Jeww, 
72-fio; 

of Christian, 80-89 ; 

indications as to Confucian, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, 89, 90 ; 

Progress of. Chief facts concerning, 
90-96; 

dependent upon Ethics, with Kant, 151; 

independent, with Hegel, Schleier- 
macher and others, 151, 152 
Religions, the several great, all contain 
some, but very varvii^ amounts of, 
truth, 6, 7 ; 60 ; 269 
Responsibility in Religious Belief : 

great importance m difiFerences be* 
tween man and man, group and 
group, prior to all, 5-^ ; 
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for training of three great sub-human 
instincts, 8, 9 ; 

for development of three great intel- 
lectual virtues, ZX-X3; 

for acquisition of great social, institu- 
tional virtues, X3-X6; 

apparently absent, yet still really 
present, upon heights of spiritual 
life, X6-X9 ; 

illustrations of amadng ranges of 
innocence and of, 3-5 
Return of Messiah and SufiFerings of 
Messiah, both together, the teaching 
of Jesus; should always be thus 
kept together, X30 
Revelation, an excellent form of know- 
ledge; the general form of all 
genuine Religion, 55-57 
Roman Catholic claims : 

earliest evidences for,262-64; 275^276; 

Roman and Catholic closely inter- 
twined in History, 275^ 276 

Sacramkwts, antiquity, necessitv, and 

Christian chancter of, 16X-65 
Scholarship,sincere, and fervent Churcb- 
toansbip, suggestions for combined 
working of, 266-^77 
Science and Church : 
Natural, 258 ; 
Hntoric^, 258, 259 ; 
dispositions necessary for Historical, 
270-74 
Sect, the, its various manifestations, 

256,264 
Sect-type, the, in Christianity : 
according to Troeltsch, X77^^ ; criti- 
cism of this position, x8o, x8x ; 
and Church type contrasted, 177-^9* 
and Mystical type compared, X84, X85 
Self-abandonment into God's hands, 

examples of, 289, 2$}o 
Sense and Spirit, as against Spirit only, 
the position adequate to facts of 
human life, 70, 25 x 
Simultaneity, the, of God, 86, 94, 13X ; 

2x5, 2x6 
Sin: 
Pride and Self-Centredness, the typi- 
cal, in Christianity, 9-X3 ; 
weakness more prevalent amongst men 
than, idn», 43 
Social, human organism : 
the religious soul's joy in appur- 
tenance to, 2x7, 268 ; 
solitary and, in Rd^ion, 293 ; 
and Sociological, Iroeltsch's distinc- 
tion between, X74 
State and Church, their respective ends 
and spheres, 282-84 



